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Srit Ebwaiu) (Iaiihon, at: t.lic' ina,tiire n.j.fcr of sixty-livc, had coaie 
throti^h soV(Ui y<'ars of civic strife so licrcu^ as io llircattui civil 
war, had inspired and confirnK'd if ht* had not led tlic ()p[)osi- 
tion to th(' Third Ilonu^ HuU^ Hill arul was indccal th(‘ Leader of 
file Irisli Unionist Party. Althott^h he laid not di'fi^ahial the 
CJovernnuaif,, 1 k‘ had l>ron/.dd it t<> a. stand. If lu' looktul for rest 
and n^linaucad. his <l(‘sUny lu^ld ollu'r thitia's in s!.{>r('. As a,t the 
ofX'ning of our s<‘eond vohnn(‘ so al. tlu' Ix^^dnnina of our tliird, 
lu‘ stood on the tl»n\shold of ai’otd- events, llis duly ajfain was 
t*<> overrule his iiudiuation. Ho was to play his part in a darker 
trag<'dy upon a lar^(‘r sta^(‘. 

The failtjre of t.he Huekinjtyham Pahiec Conhuxuiee coincided 
with the nmrdtu' of tla^ AreJidtdve Franz Ferdinand. The British 
Priint^ Mituster had raised a. start led eye from the map of Ulster 
t.o s(H‘ th(‘ <*lotid of nuuuuai rolling from the I)a.md)e to the Rhine. 
On the Both July, 1014, as we saw in our last volume, Mr. 
Ascjuit.h agnxxl witii Sir Edward ('arson and Mr. Honar Law to 
postpoiu^ Uu' Anumding Bill to a more eonveuieut season, while 
t.ht\s(* t.hn‘<‘ and Jolm RcMlinond formed front to meet the foreign 
fens W<* an^ now (o (‘onsi<Uu* how tins crisis broke into an English 
w<‘(‘k"(‘nd, and faihnl to stop not this time a game of bowls but 
a, game of lawn Uumis. 

At Hombnrg, tlie year b(*fore, Crirson had met and fallen in 
love with an Englisli lady, lluby Erewen. They were engaged 
to l)ef married, and as she was staying at her father’s house in 
Sonuasci:, it, eaum^ a.boui that ("arson wrote her from London, 
on the evening of an eventful day, Thursday, the 80 th July, 
1914: 

** After all, the Bill was postponed to-day, and rightly so, 
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owing to the gravity of the European situation. 1 have had a 
very busy trying day and I am going out. to Burdett-t outts to 
dinner in the eouutry. To-morrow 1 will go to Wargrave and 

Bonar Law will motor me t here. I am oh 1 .so tir.-d-” 

Wargrave Hall, overlooking one oftlu; most, ph-asunt n>aeh('s 
of the Thame.s, was the home of another Irishman, “ Paddy ” 
Goulding, afterwanls Lord Wargrave, who had iiuitt'd t aison, 
Bonar Law, F. E. Smith and Max Ailken, for what was to be 


f 


i 


an interrupted w(a‘k-end. 

On Saturday aftfu-noou, when Carson was on th<> nvi'r and 
Bonar Law and F. E. wen^ on the teuuis-eoiirt, a motor ear 
brought two heralds of dire events from Town. George Lloyd 
(later Lord Lloyd) ami Lord Charles Heresford. 'I'he.se two sat 
down OTi a hank and wait<'d until the end <d the game; then 
George Lloyd unfolded almost ineredihh' tidings in the ear of , 
Bonar laiw. 

The future High Commissioner for Egypt, tlu'U a ymmig 
Member of Parliament, had Ikh'U closely watching affair.s in 
Europe, and had come to the shrew<i eonelusion that t>u the 
murder at Sarajevo impended war. What, iutcrest(-<1 him par¬ 
ticularly were the reactions of tlu* British Government ti> that 
event, and he was much disturlxal in mind by a remark drop{«>d ' 
by the Piinui Minister on Thursday. "... Ibi.s country, ’ Mr. 
Asquith had .said, “ which has no iut.('r<'.sl.s t>f its {»wn directly at 
stake...” It was a phrase which might hav<* impli«'d nnieh or 
little: to the young Couserv-ative it suggested that, llm British , 
Government did not propo.se to .stand by Franee au<l Bu.s.sia, j 

Burdened with this suspudon, LIoy<i hati gone to the French j 
Embassy where his friend, Charles Ilonx, a-ssailcHl him' almost ^ 
rudely; “ Si sculement vous nou.s aviex <lit il-y-a deux jours tpie . 
vous allicz nous laeher 1 ” 

“ What on earth do you mean ? ” said Lloyd. 

“ Go upstaira and see the Ambassador,” Boux retorted 
gloomily, as he set out to join his regiment in France. 

The hour was late; but M. Camlxju was ati old friciul, and j 
when Lloyd went np, the Amba.s.sad«r held tmt Itoth hands 
to him. “ Monsieur Georges,” he asked, “ il vous reste do 
Phonneur dans votre pays? ” It was hardly a tolerable remark 
from any foreigner, however friendly, and Lloyd, stiffening. 
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asked His Exctdlency t o explain himself. Then M. Cainbon told 
him that, he had Just, seem Sir Edward ( Jrey, who had led him to 
miderstiuid that, under no eonditions would they fh^ht,. 

‘‘ Tha t, is what, lu^ .sai<l,’' M. t?ambt)n pnxaaahal in a voiee 
wdii(‘h t,reiid)led. “ He. Kt;emed to forget, that it wa.s on your 
a(lvi(‘e, and luuh'r your guarantet', that we moved all our ships 
to the south and our munitions to Toulon. Si vous restex lundres, 
nos cotes sont livrdes aux AOernands.” 

Then M, Cambon told Lloyd how (ilr<;y had phawhxl not only 
dillieull ies in his own part.y, but lack of supp<jrt, from tlie Con- 
s<'rvative.s; and on this point, at least, Idoy<l had something to 
rcj)ly: he was able to tell M, Cambon of assurances given to the 
Prime Minister by Mr. Bonar Law. 

Ceorge Lloyd was not alone in these dotjbts and activities. 
Leo Maxsc, his close friend, had rung up the Director of Military 
OiK'ra tious, a t 7 Draycoit Place, and Henry Wilson had rejdied, 
“ W<‘ art; in t.hc soup ”—meaning the souj) not of war but of 
neutrality. Together they sounded Coimt Btmektauiorff, the 
Russian Aud)assa.dor, who eouhnued the gloomy ai)prchensious 
of M. Cambon. What; was to he done ? It was already Saturday: 
they dared not wait until Monday, yet all the Jjeuders of the 
Opposition were out of Town for that rural ritual, the week-end. 
There w’as one fortunate exception: the Chief Conservative 
Whip, Lord Edmund Talbot, was in London, and he readily 
agreed on the urgency of the case. They must bring their leaders 
togellicr. 

Tlu'y t(ilcgraphcd to Lord Lansdowne at Bowood; Mr. Balfour, 
who was at Hatheld, promised to come up after dinner to 
Lansduwue Hou.se; Mr. Amery was sent down to Broadstairs 
to bring up Mr. Austen Chamberlain; the Duke of Devonshire 
was also summoned, and, as we have seen, Mr. George Lloyd 
and Lord diaries Beresford went down to Wargrave in search 
of Mr. Bonar Law. 

The <late, amid some confusion of evidence, is fixed for us by 
Sir Henry Wilson’s Diaries. On Saturday, the 1st August, 
he wrote: 

“ At 11.80 a.m. Asquith wrote to C.LG.S. saying training was 
not to be suspended, and putting on record the fact that the 
Government had never promised the French an Expeditionary 
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Force Percy (later Duke of Norlluimherlaiul) to luueh: he 
arranged lo'send (Jeorge Lloyd and C'harli.- Beresfoni for Honar 

Law to Wa,rgrave_1 went. ti> liie Freneh Eiuhas.sy-M. 

Canihon very hitter, thongli personally eharniinj;. ‘ 

The Leader of the Oi)po.siti<»n heard Oeorge Lloyd impatiently. 
He had been unwittingly ini.sled by F. E. Sniith, who had hc.'irtl, 
from Winston ('hurehill that <werything was going wl! and 
indeed everything was going well at the A(hnirall>. Moreover, 
Bonar Law had made his niiml known to the Frime Minister, 
and wa,s l.lna-efore ofoivinion that, there was no more lo he done. 
Lloyd, in de.spair, appealed to Beresford and left the tun 
t,oget.li(‘r in the conservatory, where he eonld hear the Irndi 
sailor storming at. the Scot 1 ish .siate.sman until the sidisidi m < ol 
sound signalhal the end of the battle. Then Hoimr Law emerjg d, 
and with his patient long-enduring .siuih-. said to Ido>d: “ .\s 
you feel the matter is .so important, I will motor buck .after 
dinner t.o-night; but 1 think, it <pule unnecessary.” 

Lord Beaverbrouk, writing soim* twelve ye.ars after the event, 
is disappointingly vague as to what happened at Wargruve, and 
may have been im|)erl'eell_y informed <d’ what wins going ouA 
It is certain, however, that Mr. Bonar Law returned to Inwu, 
bcfoi'c or aft(T <Uniier, and was present at the meeting ol the 
Opposition Leaders which took place at Lausdowne House at 
midnight on Saturday, the Lst August.'' 

Carson returned lo Whirgrave Hall from tin* river lo iind 
Bonar Law gone; but he also liad Inul a visitor irom Iowa and 
on a similar errand. It happened that Captain Wilfri<l Sp.-mier of 
the Ulster Volunltwr Force lind ree<‘iv<*d orders from the War 
Oflice to join the Staff of tlu> Ka.stern t'oa.st DelVmms: had set 
out from Belfast “with Ihe Oenerars approval” (tiie Ceneral 
being Sir (loorge Hiebardsou in eommam! of tin- Flsler \'olun- 
teers); had arrived at tduitham to lind hinnself nnwante<i lor 
the moment.; had thereu|)on run u[) lo London and called on 
some old rnililary friimds of the Committee (d' Imperial Dctenee 
at Whitehall Carden.s, ami had there lu'urd the same distpiieling 
rumours of growing iiuieeision in the (h>veminent. He had wen 
^ Callwallj vt)l. i., p. 1W* 

^ PolUidam and ifm liy Uml Ilttiwerlmwik, vul L. p. 24. 

® Lord Newtoii In in error when he wiyi4 ihiii Uili mmiiug |iliiee on Holiday 
2iid August'—see his Lije 0 / Lmmdmmet p. 
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been (old th:it. one reason all('f{ed for (be ollieial attilmle. was 
fear of 1 rouble in Ireland from (he llla(er Volnnlccr Force 
sluaild (he resrular army be withdrawn. 

Now C.ajdain S[)end<‘r, when at the War Ollice in 1911-12, 
had been eoneenu'd in (he scdieme of defence, for the United 
Kiiiffdom, and knew (hat in the ev(ait of war all four regular 
divisions in Gnsit; Brilain were to be witlulrawn; hut that the 
other two, (he Fonrih and Hixlli, were to remain in Ireland. 
Knowing all (bis, h<^ assnrc'd his frieiuls of the t'onnnil.tco of 
Imperial DelVnee (Ind. (lu' UIstcT Vohmtet.'r Fore(5 nol. oidy need 
cause no anxiety, but might be relied upon, if re(juired, to take 
tlu' pla,(!e of these tavo divisions. And as his friends were urgent 
on the need for some' ael.ion by the Gonservative leaders to 
h('art.en the (Cabinet, he offered to go down to Wargrave and put 
the ease before (.'arson. 

Major S|)et>der is under tbe impression that Carson received 
these; idcsis favourably and wrote two letters which Spender 
took back to Town and delivered; but to whom these letters 
were addressed he has eomi)letely forgott(m. Such lapses of 
memory are as tantalising (.o the biograplxT as they an; inevit¬ 
able when tlu; broad obliterat ing strean»s of lime and of war lie 
between tbe prc'sent a,nd the past. Sir Edward Carson himself 
had mort; (.adirely forgo(.le;n the incident; but what is certain is 
that; he stvt to work to rt'assure the Government as to Ulster, 
for The. Timea of Satnrday the 1st August, 1914, contained the 
folk)wing paragraph: 

“ Sir Edward Carson, in reply to a correspondent, has stated 
that; if re(inired by the Government, a large body of Ulster 
Volunteers will be willing and ready to give their services for 
Honu! l)c;fence and many will be willing to serve anywhere they 
are re<iuircd.” 

Carson returned to I.ondon either on the Saturday night or 
on the Sunday morning: he was not present at the midnight 
meeting at I.ansdownc House. Of that meeting, however, I 
have an account from Lord Lloyd, the only man (except the 
Duke of Devonshire) now living who was there. Lloyd, under the 
impression that his leaders would never listen to a “ mere back¬ 
bencher’s story,” hud persuaded Henry Wilson to go with him, 
and they went in together. 

Be 
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“I can sec the picture now as we wcih' shown in. Henry 
Wilson following me in a black Inverness cape and an (tjua'a hat, 
looking for all the world like a gaunt i-on.spirntor. As w<> were 
announced Lansdowne was sitting primly at his falde in tl.e 
middle of the room facing us. The Duke ot D<'vonshire was hall- 
asleep on a sofa. Bonar was chatting in a corner by the rir<‘ . . . 
I think it was with Balfour. Lunsd<iwne asked me why I had 
telegraphed for him, which gave me an opp«uiunity for telling 
my story. . . . Henry Wilson, in his turn, lol<l his .stor_\ from Hu; 
inside. . . . Lord Lansdowne, whe> showed a gri'ul decision and 
clarity, turned to Bonar and said: ‘ Bonar, wc; must gel hold 
of the Prime Minister to-night,’ and asked him to telciihoue to 
Bonluun-Carter. 

“Presently Bonar returned with th(‘ reply that Mr. Asquith 
was asleep and could not be disturbed by anjmue. It was there¬ 
upon decided to draft the now fatuous ultimatum to tlte (iovern- 
ment. 1 am sure 1 renutmber being told at tlu; time, I think hy 
Lansdowne, that no opposition had ever vimtunsl to give 
written advice to a Covenuneiit before, 'fhe memunmdum was 
rapidly drafted by Lansdowne. impn'ssing up<m Covennuent 
the vital importance of standing true to our oliligations to 
France and Ru.ssia and pledging t.lu; whole support of tlu; 
Conservative Party to such a policy.” 

Next morning (Sunday, August 2ud) t lu're was aiutf her meet¬ 
ing, cither at Bonar Law’s house; or at, some t’onseiw at ive eluh - 
there is a coulliet of evidence—Carson an<l Austen ChaminTlain 
being among those prcscTit. B(mur Law, after reading the 
memorandum, sat down and wrote his brief revision: 


“ Deae Mil. Aawn’H,- L(»rd Lansdowne and I 1V<1 it our 
duty to inform you that in our opinion, as well us that of 
all the colleagues whom we have been able to e<msuU, it 
would be fatal to the honour and security of the Dnited 
Kingdom to hesitate in supporting France and Russia at tht.s 
Juncture, and wc offer our unhesitating support to the < lovern- 
ment in any measures they may considtir necessary for that 

object. “ Yours very truly, 

“ Augusts 1914” “ A. Bona« Law. 
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liOrcl Newlon is niistiikcn in the date on which this missive 
was (i('li\Tr<HL Mr, Ma,xse says that it was ta.kcn by Lord 
LajisdowiK^s ciw to No. 10 Downin|[y StrccL wlua’t^ flic C-a-binct 
was Iluai si! (ing, short,ly aftca’ nu<l<lay ’’ on Smuhiv, he is 
almost <*(a-(ainiy rit^ht. The k'ltcr (by d<*si^n) was not marked 
private' and it came into Mr. Asquith's hands at a most oppor¬ 
tune' monu'nt. 

The (h)V(a‘nm('nt seemu'd to be hopelessly dividi'd: Iheu’c is 
a balanes' of (e'sliniony tha.t the majority of Minist<Ts weTC at 
that time a<jfainst intea've'ution in the European quarrel, “ They 
ealeulalsays Le)rd Mealey, to a tune of eight or niiui mem 
in the' Eal>ine't like'ly to agre'C with us.'’ MorUyy felt eonfideait 
etiough to tap t-hurcdnll on the shoulder anel say, “ Winston, 
we have^ be^aie'n you aftcT all.” Grey had intiuuiteel that if 
the^ C-ahine't was for lU'Utrality, he did not think tha.t lie was the 
iua,n te) esirry out sueli a |)e)lic'y the Primes Minister, who said 
h(' woulel not be' s(‘pa,ra,l.('d from Grc'y, we)rkeMh alder his maniuir, 
astuf t'ly aiul (‘arel'ully, to (he main end of prese'rving Ins (Cabinet. 
Morley re‘pe)rt.s that on Snuday Grc'y se'cnied l.o l)e we'akcning: 
“ lie profe'sse'd te) si,and by what he haei iolel ('amlion in his 
k'.lter of 1912, that wc we're left perfectly fxx'C te> decider whethcir 
we would assist France by armed force. Wc were not committed, 
he always saiel, to action in a contingency that had not; yet 
arisen and might never arise.'' Yet on Sunday aft^ernoon Morley 
be^gari to have doubts of his friends, although they were still 
“ on the surface . . • pretty stalwart.” On Monday the Prime 
Minister accepted four resignations, two of which were sub- 
seciucntly withdrawn; the ‘‘Beauchamp cave " had collapsed. 
Why? 

Morley’s memorandum on that crisis bears a puzzled aspect; 
it docs not even mention the letter as a possible explanation; 
but it quotes Mr. Asquith's speech in the Cabinet on Monday 
morning. Asquith had said, “ Then the idea of a coalition 
naturally occurs to one. . . . " .He .had .deprecated coalitions.^ 
Still, the idea “ naturally occurs to one." It was enough : indeed' 
it was more than enough. Asquith no doubt had read the letter 
of Bonar Law to his colleagues on the Sunday; he had allowed 
it to sink in, and drove the point home next day—“ Then the 
idea of a coalition naturally occurs to one.” 
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Morley was chiefly asfouislK'd by iht' cli!ui}'(' in the Chtuicellor 
of the Exehcqtier, who Iviul sct'mcd fo him mu- of (hns<' most 
devoted to neutrulify. “The motives of Lloyd (Ivtimv," says 
Morley, “were a riddh'.” In ndrospect Mr. Lloyd (ieor^e him¬ 
self say.s that. “ Ihdf^ium " was responsiiih' for the ehanj.'e and 
marks the 4th of .A.ni'ust, when Belf^num w.ns invaded, as the 
“fateful” date of “decision.” He even blames Sir Edwnnl 
Grey for negU’Ct.in}jr to put tlu' Helginn east' to his eolleagties. 
“Had the (pieslion,” lu' say.s, “of defending the ueulr.-dity 
and integrity of Belgium been nusotl lltere wonh! not h.-ue het'n 
a dissent.ient voiet' on lli.at, issue."' .\s a faet, the tpirslion had 
l)e('n raist'd, “ In llie eoiirse of these com (Tsai ions,” s l.ortl 
R('a,verbro(tk, “ Mr. Lloyd George demonsir.nleil to his friends 
with a map how small tui ini’r.nel ion of neiil r.alily siieh .a military 
move would imi'iy. Be marked on the m.ap with his linger the 
direetitm he Ihougbt the German mareh tlirongh Belgium woidd 
take. ‘ You .see,' he would .say, ‘ it is only ti little bit, and the 
Germans will pay for any dam.age they <lo.’ ”» 

By the night of Sunday, the ‘2nd .August, two days before 
Belgium was invaded, Mr. Lloyd George had alrejidy math' up 
his mind, for he then told his friend, Loni Hidtiell, to tell Sir 
John French that he w.as to ero.ss llu' Channel in emumand of a 
British army.® It is oerUun, at all events, tlmt it was made np 
on Monday, and we ma.y a,serihe tint chungt' witli .some eonli" 
deiuse to Bonar Law’s letter, tlu' contents of whii'h the Brime 
Minister poured into the minds of hi.s eolleagmes, as a ehemi,st 
might pour a etilalytie into a ehmdy test ttihe. to effect an 
instantaneous preei|)itat.iou. “The idea of a coalition niUtindly 
occuns to one ”---a coalition from which the Beaee Burty w<ndd 
naturally he omit;t.e<l. 

Such were the monumtou.s con,se(iuenee.s \vhi<‘h flow<*d finaii 
that Bank Holiday wcek-eml umh'r the elm.s im<l willow,s of the 
untroubled Thames. It was Car,son’.s part to <;onvey to the 
Prime Minister, either direetly or through th<' Press, what was 
to be expected of Ulster, Mr. A.s<iuith, on hts side, did not m-glcct 
the factor of Ireland: at three o’clock on the afternoon of 
Monday, the 8rd August, he had a private wiecting with John 

r David Lloyd GtWKc, IVar Memoir*, vul, 1.. iifi. ftO 7J. 

* PoltUdam and the War, p, ag. » Lord Eiddell, H-’ar Diariet, |i. «■ 
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Redmond, and Sir Edward Grey, later that afternoon, was 
able to assure the House of Commons—“ One thing I would 
say; the one bright spot in the v(Ty (Ireadful si(,nation is Ireland. 
The position in Ireland- and this I should likt; to bc' ehairly 
understood abroa,ii ■ is not a consideration among tlu; things 
wo ha.V(; t.o take; into accuaint now.” 

Carson, as Sir Edward Gri'y ina.de t.ha.t gravely decisive speech, 
saw t<'a.rs trickling down tlu; cheek of Winston Churchill, and 
knowing that lu', of all the Ministers, ha.d lu'ver wavt'rcd in 
tha.l. great crisis, Ca,rson wtait up to him as tluw passed out 
behind the Speaker’s chair and silently shook hands. 




Chapter II 


Recruitin^ in Ulster 

Carson and Uic VoIiinlrorH - n<*diii(md innlicH an offrr Thcic Iw.i meet- 
Carson and Kitolioncr - Kilfhcncr and Ucdiunnd Cin-ion and A'.quilh AMiiiith 
and Hfdnunul - t'ar.wn in Bidfiwt Unnur Caw walks utit. 

Under the. averted eye.s of *^''*’* 

pa.li(‘nt. of the issue, llu' Loyalists and Nalidiialists ef Irtland 
pursiu'd their jealous ([uarrel like the Ho^j and the Cat in Maeter- 
liiiek’s Itliir Uird. 

“■‘1 was (aieouraffinjr them to do their duly liravel)' and 
con.sei(aitiously,’ says the Cat,. ‘ Unfortunately tlu’ Uo}', who 
kept; on interruptiiijr nu' . . . ’ 

“‘What’s that?’ ^mwls the Dojr. Must wail a lull My 
little (!od, you don’t know; it wa.s lie who . . . ’ ” 

On or before the Jtlst July Sir Kdward Carsuti, ai-tiu<' on a 
telegram from James Craig,‘ sent the following message to the 
headipiarUa-s of the Volunteers: 

“All olUeers, non-commissioned oiru’ers and men who are 
enrolled in the Ulster Volunteer Fon*e. and who are liable to 
be called out by His Majesty for service in the present crisis, 
arc requested to answer immediately to His Majesty's call, as 
our first duty as loyal subjects is to the King.” 

The King of Spain was so puzzled by this paradox of loyal 
rebels that he aski'd Carson if the Ulster Volunteers hud not 
really been organised with the seeret eonnivanee of the (loviTii- 
ment; but in England at that moment the loyalty of Ulster was 
taken as a matter of course. 

What made a real sensation were tlu.; nssuranees of Mr. 
Redmond, who followed Sir Kdward Urey an<l Mr. Botiar Law 
on the Monday afttirnoon- “ If the dirt‘ iu*cessity is forced 
upon this country,” he said, “ we offer to the Covernmeiit of 
the day that they may take their troops away, mid that, if it is 
1 Sec vol. 11., p. 423. 
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alk)\v(‘(l to us. ill convnuioship witli our brethren in the Nurth, 
%ve will ourselves (k'feiul the coasts of our country. 

Tim Healy, cynica,! even in that crisis, wrote to his brother of 
Ibshuoiul’s off<>r “ 1 fanej' he would not have nia.de it without 
frettin/f his price* as to Home Rule”; but w'c need not sujipose 
that l.he mol.ive was mercenary. At such monu'nts men are apt 
to a,(“t upon the inslinct of the blood, and it is even possible 
that the first of that race, Raynmnd (Redmond) Fit'/williani de 
Carew, Commander of all the English Forces and Viceroy of 
In'land umk'r a Norman .King, may have spokt'ii through the 
mouth of his remofe tk'secudant. But the (itlu'r half of Tim 
llealy’s comment is certainly true: Redmond W'as to be em- 
barrasst'd by the reactions of that speech on the extremists of 
his own party. 

'fhe Na.tioiia.list Lc'ader was a man of courage: on the previous 
day he ha.d received a warning of the temju'r of those Irish 
Volunt.eers whom he could not control and of whom he was thus 
disposing. “ If tlu're is any hesitation on the jiart of the Govern- 
nu'iit. in getl.ing the King to sign the Home Rule Bill im¬ 
mediately ” (so their Inspector-General had written to him 
from Derry) “ i.lie Irish Reservists ought to be told not to join, 
and the men of the Special Reserve (old Militia) ought not to 
join,” and when he returned to his room he found a telegram 
from the same address: “ Army and Naval Reserve met, decided 
to refuse join colours until assured that King will sign Home 
Rule Bill.” Redmond’s influence sufficed to reverse this decision, 
and he hotly denied that he made terms with the Government 
in that crisis; but, bargain or no bargain, the Home Rule Bill 
on the Statute Book was more than ever a necessity to his 
political existence in Ireland. 

It was a season, as Mr. Churchill had predicted, when political 
enmities were forgotten. Churchill himself, who had played a 
true Englishman’s part in the crisis, received a warm letter of 
congratulation from Carson, and (on 5th August) replied from 
the Admiralty in terms no less cordial: 

“ My »kae Carson, —^Thank you so much for your letter. 

I am veiy grateful indeed to you for it. The good wishes of 
1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 8rd August, 1914. 



myfathcr’s friends are dear to me: and yours 1 \'alne espeeiidly. 

“I hope w<‘ shall souietinies in Ihe I'uturo i>e able In aet 

together. 

“ YtHirs sim'erely, 

“ Winston S. C'Ht'Krmij..” 

Mr, Asquith, on his side, had mads* liis Parly I’rure with the 
Unionist leaders: as by the tow'h of a fairy wand the House of 

Coinnioiis was turiu'd inlo a palace ol the Sleepiiin, Ui.uit) when' 
evcM'y fajudy jar saA'e that ol Ihe t al and fhe Iley \s.is put. 
asleq) until l'lu‘ kiss of foreign peaee should ai'ain awaken 
(lonu'sti(* war. As, ho\\e\’er, lii.s wand had ttiueia d 1 ailiattieut. 
before the (tovenuuent of Ireland Hill had ivaelied Ha- .Statute 
Itook and before the Amending Hill lead lieen d- Hated, lu satisfy 
Redmond willunit hreakiipr faith with Carson \v;e. .a feat to tax 
even the Prime Minister’s ingenuity. 

llis first idea was to suggest a meeting lad wren Hedmond 
and Carson, and ih<- interview look plae.' on the afternoon of 
5th August in the Speaker’s l/ibrary, Mr. l,o«Hu'r being pri-sent 
to keep Uh‘ pi’act* between llu' two Irishmen, lhat he barely 
succeeded is suggested liy the report of the tneet ing wlueh Rtid* 
niond imuh' to the I’rime Minister; 

“ 1 found Sir Kaiward Carson in an nhsolutely trr.Toneiluhlf 
mood about evi'rything, so numb .so indeed that il was impos¬ 
sible to diseiisK matters calmly with him. The gist <d' our eon- 
versatkm was this although, of <'om'se, I do not give you his 
words' -that if the (lovenimeni dared to put the Home Uule 
Bill on the StatuU' Book he and the 'I’ory Party would obstruct 
the Appropriation Bill, and revive all the lutterne.ss of the 
controversy. lie would not listen to my .suggestt'd way out of 
the dilHculty at till, and is evidently in the worst possible 
temper.”! 

Redmond went on to tell Asipiith that if the (lovt^rnment 
allowed themselves to he “ Imilied in this way by Sir Kdward 
Carson," there would he trouble both from lus party ami in 
Ireland: “It would” (moreover) “make it quite impossible 
for me to go to Ireland, a» I <hisire Us ths, ami t.ts tiTin.sIate into 
action the spirit of my speech tlie tstlu^r day.”* 

! Denis Gwynn, Life of John IkOmnd, i>. 8fla. 
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The opinion of Carson on i.hese prdinuinnrics is more than 
snptgested in a noti^ of the 51.h August, 1914, to Miss Frewen at 
Cluu’lton Musgrove in Stunerset; 

“ I had no time t,o \vril<‘ l.o yon to-day, and it is now 10.30 
so I only sc'iid you a, liiu'. 1 am vx'ry uuk4i d<‘pressed a.s I fear 
the Governnuait. mcaui, if tluy ea,n, to b(4.ray us, and pass the 
Home Rule Bill ovaa- our lu'ads and wliilst it is impossible 
to resist ii\ UlsU'r owing t.o tlu^ dillicailtic's ca.use<l by the 
j}res('nt sit.ua,tion. Tlu-y are such a lot of scoundrels I believe 
they are <piit(' (-apaible of a.nything. If it is possibU^ 1 go 
to-morrow, 'Phursday night, to Belfast;, but; I may Ix; detained 
hen;. . . . Eveaything is topsy t.urvy and 1 a,dvise you staying 
in the country for the presemt, at all ev('nt.s. . . . 

“ My love is always yours, 

“ Edwakd.” 


So b('ga.n again t.lu; tug-of-war bet.wetai tiu'sc two men, pulling 
at the two a,rms of the Prinu' Minister. Ascpiith, replying the 
next <la,y, assure<l ILulmond tluit his intention to s<'(' th<; Bill on 
the Statute Book tha,t session was “ a,bsolutely unchanged”; 
but that, as to prorogue at that moment “ would in all the 
eircumsta.nces be widely regarded as a j)iece of sharj) practice,” 
he suggested a “ very short adjournment,” a,ud trusted that 
“ you will be content with my assurances.” 

So far from being “ content,” Redmond replied the same day 
with two indignant protest.s against any such course, and wrote 
also to Bii-rcll: “ Unlc.ss I am able to announce to the Party 
that the Prime Minister will give a definite pledge about pro¬ 
rogation, it will be impossible to prevent a debate which will, 
I fear, be very disastrous in its consequences.”^ 

In the meantime Carson was working desperately to reconcile 
his loyalty with the interests of his friends in the North and in 
the South. He had believed, or at any rate he had hoped, with 
Craig, that “ surely the country would read between the lines 
and store up that much to our credit when the issue is finally 
fought out ”; but had reason to fear a fatal mischief to the 
Unionist cause under cover of the war. When the Southern 

1 Ibid., p. 364. 
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Unionists showed a fiamieiuy tt» join uj> with Urdinoiu] and his 
Irish Vohinit‘<'rs, (’arstm warm'd them that (he issue ot’ Huuie 
Ride ivus still open and in due eourse they were to leurn wiuit 
loyalt.y was to Ih' expected of n Ixniy seen'tly controlled Iw the 
Irish Hepuhliean Rrotherhood. 

John MaeNeill, who at. that linu' was Chairinati of the Pro¬ 
visional Fonunitfee of fhe Irish \'oIunteers. was. like Ht'dinond, 
using the Movement to bring ahoul a, union between the North 
and the South. On the (ifh August 1 m‘ wroii' to Carson asking 
for an interview “ in onler to follow up our offer of eonii.'d eo- 
O[)era,tion with the I'lster \'o!unteers during tin- prcM-ul .grave 
emergency, " .-uhI proiJosed a meet in>r also between Ctdouel .Moore 
and Sir (h'(»rge Richardson, to eoneert measures '* in the event, 
of a foreign in\a,si<ai of lr<-laiul,’' and to <leal with “ (juest hm.s 
afh'eting the [ireservalion of pidilie ord<-r.” 

Cjirrson eoidd not be in Rellast to keep such on appointna'iit 
even if lu' liad .so desired, nor were the CIster \'oIuut<'ers in any 
mood for such co-operation. What eoneerm-d fltem w;is tla'ir 
own fait'. 'I'iiere wits ji disp<i.sition, its Cnpiniu Hall reported to 
Carson, to “ plaet' their hearths and homt's tirst, whih' at the 
same lime Um' Imperhd spirit is strtmg in them.” The Re.s-ervists 
hail gone; some of their young men had hi'cn recruited; hut. the 
bulk ot t.lu' Force remfiiued the best, trained and ('(piipped boily 
of men outside the Hi'guhir .\rmy in the United Kingdom. 

What wen; they to do Y Tiiey waited for tlieir " Sir Fdwju'd ” 
to tell t.lu'm. Kven tin* carters and turmers, who.se horses ivcre 
requisitioned by t,he Army, lookeil tu their leiidtT for advlee, 

“ Dkaii SiH,” out! of them wrote to tin* Army Furehasing 
Olllcer, “ I,rnt.il Sir Kdward Uar.sun is sati.stieil that, ILM. 
Government will not play any mon' tricks ovit the Home 
Rule Rill, ,I cannot let my horses go, (Otherwise, of <*oursi', 
I facilitate you. 

” Jou.N' MeC.xi,i.«it(ati.” 

One of Carson’s main objects was to bring t he Force into the 
war, not as scattered recruits but as a fighting unit. On the 
6th August the Secretary of the Ulster Unionist Couneil stated, 
on the authority of Sir George Richardson, that “ Sir Edward 
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Carson is at present in consnliation with the War Office as to 
how the Ulster Volunteer Force can be used at present in the 
interests of Ihe Empire,” which gives us the approximate date 
of a noteworthy intr'rvicw. 

Lt)rd Kitchener was iiu^lined at tirst to take a hectoring tone 
with Carson, whom no doubt he mistook for just one more of 
those troublesome politicians with whom he was condemned to 
deal. 

“ Surely,” he said, “ you are not going to hold out for Tyrone 
and Fenuiinagh 1 ” 

“ You art^ a damned c^lever fellow,” said Carson, “ telling me 
what I ought to bo doing.” 

“ If I had bc(;n on a ])latform with you and Redmond,” 
lvit(!hcncr retorted, “ I should have knocked your heads 
togi^ther ! ” 

“ I’d lil<(; to see ye try,” said Carson in his slow drawling way, 
but with suclx a look as made Kitchener instanlly change his 
tone. 

After l.hese unprottiising proliminaric's the in[.('rview went 
smoothly. Ca,rson remn.rke(l Ihat lu; utuI Craig (who was with 
him) had doiu^ their duty, as they saw it., l.o t.he Empire. Tliey 
had created a force which might be of service at that, june.ture; 
but they would t:n.kc it as a kindness if, as far as |)ossible, the 
Ulstermen w'cre k(;pt. tog<!thcr for war service. 

Kitchener cordially agreed: the Ulster Volunteers were wel¬ 
come to fight under their own denomination and in their own 
units. Up till then, he remarked, the name of Ulster had not 
appeared in t.he War Olliec List, although the North of Ireland 
Horse and the Royal Irish Rifles wore recruit ed in the Province. 
But by all means let them keep the natnes of their Volunteer 
Battalions and let them wear the Red Hand of Ulster in their 
caps. 

These three strong men—Carson, Craig, and Kitchener— 
parted good friends with the main lines settled; but the political 
trouble remained. 

On Friday, the 7th August, the Lord Mayor of Belfast held 
a great meeting to organise the loyal service of that city, at which 
Carson should have been present. He wrote instead that he had 
to stay in London, “ having regard to political questions still 


unsettled’’ which might involve considerations lor Ihstcr of 

far-reaching importance, and T am hound to he at. my post.” 

“ Our loyalty,” he reminded t.he .Lord M;iyor. “ was of no rei'cnt 
date, but the very foundation and grouiuhvork ot our pt)litical 
action.” 

And he went on: 

“ Wc will now ho prcpar('<l to show on<*<‘ more, without any 
bartering for (‘onditions, tiiat. tlu' cause ot (•rent Britain is <iur 

cause_Wc shall, T am sure, he prepared at any eo.st to offer, 

as wc have already offered, our splendid lor<‘e tor ln\ at sei\i(*e 
to onr King and eotinlry in the ecrlain hope that, (-od will 
defend the right.” 

That there was lua'd for these exhorlation.s appears in a lettor 
of lOlh August; to ('.arson from Alexamier MeDowadl. “'I'he 
view,” the Belfast solicitor wrote, “■ was pretty widespreail th.'it 
the Volunteer Force should only off<-r their si rviees as the result 
of a hargaiip” and he was gl.ad t hat ('arson agreed it was a wrong 
one. Tlie recruiting had heen done indiscreetly; the \iilunteer.s 
were in a ha’/c; hut if Ihnne Rule were hung up till tlu- eiul ot 
the war, and Carson offered Kitehetu'r 20,000 nmn tor loreign 
service, “ and you came here, aiul stut<‘d what y<ai had offt-n-d, 
there would he no dillieulty in getting at once that immhtT and 
I think probably more.” 

It is interesting to rememlK-r that, a few days before Uednumd 
had impressed John MaeNeiil and (lolonel Moore witli his view 
that to hold up tlie lieservists would he fatal to tlu- <'ause ol 
Home llule. llcdrnond also liad hi.s interview with Kitchener, 
who received without enthusiasm the ofh-r to guard the coast 
of Ireland, which he took to he in no <langer. “ (let me live thou¬ 
sand men and I will say ‘ thank you,’ ” lu- told Uedmond; “ get 
me ten thousand and I will lake off my ha,t to you.”‘ 

Redmond turned impatiently from tlu- War Minister to the 
Government and pressed them on two points to supply hw 
volunteers with “ some arms and some drill instructors ” for the 
Volunteers and to place the Home Rule Bill on th(‘ Statute Book. 
Between these two fires the Prinuj Minister worked m usual for 
compromise or for delay. “ A long and rather critical Cabinet 
this morning,” he noted in his Diary, the 10th August; 


1 Stephen Gwynn, Mr. RedmonO'i LaH yw*. p. t8». 
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Redmond was pressing for prorogation and iminedijitc placing 
on tlic Htatnie Book, ('arson sent a rather threatening Icdier in 
ilie o|)p(,)sitc scaisc,'’ 

The ^‘’rather tinreatening letter,dated 10th Angnst, was 
written from Mr. Bonar Law's house in Kensington. Here it is: 

Beau Mil AsQ.n‘iTn,—•Eaptain (hriig has just returned 
from Bella,st with tlic worst possible lunvs. I sent to 1 he Biifast 
papers the resohdion passi^l on ilu‘ noili July by tlu^ Ulster 
Ihiiouist nuatdxTs which was shown to you I)y Mr. Bonar 
Law. It is a.s roLIows: 

“ ‘ Tha,t in vi(nv of tliegra,vesitua.tion in Enropea.n polities, 
we approve of the pro])osal of Sir Edward (arson t.hai., on 
l)eha.ir of tlie Irish Unionist. Ihirty, he; should agrtH‘ to the 
adjournnH'nt of the (l(d)a.U' on the Anuauling Bill until such 
da-le: a,s tlu^ (h)V(a’nnumt and tlu^. Lea,(ha\s of tl)e Opposition 
ma.y, in ilu; int.er<‘sls of llu^ UniUal Kingdom ajul the 
Empire, detiaanine.’ 

“ Now that it is Ixiicwed that the Home Rule controversy 
is to be rcvivecl, the imlignation in Ulstra' is extreme. They 
think t.hc‘y have becai Ixjtrayed, and I am phuxxl in the posi¬ 
tion thai; I mnst (utiuT resign the lea.dership of Ulster or go 
over to Belfast and throw in my lot with my people there in 
any action they may feel bouml to take, Iiowcver distasteful 
it might be to me and Iiowcver much it might be disliked in 
England. 

“ All this dilTiculty could be avoided by simply postponing 
the controversy, a,nd if it were postponed Captain Craig in- 
forms me that he is in a position to offer Kitchener at once 
2 Divisions of trained men (about 20,000) with all their equip¬ 
ment for immediate active service abroad;, and in addition" 
,a similar number for home service in Ulster. If the .controversy 
goes on of course none of these men will be available, much,: 
to my regret. .. 

“Edwaed Cakson.” 

“ We had a very animated debate ” (in the Cabinet), Asquith 
goes on; “ and for a time it seemed as though we should come 
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to a deadlock.” “ Happily, not. for the iirst, or pcrlmps the last, 
time, I was able to devise a form of savin-; words wlueli pleas<'d 
evea-ybody, and which I ha.ve just (5.15) read to tht' House with 
the iKaicdiclioii of Bouar Law and not n .sinj-le c|U(‘stiou from 

anyl)ody.” . , , 

The “ form of saving; words,” on wliieh Mr. Astpnili thus con¬ 
gratulated himself, proposed an adjournment until the 2ot.h 
August in wlueli interval the Lovi'rmnent, lumped to make 
proposals which might, meet, with ” sonu ihing like gi-neral 

The hope was vain: helwemi two such opposites there could 
be no gcma-al aeqiiieseenec. On ‘iUth August, Craig wrote 
desperately to Carson, oll'ering to come over. 

“• In t.lu‘ meantime till the Covernmeiit either approach you 
or Asipiith betrays us opmily in tlu' House the only policy is 
absolut.e sih’uce. No oirer ol assistance would be ba<‘keii up Inie. 

till the i>eoplc know their fate. . . . 

“ I sec clearly that., however much we curse and damn the 
P.M. in the House, we must .say all the same, that we will do 
our best under the eireumslauces for the .\rmv and the country; 
then come over luu'e and fa,e(' th<‘ music, and do our best. 

The dilemma for loyal Hlster is jmt with less .anger and more 
pathos by a Loyalist, who wrote from Dungannon, County 
Tyrone, on the I«th August: 

“D.BA11 Sni Ki>WAiU),--VVe decided to-day at onr meeting 
to hold all we etin hack till iJOth wlum we should know yea 
or nay, hut. Home Rule won or lost, w<- must, go in then for 
King and Country. 1 go myself with my men. . . . We’ve, <hme 
our best lor the best of leadens ... I do hope and Jiruy he will 
nob fmd at the hist hour our action will hurt, him or in any 
way injure the ea.use he has fought, as none othereoukl t hrough 
the last two awful years. , . . Wc must accept t.lie invitation 
and come out for our King. 

“ Believe me, yours very faithfully, 

“R. S’MftVKNSON.” 

“ Some of the Omagh men will go in spite of us on Thurs¬ 
day and Ricardo told me to-day he got 40 yesterday from 
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Belfast and also this morning 12 Nationalist (Fermanagh) 

Volunteers marched in under an ollieer and (nrlisted.—R. S.” 

Such was the sl.rugglc going on in the heart of Ulster, and in 
the heart of Carson. 

On the inth August Birn.'ll sent to Bedmond a programme 
of three possible policies whic-.h were to be disexissed between 
the Irish Nationalist and the Prime Minister. The letUT brought 
Redmond to London a.n<l on 21st August Mr. Asquith’s Diary 
records: “ the old bother about Tyrone and those infernal 
snii>pcts of Fermanagh and Derry . . . Redmond does not sec 
how lie and Carson can be brought nearer than they were at 
Buckingham Palace three weeks ago. . . 

On the 22nd August Redmond sent to Asipiith a long memo¬ 
randum bidding him defy Carson, pass Home Rule and so win 
Irish loyally and Irish-Ameriiuin fih'iidship. If (kirson raised 
“ an unph'asant s<aau%” there would be “a rc'vulsion of hading 
against him, not mendy on tlu' Lilx'ral bul;on thed’ory beiudies.” 
“ The enlra.iua;,” he argucal, “ of siudi strong Unionist peers as 
Lord Desborough, Lord Arran, Lord Powerscaiurt and several of 
the like kind, and of J’rotestant landlords hitherto convinced 
Unionists,” into the Irish VolunUa'rs was proof of a growing 
revolt against the policy of Ulster. Tlurc was another argument 
which Redmond did not state, but whicli was well understood 
between those two parties: enthusiastic as he had become for 
the Allied cause, the Irish leader would or could do nothing for 
recruitment until Home Rule was on the Statute Book. 

On 81 st August the patience of the Ministerial Job was almost 
exhaustcul. After asking the House of Commons for a further 
adjournment often days, Asquith, in his Diary, makes complaint 
of a “ lot of trouble ” with the Irish on both sides. “ I sometimes 
wish,” he exclaims, “ we could submerge the whole lot of them 
and their island for, say, ten years, under the waves of the 
Atlantic! ” 

Redmond had just told the Prime Minister, in the House of 
Commons, and publicly, that “ any proposal which would have 
the effect of depriving us of the enactment of the Irish measure 
... would do infinite mischief and would be warmly resented by 
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Carson liad said not.lnn^^; I)nli we nia.y supposi^ i.hai; liis mind 
was aln*ady nuid(‘ np. l!t‘ would, Crai|^ advised, face the 
nmsic '' in Ilisf.c'r. A hov (lays Ix'fon^ (on 2Uh Auyust) his friend 
Jose{)h Fisher^ had wrilitai t'o him : 

Frcaicli and liritisli arc Ixniir^ J’elled Isuic in Hrhdom, and 
even if llie niornii^Cs news Ix' Ixdft'r than to-davts, if. will still he 
clea-r tluif; flua'c is a. supnatu^ crisis for I lx* Empire a.nd for 
Europe. . . . If you ha,V(' made* l<‘nns, territorial or h'mporal, well 
and ^ood: if you ha.V(* s<‘('ured noiua if. may mean that, wa* shall 
hav(‘ to fi<4’hl for Ulsfc'r at^'ain wiien flu* war is over. Huf. I entreat; 
you, t<‘rms or no t(*rms, f.o rist* fo the (UHsision, and to dc'clare 
Ix'fon* all Kurofx* lo-morrow that, (nuay drilhal Lister Volunt<*er 
is a, soldicx' of tlx* Empire* and is r<‘a(!y ami ^villin<,^ to obey Lord 
Kiteh(‘!U‘r\s ordm’s at a. day's nofiets'' 

Carson did not. m*ed tlu\se i'xhortations: as lu* laid said to 
Kilehema* some* tinu* iH'fona h<* knew his duty k!){*w also the 
in]iporta.n(‘(* of llu* Act; of Lnion to tlu; snf<‘ty of ihv Unit(*d 
Kinpfdoni. A rc'verse in tlx* liOd of Fland(*rs cundd, us he knew 
from history, lx* rtdrieviul; but to divide a mut(‘d (x)untrv under 
sepa,rate ^ovt*nnn(‘uts involvcai a. (le(‘p(*r a,ml mon* pcuiuaneat 
dang(*r. How Ix* hit it. is su^Hr('st<‘d by Lord Beav<*rbrook in au 
anecdote told without <*omprtIxmsion of t.lx* issu<*.s at stake. 
Carson, eomin|j^ out, of Bonar La.w\s room, was int(‘na^ptcxl by 
someone who d(*due(H! from his “^hastiy ('ounUaiance that 
something (Ircaulful ha.d happc'n<'d a.t tlx* Front. 

Fox* luuiveiCs saJvc/’ ilu; obsi*rv(*r exdainuxh tell me what 
has happened 1 What is the ntnvs ? ” 

“ The very worst possilxhy my dc*ar hdlow. TIhj vti*y Wi)rstd’ 
But what has happ<*nedV Is tlu* news vtay had? 

Bad?’’—in a tone of im^ie sohanuit-y. The very 
wox'st, Asqxiith has d(*eided to j)ut tlx; Bill on tlu^ S(a.tut;e 
Book.” 

Carson howxal, neverth<I(\ss, to a. Fate tluit was stroni^xT than 
Carson. Before the end of the month lx* must havi* Ixam resohxd 
to face the music,” and let Union go, for on tlie 2Hth, August his 
Mend Walter Long wrote to him: M.y UKAit Nno,-'Some 
things are easier written than said and I just want to tell you 
how much I feel for you in the cruel fate which has overtaken 
X Ulutermaa, journalist aud barrister, at one time Kclitor of Nwihem Wkig* 
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you , , . by no of your own, you eonipt'lliHl to s(‘e your 
hopes dastied to I lie |»'round/’ 

On Unit snnu^ day, the ‘28th Au^pisL Mr, Birrell n^ported to 
Ilediuoud thaf. Lord ILdx'rts had eonv(*v<*cl to KiUduaiis’ au 
unamdilunml ofhs' from Ca-rson t.o put all his UlsUa* Volunteers 
at his disposal lor drilling purpose's . . , witli some sort, of assur¬ 
ance tha.t 85,000 of them arc willing, if a.ee<'pt('d, to i'ulist and 
go alitoa-dd^ 

And now to “ fa,e<5 the mmlc.r On 8rd Se'pte'mher iti Ihdfast 
(arson pre'side'd ovt'r a. un't'ting of the Ulstea' Unionist. (\>un<*il 
which ‘'cordially a[)proved tiu' arrangements inade by our 
h'adeu's with the' War Otliee^ for aedivc' s('rvi(*(^ abroael of one^ or 
more Ulster divisions and urgc'd all Loyalists who owe' allc'giance 
to our cause and who are qualiiied to enlist a t oncc' for sc'rviee in 
such divisions.’’ 

Ihe spc'ech wliich lu^ nua-de upon that rc'solution was in some 
respec'.ts his gr('a.tesl, Jh^ hn,d been told l)(‘foreha,nd by glooniy 
prophets that !u^ would liol, g(4; a (‘lu'er, or a. recruit, or e:vcn 

(»od sav(' th(^ Kiiig, " hccausi' of ilie vvay t he (h>v('rnnu'nt ha,d 
treated them. " We do not seek,” said (Parson, " to purchaKse 
terms by selling our pat.riotism,” " llh)gla,nd\s dilli<‘ulty,” he 
weixt on, " is not Ulster’s opportunity : England’s dilliculty is 
our diHicthty# England’s sorrows have always been ami always 
will be our sorrows.” 

They had kept the truce; they had struggled for no mean 
party advantage:'' However we arc treated and however others 
act, let us act rightly. If we are betrayed while we are acting 
loyally to our country, the infamy will not be ours.” As for 
Home Eulc: "We stand where we have always been. It will 
never be law in our community.” 

Then he spoke of his anxiety " dihleult to measure ” since the 
War had brokc'u out, of tlu^ dilliculty in switching off men’s minds 
from wluit had oocupiiul them for the past three years, and of his 
laith, " from the lirst moment, that Ulster would give all possible 
assistance to tlu^ United Kingdom in the waging of the war.” 

He spoke of the Volunteers, whom he had watched from their 
infa.ncy, wlio had given him “ the confidence and assurance of 
victory,” who had trusted him as he had trusted them, and to 
whom he said, " t^to and help to save your country and to save 
■■ Cc„ ■ . . 
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your Empire.... (Jo and win honour for lUKter and hn* IrehuuL’’ 
He dcserihcK"! the tcanus- he had made for tluan with llu^ He(‘niary 
of State for Wax, ftuil, thtw slionld .seina^ !o|,ndlua* in a Divisiim of 
their own. . And so 1 say to lutm as far as liny ha.ve eoin 
fidenec a.!ui trust in m(\ to and do tlunr <iufy to llu‘ ca)un{ry 
and %ve will takc^ ean‘ of polities liensifti^r/' As to tluar anxicdy 
for their pcajpU^ and their honu^ lu‘ rcarssunal fluan: \\v an^ 
quite stroni^ etH>U|j^hd" lie said, to takt‘ <‘ar<‘ of ours<'lvi\s cnaai 
after tlu^ niei\ wlu> eome within tlu‘ litnils c)f tadistinent liav(‘ all 
enlistedd’ 

Tliat same ni<^ht (‘arson wrot<‘ (from tln^ Lister ('hdi, ihdfast) 
t<i Miss Fnmaai; '' I stad. you a win* to-day. after our mtHdiui^t* 
It was a. woiuli'rful siu‘<a\ss aiul now I am in ur<'at hop(\s W(‘ will 
get our naai in large* numixa's. llu* promist* of making tluan into 
a (livision has Ixaai a, gnsit help. ... I had a grcsit. <amdion at the 
way lh(* people* lua'e trust im* and look to uk* for advicna . . 

Tlu^ result of tlu* appead was all that Larson laipcah Hitherto 
reeruiis laul joimal the colours in a. lri<‘kle; Iheiampon tiny 
enlisted in battalions. Next day Sir Falward Larson ami James 
Ciaug inspeet.tal (dgUt humlred imai of tlu* North Belfast lh*gi- 
nient, five hundred of whom hidongial to the Spt’eial Serviiai 
Section " the eor/M* dA7i/e of tlu* h’ons'. (hni hh-ss you," said 
Carson. “May you eoim* lau’k lilhal with honour and viedia-y.” 
Whereupon they gave* tlnaa* <‘lH‘ers for tlie King and man‘lual in 
a body to enlist at the Old Town Hall. I'lie day aftca* ilu* Ntaih 
Bclfasts furnisluai anotiuT eontingiait; the East, South and 
West Belfast Hegirnents and ila^ Young (’itiztai Vohuitia‘rs fob 
lowed suit. Before a month was out Bedfast ha<l naaidtcHl nearly 
eight thousand nuau and tiu' Leyalist distrieds of Llsha* over 
twenty thousand more, (^arson and t!raig had aiaindaiif ly miule 
good their promises to Kilehener: they and their friends not only 
raised hutludpeel toe(|uipa<a)iupltd(‘division and in rts'ord f inns 

There wa,s om* thing, how(‘Vt*r, whi<di Listen* weadd not do. On 

the 26th of August lawd KitelMdu*r had writ.lem f.o (‘ring: 

' “ The Belgian Army is in want of annsaiid amimiuitiom If ycai 
can supply their necessities, you will be doing good to our com¬ 
rades who arc fighting the Cermans so bravely. 

■“ I have the utmost confidence that you will do your best to 
; meet •their wiiheS''and demanisA 
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When ii Mission went, over to ReUjvst (o sni)})ort. this 

iippeal, il, was hospitably received, and was infornu'd of Ihe 
eirennislanees in which Mu- rilles inij,dit ht' nspnnal lor the 
defeiua* of tUsler. Now if the Mission could persuade (he Hril.ish 
Governnu'ut (.o eaneel Ilonu^ Rule or exclude Ulster from its 
opt'ration, nnieh tuijfht he done. Otherwises. .. 

‘'PIks Mission sorrowfully admitted (lus loj^ie of the ca,se, and 
Mrs. (trai^r mimd:ed the enve'lopc; containing the correspondenee, 
“ .Janies re-fused (.o part with eine ride-.” 

We-re thesy justilie-el in the-ir wa.rine‘ss ? On 8(,h S<-ptemher 
Mr. Ririrll teild Mr. Re-elmonel that the (tahinet haei eh-eieleel tei 
plaeses the Rill on the Statutes Reiok “ at one-i-,” with the- jirovisei eif 
ji short Me-iisures peist.poning the eipeTatiein of thes Aest, juiel eal- 
cuhite-el that thes Oppeisitiem weiuld protest hut wemlei not 
elivieh'. “ Ua.rsem,” s.aid thes Chief Hesesrelary, “ by his ve-ry astute 
spe-e-e-h to the British gallery, a.pjiesars tei me- to he le'a.eling uj) to 
!i aeoe'/iS heroic, iilmost (e-arful, ele'Mune'ia,tion eif us all jis a sed. of 
lying unp.-ilrioties curs harelly weirlli epia,rre‘lling with, who may 
hes le-ft to go on their eiwn elishone-st way, anel when (he war is 
ove-r Ulster will one-e- again he- found re-aely te> e-xeluele- Homes Rule 
hy force- Ireim he-r hounehirie-s. Beinar Raw anel A. Chamhe-rlaiu 
will, I doubt not, feilleiw .suit.”i 

So it happened. On the 15lh September the Prime Minister 
announesed his terms. Ilenne Rule was to become law, but to 
•remain by virtue of a supplementary Bill in a state of suspended 
animation until after the war; Mr. Asquith pledged himself that, 
the eseieresion eif Ulster being “ an absolutely unthinkable thing,” 
the- Aest weiuld neit e.eimc into oper<ation until Parliament had the 
fullest eippeirt.unity, hy an Amending Bill, eif altering, meidifying 
or epialifying its provisieins in such a way as to secure the general 
conse-nt heith eif Ireland and the United Kingdom. 

Sir Edwarei Carson said neithing in reply: but Mr. Ronar Law, 
whei saiel tluit hes .spokes feir him, repcateel the words that Carson 
had useel: if Uls(;e'r were treated forty times worse than they arc 
being tresat,esel he would still go to them and say, “ at such a time 
it is your duty to go forth and help your country.” Mr. Bonar 
Law, in his grating manner, accused the Prime Minister of a 
breach of faith with the Opposition: and accused Redmond of 
Denis Gwyim^ ibid., p. 870 . 
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exacting terms by ii <‘<>!ulitionaI loyalty.Having proiuisecl, 
Bcvcrthc'lcsSj to support the (iovc'rnnuuiit in I he eoiubu’t, of the 
war, M'r. Bonar La-w ma,relied out of the Ibnis<^ at t lit' lu*ad of the 
Ilnionist. Party. 

Thus endt'd at that time llu^ grt'at confrovtTsy over the ilb 
omened Third Home' Buk' Bilk Mr. Astpiilh hati ret {nested 
Eirrell t.o retpu'sl Hcahnoud iliat. Iliort' sluadti In* no ('rowing 
over t.he victory but it was in fac'i im viciory Oflaw for 
Redmond or ('arson. In tliis judgnuail t^f Sokauou t!u‘ hahy was 
to bc' dism(‘mb('r('d: !)o(h W('r(' k'ft with ghastly fragansifs of 
ilnit; for wiru*h flay had haiglif. Htslmoml had won tlio Snufh 
aud ('arson liar North; Ibslnujud had lost a I'uitrd Iisland and 
('arson had lost a. Fnitrd Kingdom. It W'as a bitter day for both 
ih(‘S(' Irislunen: nor (*ou!d it hav<' bcca^ a liappy day for (lie 
Englishman who luid sufha'otl so nuu’h Ixdwoen tluan. 


1 Deais CJwynii, ibid., {a JIHO. 
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Kedniond hi the south - thiunous words. 


SiK Euwahi) Carson, 1o.s(t htuI victor, dntw himself out; of that 
last ordt'al in Ulster mon; dead than alivt'. “ Here I am stuck 
in bed for another day ” (he wrote to Miss Frewen from Fa,ton 
riae.e) “ with thtit horrid |)ain in my side. ... I am beeominfr a 
chronic, invidid ! And, of course, it is the result of all the worry 
I have throufrh.” A stninge k-tter on tint eve of mtirritige, 
yet e.hiinudcrisi ie. Carson, as his friends well knc'W, woukl he 
plunged in hopeless gloom in tlu' morning and yet be his old 
lighting self by midday. 

Then lut turned from his own troubles to those of a lady of 
tlutir acquaintance, “ who bc'ing CJerman is of course very un- 
happy, as she cannot hear from her people in Herlin, tind, in 
addition, I suppose, hoars nothing but abuse of Germany.” 
“ Do not believe ” (he went on) “ all you read about atrocities. 
The same kind of things are appearing about us in the German 
and American papers. Our Press make a great mistake in 
reporting victories which are not real and make the people take 
a less serious view of the situation than the true one. The fact 
is that it will take all our patience and sacrifice to pull through 
this awful war and before long people will have to make great 
sacrifices and changes.... I have to meet B. Law and a General 
Cowan on Monday so perhaps you will not come up till Tuesday. 

I would hate you to be lonely on Monday evening.” 

On September 17th, 1914, these two dear friends and strangely 
assorted lovers, Edward Carson and Ruby Frewen, were married 
at Charlton Musgrovc in Somerset. Thenceforth a serene presence 
ruled Carson’s home and made it a secure refuge from the weari¬ 
ness and vexation of life. His desire, more than ever, was to 
leave the bitter field of politics and divide his time between law 
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and home; but two tliingK kept him in FarliaiucnL-Ihe war and 
Ireland. 

Carson took his bride at onee to Ulster to make tier known to 
his friends. On ihc^ 28th Sc^pUanbtT ‘'M/oviaam! Day’" they 
were in Ih^lfast. Carson addrc^sseal a gr<'af nuHaiug in th<^ Listen' 
Hall, (‘xhortiiig tlu' young nuai to join flu‘ eolours, assuring the 
people iliat t lunr (*aus(^ wouhl not hv wtsaktUHsi by flnar sa(*riti<ns 
That night Mr. Bonar Laav naiewed tlu^ " Bhaiheim pkalgi* — 
“without any eondition," and Carson (‘xhorted t!iom again 
to sink (‘V(‘rvtJung in tluir tinfy to King and eomitry: I 

b(‘li(W(‘ as finnly as I (‘an b<‘lit‘V(‘ anytliing that in tin* siuna^ssful 
prosecnitioii of Uu' war we will hav<‘ strived also t!a‘ Lister 
question." 

Carson had his pcu'sonal anxiedy, whi(‘!( eaiiK'out in a dramatic* 
(.urn of Ids spc'cadi. “ Ltd, mt* say a wtaal for flu* Naa’\%" he wax 
saying, wdjen sonu'ont* extdainunl, '' You have a son fhrn\ Sir 
Edward.’' Ves, mul in (ht* Army alsoC’ In* (‘ontimunl. Ih* liad 
two sons at llu* front ; many of his dcnirt'sl IVifauls and relativass 
were also liglding: in Ids situation and anxitdies lu' was Ivpitad 
of the (‘onnuunity to whieli he htdougtu! tlu* Loyalists of Irm 
land; and he l)uru(‘d with their ardour, unalt(*n'd tliouedi fludr 
world might fall. “No, my Lord Maytax ludwithstanding t!ie 
Bill, or if lluua* W(‘re fort}' of ilumi, tiny will nr\<’r get, us f,o 
alter our loyalty to onr King. 'They may purehasi* loyalty for 
other p(‘opl(x Ours is born and bred in us." 

The liritish (Jovernnuiit laid tiif,er(sl the struggle not caily 
divided and iheredbre infirm in mind, but illqirc'parial and ilL 
cejnipped, DislrusUng and (waai dc’Spising militar\' torc‘c% they 
had cut down all warliket stores and n\sc*rvc*.s to the point of 
danger^ and hadca,rried the spirit of (uanprcaidse into tlie eonclind 
of war. Misunderstanding ilu* spirit of tin* llrilisli nalioiu they 
souglit to cajole and to bribe whvrv tliey tuiidit* liave com* 
mandecL and in the inUnassts of trade* and of polity wtiuld liave 
done their enemy as little instead of as inueli hurt as possible. 
The Germans were influemeed by no such cmnsidtaxitions; tliey 
were well prepared; they had made war their seitmeex almost 
their religion; they hit and they hit hard. Under tluxse swift and 
unexpected Mows, the Liberal administration ilcmndci:ed help¬ 
lessly, never facing the situation; but clinging to their political 
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conc('])t.s, and turning desporntcly from one expedient to 
anotluT. 

As things wenl from bad to worse, the (V)nservaliv(^ Opposi¬ 
tion, which hiui more of tlu' itistinet for war, began to repent 
of its ready arapiicseenee in tbe party triux'. On the 21.st of 
Oel.obc'i’, liM-li, Waltc'r Long wrol.c^ to (’arson: 

“ Matiy tlninks for your letter. I agree in part that eritic'ism, 
C(n'ta.inly a,M:aek, at this monu'ut is, if possible, to be avoided; 
but on the otlu'r hand I don’t fca'l s,at.is(ie<l tha t \vc can sit sikait 
when inanilVst, and (>a.sily remedk'd blunders arc. bc'ing (hhii- 
mittxul broadcast. . . . During the Bo('r War t.h<^ other side not 
only erit.ieised our policy in going to war; but violently attacked 
us on the way we eondueted it. We now are silt'ul:. ... I, for one, 
am not })repared to sit down and s(;e our nuni saerilieed when 
things (x>nld easily be ])ut right if the truth were known. I shall 
of course do nothing in a hurry, nor shall I, if I can lu'lp it, act 
<‘onlra.ry to tlu^ views of my eolUiagues.” 

Jb)W these diseoni.ent.s wert-. t,o work out;, wc^ shah pr('sen(;ly 
see. For the time Carson r<‘fus(‘d f.o he drawn. We may suppose 
that he was more interesl.ed in a letter from .lames Craig, by 
that time Lieutx'uanL-Colom'l, and A.A. and on the staff 

of Major-Genc'ral Powell, who commanded the IKlth (Ulster) 
Division. 

On the 14th November, 1914, Craig wrote to Carson from 
Belfast, how Mrs. Clarke of Donacloney, by Lurgan in County 
Armagh, had sent u.s “ five very fine young men ” although she 
would “ sufh'r through losing them, especially in the winter ” 
and “ wished she had five more, to give to the King,” and how 
Craig was addressing nine meetings, night after night, in County 
Down—“ not that there has been any slackness in the County; 
tlic other Battalion is the strongest in the division (over 1,800) 
and it is impossible to say how many have otherwise joined 
the colours ”—but there were some left and “ with the 
object of getting at them I would like a special message 
from you.” 

When Carson carac over, he would see “ a very great improve¬ 
ment as every man is more fully clothed with a warm military 
coat, and there is nothing standing between us and the front 
except artillery and equipment. The latter we are busy 
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manufadniriiip; locally.” The War Ofl’n'c had “ played tht‘ j^amc 
splendidly all thronfjh.” Ma.jor-(lenera.l Friend (at that time 
commanding in Ireland) had “ over and over again gone out 
of his way to help." The Staff, which inehuh'd Speud<T, na'rc 
“ all men afU'r your own heart, keen, full of the Fl.ster spirit, 
and one and all working like niggers to inake tin- Division u 
pattern oni‘.” 

Carson wa.s to go over to Ulster at the lieginning of tlie year 
to hcarh'U tlu' recruits iuul help in the reciaiifing. On the Isl; 
January, 1015, we find Ceneral Powell writing to him on 
Divisional inn.tt<'rs “ about, which we eonferred recently .at your 
house.” Lord Kitchener had lusai very insistent on niising 
artillery (Voin the I'lsl(a-nien; Carson laid told him it could not; 
easily In' done; hut. they wen* going to do their “ level best”; 
Sir Ceorge Richardson w.as helping witli drafts, on the basis of 
a scheme he had jijst forme<l; hut “as everyone looks to yon 
as being the most, jiowca-ful means of s<pieezing men «nit of 
Ulster, and as I know th.at, your whoh' thought is for the suec<‘SH 
of this Division, 1 do hope you will find it [xissihle to span' some 
of your vahia.hl<‘ tinu' t;o spe:i.k in important centres in the 
province of Ulster.” 

Thus Carson was caught up in the recruiting campiiign and 
worked W’ith a. will. On tlu- 5lh of Jantiary, I'.Ua, he arriveil In 
Bdfa,st again, accompanied by lauly t'jirson, “ whose prc.scncc 
in oiir midst” (sahl tlu* Belfast h'rwx Ltilcr) “will givt' intense 
sati.sfaction.” Ih* introduct'd his wile to one of his meetings -- 
“as good an Ulst.cnna.n and as good a Unionist and as good a 
Protestant as I am.” Thenceforth, like their “ Sir Edwanl,” she 
belonged to them. 

Regimental paradc.s, the opening of hospitals, visits to the 
Divisional camps, in which by that t-inu; thtre wort; sonut sevisn- 
teen thousand men in training such activities occupied the 
visitors. Car.son ha<l gone to Hartlepool a few days before, and 
ha.d seen the dreadful Iiavoe done in twimty mimiti's by (ierman 
naval guns firing out of th<; fog: “ I saw (he little ehildrcn with 
their legs cut oft and their che.sts cut open,” he said at Bangor. 
“ Let us not be too confident that such f hitigs will not happen 
upon oxir own coast.” But even in the heat of wtir, a charac¬ 
teristic magnanimity shone in these speeches. “ Recollect,” he 
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said at Crawfordsburn, “ you have to fight against a very brave 
and a very skilful foe. . . . They are great soldiens, gn^itly 
prepared, gnaUly enthusiastic in the l)elic‘f that their eaiise is 
right, just as we know our cause is right. That is the enemy you 
have to nun^t. And the lesson you have to learn from it is the 
one. word ‘ cirKUt'ncy ’ so that you may meet them on ecpial or 
(iven superior ground.” 

llis faith never wavered: “ Some nations,” he said at Bangor, 
“ must go down in this war. We arc not going down. ... I never 
yet knew wheiii I was beat.cn- - even when it, was in the Law 
Courts, and I never yet: knew an Ulsterman who admitted he was 
beaten.” We lind touches of the ohl sardonic humour in these 
speeches: “ There seems to be more joy,” he said, “ in political 
circles of a jiart.icular character over one. Nationalist that 
enlisted than over a whole Ulster Division.” And again: “I 
wa.s told ov(‘r a,nd ovc'r again that I had start;ed regiments of 
rebels. ... I a.lways boastcal that I was the chief rebel myself, 
if it rvas t.o be a relad l.o love my country and to maintain wliat 
I inherited of freedom. . . . Yc's, we have got 17,000 rebels in 
camp now. (Joel bless the rebels ! ” 

Then he si)okc in his simple direct way of what was at stake: 
“ I tell you, having spoken to many of those men who have been 
round the battlelields from the retreat at Mons up to the Aisne 
and the trenches at Ypres, there have been days when our lines 
have been so thin that it was an almost impossible task; except 
for the courage and the grit of the men that we have there we 
might have had overwhelming disaster. Yes, they have given 
us breathing time:. How are we taking advantage of it ? To-day 
we may he able to do something; to-morrow the time may have 
passed.” 

He spoke of the Division with pride: “ We are not a harum- 
scarum lot of people gathered from here, there and everywhere. 
No, wo are all brothers. They are our own Volunteers; they are 
men of our own religion. They are men of our own way of 
thinking; they are men of the great Ulster tradition.” 

There was nothing quite like it elsewhere in the United 
Kingdom: Carson commanded and they went. By the end of 
Eebruary 1015, the six counties of the north-east corner had 
contributed 80,000 recruits out of 82,000 furnished by the whole 
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Province. Belfast, although sIk^ had lar^c Admiralty orders to 
exccaitc, raised 1H,C>C)0 of tliesi^ - a.t a. rah* of 44)5 |)er 10,000 of ' 
the population: such indusf.rial towns of Aid rim a,ml Down as 
Lnrga,n and ,Lisl)urn di<l even Ixit.ia* with 700 per 10,000. 

When it is nanciulHaaald’ said the il/araoig Post, that Ulster 
la.l)ours under a. veay luNavy s('ns(^ of gri<n'a.iua^ and wrong, tins 
response d(\s(n’V(‘s tlu^ hig!u\s{. prais<' of all Knglishnuui of whalso- 
ever pa,r!y."’ Wlum tlu‘ auihorilies eoniplaiiu'd fliat, '' r(‘(U'uifing 
is parlicailarly had in Iniand, ilt'spiU^ tin' t‘fforts whi(‘h Sir 
Edwa,rd Carson and Mr. Ihslmond ha.v<‘ mad(^ to promoU^ it, 
(aich in Ins own sphtuaa'' Carson ri'plital wit h I he lUstt'r hgures, 
whi(‘h, as lu' saicl, w(‘n/ '' ums|uall(*d hy any otlu‘r disfriet in 
the Unilxal Kinmh)!!!.''^ 

While Carson was Ihns !)nsy in llu^ North, John lhahnoud 
was working wi(h no l(\ss (h^volion, if with l(\ss su<*(h\ss, in the 
vSoidh. On tlu‘ day wlaai tiu* CUu'k of llu^ Crown cried '■'* Le Hoy 
le vaailt'' ov<‘r th<‘ Third Home Ruh* A<‘t., h<‘ issmsl an (4o(pa‘nfc 
apptsil lo tlu" f)i‘ople of Indaiul on Ix'half of his Party. Tluy liad 
reecaved tluar ''Chart,<‘r of Lilxa’tyUie (hunoia'acy of (in'at 
Ihitain laid k('pt faiUi witli Ireland; it was tin' duty of Indand 
to k<‘<‘p faitii witli them. Tiny wm’e fighting for Uu^ saiux'd rights 
aaul li!)ertu‘s of small nations; i.luy must furnish tluar (piota, 
form an Irish Briga.d(\ and put t.he \'oluidca'rs in a sta,t<* to 
dehnd tlu^ country: " In this way by tlu^ time flu* war cauls 
Irt4ami will possc*ss an Army of whiedt slu* may he proudJ' and : 
he appc*aled to his cumntrynun of a. difhu’ent (uxsul and opposite 
poliU(‘a.I opinions f,o go into tlu* light side* by side*, so tluit Iluar 
blood may tu^ Uu* seal that will tiring all Irc*land t.ogetlua* in one ! 
nation, and in lib<a’U<\s ispiia.1 and c‘ommon to allW 

It was a <‘ireumstan(‘e both ironical and Irish that, while 
Carson reeruitcul in the* North to prove* Iho ease for tlu* Union,, 
Redmond rcaanatnd in tlu* Soulli to (*siahlish Home Rule. | 

Redmond, like Carson, went over to iredand to face the 
musicJ’ His first a.ppc*al, to a parade of Irish Volunteers, pro* : 
dneed an immediate crisis in that body. On Uic 24ili Hc^ptemher, • 
1914, twenty out of th.e twenty-seven members of the original | 
Committee issued a manifesto repudiating Redmond, and . 
declaring that he was no longer entitled, through his nominees, 

^ See Mmtnifig Peif^ Oetober lit, 1914, imkI March 22iid, 1915# 
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to any place in the administration and guidance of the Irish 
Volunteer Organisation.” A sharp conflict followed, in which 
the force divided, the great majority going with Reditioiul, hut 
a formidable, well armed and active minority remaining with 
Sinn Fein.i 

Despite this victory, things did not go well with Redmond’s 
recruitiirg campaign. He had begun rather late: the great Irish 
regiments of the South had already drawn out their Reservists 
and the cream of the recruits. Fighting in Southern Ireland had 
been, time out of mind, a hereditary profession: the olFicers 
came chiefly from the Loyal and Protestant minority; the men, 
although chiefly Catholic, were almost a class by themselves; 
some descended from the old race of swordsmen were wholly 
attached to their regiments generation after generation; others 
were recruited from the street-corners and transformed into 
professional soldiers. There was little love lost between such 
people, and the small farmers, publicans and gombeen men of 
the Irish Nationalist Party; among Redmond’s followers the 
prejudice against the Army was both social and political. 

Thus Redmond found it difficult to get recruits from his own 
party, and his enemies were busy among those from whom 
recruits might have been drawn. In Dublin the Irkh Worker 
denounced his volunteers as “ scabs ” and Redmond himself 
as “ a disgraced and discovered modern Castlercagh.” Public 
meetings were held praising the Germans and vilifying the 
British Army. Jim Larkin and his transport workers had formed 
a sort of revolutionary army which paraded Dublin in uniform 
and terrorised the citizens. 

While these roughs, armed with rifles and bayonets, con¬ 
ducted their anti-recruiting demonstrations, the police stood 
by under orders not to interfere, and when Mr. Asquith went 
over to help John Redmond the approaches to the hall of meet¬ 
ing were as strongly guarded as if in a hostile city. “ Our recruit¬ 
ing,” said Carson sardonically, “ is not done behind barbed 
wire.” 

For these and other reasons Redmond’s recruiting campaign 
did not prosper, and he and John Dillon soon fell into debate 
with Lord Kitchener, The War Offiee was accused of drafting 

1 Denis Gwynn, JLi/e o/Jo/in Bedwondf, p. S92. 
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men from the frish Division into other formations, and of 
opposing; hopeful designs to form an Irish Army with its own 
badge and uniform. The Ceneral Staff, which had its own 
information, neither liked nor trusted the Nationalist Volunteers 
who on tlieir side refused to eome under eontroi of the W;ir 
OHiee. Their oltieial organ, the Xalioiuil I'oltinUrr, deinanded 
that Irish freedom shall eome now, and at once: tiie National 
Volunteers an- enrolled to make that mandate effeelivc.” 
“ What Mr. Redmond wants,” .said an organ of the North, “ is 
that Iht^ (Jovermnent shall train them, arm them, and place 
them in charge ot all flu' poiids of ,stralegi<' iuipori.nnee, in 
Ireland, hut leave them entirely under his eotdrol.'' And the 
same newspaper [)oint<-d out tlud- when-as up t,o the‘20lh March, 
50,<)()0 reeruits luul joined the Army, «a,0()() were from Ulster 
and 1,'>,000 from tfu; otluu’Rrovinec'S.i 

Tlu' eom[)arison was not altogidher fair, since Southern 
Ireland had already provuled .some of the tinest regiments in 
the Hritish Army; but it was true ns far as the Irish Nationalists 
were (aau'erned. d hat party could iu)l. and would not. change; 
its leader’s <‘xhortations to rciwuit oidy undermined its power. 

Whid-her he liked it or not; Riidmond luid to taki‘ his slmn; in 
other activities which boded ill for the pesua' of his country. On 
Sunday the 4t!i of April, D)I,'5, umhu* the Tarnell statue, he 
held a great revitnv ol the Nationalist Force. Twenty-five 
thousand arm<-d arid partly jirnu'd men. in green uniforms, the 
cohorts ol the United Irish League, the Ancient, Ordi'r of 
HilHirniaus, the (Jaelic Athletic A.ssoeialion and the Nationalist 
Volunleias, inaridied past, an uiirnly and ill-diseijilimal crowd, 
and for that reason the more formidalih'. ” Strong, healthy, 
young men they looked,” a Loyalist reporti'd; “ hut ajipareutly 
they arc content to play at being sohliers • at lea.st for the 
present. Their time is coming later.” Ominous words ! 


1 IMfaH News Letter, Sth April, 1013. 



















Chapter IV 


A ttorney-General 

War politics - Drink and munitions - Lord Fisher resigns-The Coalition- 
Carson joins - Redmond protests - The case of Campbell. 

Carson, as much as any, felt the generous impulses which in 
war, as in adversity, bring men together. “ As they grasped each 
other’s hand,” he said in one of his speeches at that time, “ they 
felt there was a kind of electricity between them, and each man 
tried to do his best for his neighbour.” Under that influence, 
party-men obliterated their divisions, and the Conservatives, 
thinking their occupation gone, diverted their organisation to 
the work of recruiting for the Army. Of the Party no less than 
139 left the House of Commons for a more active service in the 
field, and as upon the other side 41 Liberals, one Socialist and 
three Nationalist Members joined the colours, the balance of 
forces in Parliament was, for the time being, destroyed. Any 
idea of a General Election, for which the Conservatives had 
been so desperately agitating, was clean out of mind, and even 
by-elections went uncontested. 

The Government, at first with surprise and then with com- 
plaeency, found itself at the head of a united and enthusiastic 
nation, with nothing to fear either in Parliament or in the 
country. This unanimity was only a little damped when it 
passed the two contentious measures of Home Rule and Welsh 
Disestablishment and began to toy with a Plural Voting Bill. 
Not so much these trespasses on the party truce as the heavy 
strokes of defeat made the Opposition restive. The escape of the 
Goeben; the sinking of the Hogue, the Cressy and the Ahouhir; 
the expedition to Antwerp and the loss of the Naval Brigade; 
reverses in East Africa; the destruction of Cradock; the raids 
on Yarmouth and the Hartlepools; ill-success in France and 
Flanders; the lack of war-like stores and munitions, and above 
all the entanglement of the Dardanelles—such things forced 
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new political issues* Tlu' (iennans wen^ fakin^t the |6aee of the 
Consciwativcs as a, more sciirehin|^^ an<I a. more damaging 
Opposii ion. 

W<‘ ha,V(‘ alniid}' luiird Waltci' Long (mmplaiiiing to this 
effe(i ii^ Uu' n'liuianl <‘ar of Carson; a. later we find the 

Wiltshin' s<|uire joining Lord Curzcm in wrathful n^presenta- 
lious to Mr. Honar Law. TIu* (iovernnnid, as Lord Curzoii was 
ready U> d<inonsl ratt\ hn<l all tlu^ advantage's while the Con- 
Si'rvalivt's had all th<' <lra\vha</ks of a eoalitiotu TIh'V t<'ll us/* 
Lord Cnrzon [)nK‘ri‘d(il argut', nothing or nc'xt- to nothing 
of tln'ir plans, and yet they pn'lt'iid our Lcinhi’s shau' both 
their kno\vh'dg(' and tlu'ir responsilnlity. If \vc ask p<'rfeet‘]y 
h'giti!na[(‘ c|ut‘stions, \\c ar<* tr<'at<'d as thongli \\v wc'ii' naughty 
eluldren, to he snuhht'd e\ tii hy Lord lauMs/'' 

It was parttddarly hittc'r to Lord Curzon to tiiul a lat<Mnilit,ary 
(g)|)otn‘n{ in India, liis superior in tlu* IIous<^ of Lords, The 
S<'ereta,ry of HfaJc' for Ward" lu' prot.ested, leiuls tis <*xiguons 
im'iuoranda. <»!' platitude's known to (ni'ryhody; intt'rpoIaU\s a 
(uirt allirmativi' or lu'gativt' to tlu' solitary spe'ec'h to whieh he 
deigns to listen, ihc'U nuirelu'S out a!ul Umm'S tiu' rt*s|. of the 
dc'lmit' to ci4lt‘agu('s who t'ither aff<'(d to know nulhing or sereeii 
ilieir silenet! bcdiiiul Ids uiithorityd’ 

Aral in stun; 

We art' Yvmly (itotigh to givt' tlu^ (lovtiimitid our sup|)()rt: 
btit it (MU <mly ht' if tlu*y give* us tiu'ir eontideiuis an<l if they 
refrain front taking advantage' of our pat rioiisind" 

The reply Mr* Boniir Law to ilH\se rc*preseid:atic>ns of Ms 
eolkagnes was depreeilory and despoinli'uL He saw great 
ditliculties ■*' in any ac'tion, alUnttigli h<' was niuly to jinn Lord 
Laiisdowne in diselaiuting both ktumdedge and responsibility; 
if it, wm^ true, wldeli h<‘ eould not beli<'ve, about, the Plural 
Voting Bilk '' I ani not. at all snre that we shonld not openly 
dedare that the trtiee is at an iiidd’ 

I knowd’ he eontiiuied, how unsatisfactory the p,reseat 
position is. , * * We are eondiK.dJng the most diflknilt war . , . 
in regard to whiclr the nation is united; but half tlie nation 
distrusts the men who are carrying it ond^ There were^ however, 
only two alternatives^ one to go on as they were going, without 
responsibility and with a very limited amount of criticism * « * 
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or to face a coalition.” As he was against the latter, he was 
driven, on the whole, to content himself with the former. 

This letter was written on the 29th January, 1915, and it may 
be noted that not only Mr. Bonar Law but Lord Curzon and Mr. 
Walter Long all repudiated any idea of seeking or consenting 
to a coalition, yet all three, within four months, were to be 
colleagues of Mr. Asquith. 

We see approaches to that event in some curious negotiations 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the subject of Ih’ohibi- 
tion. Mr. Lloyd George was by that time conc('rning himself 
with munitions, about which his conscience may well have 
pricked him, since the War Office had to repair the short-sighted 
parsimony of the Treasury. On 12th October, 1914, he became 
Chairman of a Munitions Committee of the Cabinet, and was 
shortly at loggerheads with Lord Kitchener, who had a well- 
founded trust in his Master of the Ordnance, General von Donop, 
and stood staunchly by that officer. Foiled in one, the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer turned in another direction. The 
engineers, he argued, were unable to repair the deficiency in 
munitions because of an over-indulgence in liquor. He would 
start in crusade against another enemy more formidable and 
more familiar than the Germans, what he called “ the Drink.” 

“ His [L. G.’s] mind,” Mr. Asquith confided to his Diary, 
“ oscillates from hour to hour between the two poles of absurdity 
cutting off all drink from the working-man—which would lead 
to something like a universal strike—or buying out the whole 
liquor trade of the country and replacing it by a huge State 
monopoly.” 

“ George asked to see me yesterday about the Drink ques¬ 
tion,” Bonar Law wrote to Carson on the 2nd April, 1915. 
“He proposes to take over the whole trade, with adequate 
compensation, and wishes to know what our attitude will be.” 

Bonar Law added that he had summoned a party meeting to 
consider the subject; but he did not expect Carson to come back 
from Torquay (where he then was). Carson did not come up; 
but it is evident that he disliked the proposal, for when Bonar 
Law wrote again, enclosing a letter which “ we decided yester¬ 
day to send to George,” there is an indication of difference: 
“ I should like to talk to you about the whole thing,” Bonar 
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wrote, “ wlien you come back; but lh<T(' i.s n'uUy n f^rcat. deal 
to 1)0 said in favour of such a scheme if it could be carried out 
—which 1 (k)ul)l;.’' 

Tlic Icth'r ('ucloscd su|f}j;cslcd how completely the Comserva- 
tivc bca<lcr had aircatiy come uudc>r tlu’ sway of the Chancellor 
of the Kxclu'<[uc'r: 


7th April, 1915. 

“Dkau Mu.. Li.oyi) (Ikouck, - If the information in the 
j)oss('ssion of the (lovcnmu'nt causes tiiem to dt'cidc that it 
is lusa'ssarv for the successful pros<«culion of lb(> war that the 
St.a.lc should lake ov<t ilu’ production and (listrilailion of 
alcohol with athapude <'om[)('nsation to the cxistiiif^ interests 
wi‘ shall not as u party oppose tlu' proposal. 

“ Your.s very tndy, 

“ A. Bon AM Law.” 

Mr. As(put.h, a.s we have seen, was less compliant and Mr. 
bloy<l (Jeorp)' ha,d to conU'ut himself wit.h somethin/f short of 
his orifrinal prograinme. On the 17lh May, 1915, llu' Commons 
dehatcsl the Immature Spirits Bcstriction Hill, uptu) which 
(and upon Lloyd (leorgc) Carson excrci.sed his sarcasm. 

“ The Chancellor of the Kxchetpier says . . . what a terrible 
thing, before breakfast, to drink this whisky raw. It is a! 
horrible thing! I admit it. No one tVcls more strongly about 
it than I do. But. it is just as horribh' to drink before break¬ 
fast a glass of pot-still whisky two years old as to drink a ; 
glass of patent-still whisky one year old.” ; 

' li 

Although it was a nons<‘nsieal nu;asurc, involving, as he said, 

“ at the very worst time an enormous <!xpens<!,” ttarson did not i 
press his protest to a division. There were bigger things t.o think , 
about. That very day the laaiders of tlie Conservative I’arty j 
had tak<m a step which was to make an end of the Party system ! 
and establish a Coalition. j 

The crisis of May 1915 beans this resemblance to the crisis j 
of the previous Augmst—the decisive stroke came from Lans-1 
downe House and took the form of a letter from Mr. Bonar j 
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Law to 1,hc Prime Minister. This time, however, it was to sup¬ 
port tiu; hand, not of Ascpiith against Lloyd George, but of 
Lloyd (Jeorge against Asquith. 

“ Ijord Lansdowne and I,” the Leader of the Opposition 
wrote, “■ hav(; learnt: witli tlismay that Lord Fisher has resigned, 
and we have come to the conclusion that we cannot allow the 
House to adjourn until this fact has been made known and 
discussed.” 

And he ju'occeded; “ In our opinion things cannot go on as 
they arc, and some change in the constitiition of the Govern¬ 
ment seems to us inevitable if it is to retain a sulHcic'ut measure 
of public eonlidencc to conduct the war to a successful 
conclusion,” 

The occasion, then, was the resignation of Lord Fisher from 
the Admiralty, the iipparcnt cause the adventure of the Darda¬ 
nelles; but the true motive was a coalition for which Mr. Lloyd 
George was tluai working, and the more wc look into that 
crisis, the more' we perceive the inlluencc of that restless spirit. 
It was l;o Mr. Lloyd George that Ijord Fisher went with his 
resignation; it was Mr. IJoyd George who carried the news to 
Mr. Ascpiith; it was to Mr. Lloyd George that Mr. Bonar Law 
went when he heard of it. Ac'cordingto Ijord Riddell (who had 
it from Lloyd George) Bonar Law (who was, for once, excited) 
proposed a National Government with Lloyd George as Prime 
Minister, a proposal which the latter, out of loyalty to Mr. 
Asquith, declined. It was, however, Lloyd George who reinforced 
Bonar I.aw’s letter of the 17th with a letter of his own. 

After reciting a long list of eoc parte statements concerning 
munitions, he proceeded: “If these facts are approximately 
correct, I hesitate to think what action the public would insist 
on if they were known ... I cannot therefore continue to pre¬ 
side (over the Munitions Committee] under such conditions.” 
It was not merely a resignation, it was a threat. 

That lettc;r was written on the 19th May, 1915, and upon that 
day Mr. Ascpiith announced in general terms the reconstruction 
of his Government. Mr. Winston Churchill was the first victim. 
He had played a courageous and a patriotic part; as he reminded 
Mr. Bonar Law in a plea for justice: “ I had,” he said, “ to pro¬ 
cure the money, the men, the ships and ammunition. Supported 
Dc 
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by the Prime Miiiisl'cr I ha<l Iasi year for four cHuvfiimous months 
of Cabiiui; nunninyrs l<> beat down tlu^ huauidaJdo atla.ek of ilie 
Clmiuadlor of I lie Exeluaiiu'r lai(‘k(Hl by thrca'-fouiihs of the 
Cabinet upon the neeessary inival (‘sfinuitesd' lie ha<b moreover, 
he said, mobiliscal Ihe Ik^ol, wiflunit h'yml snnedion, mid eoiilrmy 
to the t^abiru^t. <h*c‘isi«)iu Th(\s<^ tli!n| 4 ;s he puf. to Mr. Ilonar laiw, 
as to the a,ii>iUa‘ of his fa.U*; but: lu^ was thoufjfhi dau| 4 'erous in 
such an olTnau tJie dcaision went a^nuust Iiiin and In* hdl. 

If the ol)j(sd, of Mr. Bonar ,La.w in this irausuetion was to 
cxtriisale our fonu'S from th<‘ Dardaiulles his inov(\s su|^|y<\st an 
inOrinity of piirposcu I.onl Ihsivaa'lirook, in his aneouni of that; 
(‘risis, fc‘lls how his fritaid aeeeplial au infmaor oiruau When 
Bonar Laav wiml out that luonuitn tlu* nuadings with Mr. 
Asquif.h and Mr. Lloyd ilvorifVy lu* proinis(‘d his friiuids tiiat; 
whafioaa- happtauai lu^ would not way; lu' ndunu'd to 

inform tlnan that lu^ had dom^ soE I am luna'p’ lu^ is r(‘|)ort<Hl 
t.o ha.v<^ said to Mr. i\s(|uith, to show you how to run a. Coali¬ 
tion (iovi'rnmiait by forlKairaiua^ ami eoiuvssion.” It is the luird 
(‘xpi'riema* ol !lt(‘ dial, in affairs of Stat(‘ polilit'al h^ailers <lo not 
gcd. Ilieir way l>y tlie <‘Xt‘r<ase of smdi (iualiti(\s. Mr. lialfour wtnt 
to the Admiralty and (hr affair at (killipoli proiaanird from oiu* 
ealamily to amUh<‘r. 

Tlu^ rrcsjuslruef ion of tin* (hoa'nmuait. o(*<‘upi(‘d (in; last half 
of May inifa Ihe most, ladlish fmdniglit of his life'' as Mr. 
Asijuitli di'serilHsi if lo Birndh On the 17th Ja.nuary Lord Curzun 
had wriltm t.o Mr. Bonar ,La.w: Likt* I\lr, Long I am iidirely 
against a C.oalition Ciovermmait vwn if (which 1 iU> not at 
present tlunk in tin' least likely) it wen^ propus<si to us by the 
other sid<s*’ Lord Curzon wa.s m*commodated in the dignilled 
ollkas of Lord Privy Sesd. Mr. Walter Long wroU* to Carson on 
the 25 til of May: 

My OKAit Nh!),- What on enrth is going to iiap|Km? 
Papers annouiua^ yon a-iH^ going to join; but 1 don't Indieve 
, a word tluy say. They <lc*elare, 'Mr. Long's luadt.h won't 
permit him to Join ^ or ' Mr. lamg may be indae<*d to alter 
his decision' whmi nobody has asked after iny heaitli and 
what my views are, and I have come to no decision I 
'' I hate the idea of a coalition. I don’t believe it is necessary. 
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I don’t believe it will work when it comes to daily administra¬ 
tion; I loathe I'he very idea of our good fellows sitting with 
these double-dyed traitoi's; biit of course I shall support our 

lenders and the Government. I would support the D-1 

hiinsell as I’.M., with a, eabiiud of his j)ct angels, if they would 
adopt compulsion all round and prosecute the war with 
vigour.” 


Mr. Walt(‘r Long became Minister of Health. 

Sir Edward (’arson joined l.hc Government (as Attorney- 
Gc'ueral) witli more unfeigned reluctajiec than a,ny of his col- 
h'agnes, and among the “ jna.ny nice and some invidious personal 
questions ” involved in this piece of Cahiiu't-making his appoint¬ 
ment was not the least (hdicate, for it involved Ireland and 
Mr. Asquith’s relations with the Irish Nationalists. 

Tlu! Prime Minister approaelu'd Redmond with bis accustomed 
suavity. On tlu^ night of the l.Slh of May, one day before the 
announeenu'iit in the House; of Gommons, Redmond (at 
Atigliavaiuigh) rc;ec;ivt;d an urgent message from the. Prime 
MinisU'r. ’I’he Ministry wa,s about to be reconstructed “ on a 
broad national basis.” “ 1 am most anxious you should join... , 
The Opjtosition are anxious that ('arson, whose administrative 
gilts tlu'y vabu;, should be included. Pr<“sent Ghief Secretary will 
remain in his olliee and in the Gabin<vt,.”J^ 

lh)r Redmond there (;ould be no thought of jeaning: it would 
have sealed a fate alniady in hazard. His reply was firndy in the 
negative', and he had something to say besides by way of 
comnuait: 

“ In vic'w of Ihe fact that it is impossible for me to join,” 
Redmond wrote to Ascpiith, “ I think most strongly that Carson 
should not be included. Prom Ii'ish point of view inclusion would 
do inlinite harm atid make our efforts to help far more difficult.” 

Mr. A.s(}uith was importunate; but his entreaties only brought 
fresh protest s. On the 25th of May Redmond wrote to reinforce 
his objection to Carson: “For the Irish people it will mean 
installed in power the leader of the Ulster rcvolters, who, the 
other day, was tlrreatening hostilities to the forces of the Crown 
and the decision of Parliament.” 

, , ^ See Dems Gwynn, IJfe of John Bedmond,:cUB,pteX' adi.' ^ ■ 
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Mr. Birrcll was cnlislocl in support: of the Prime Minister. 
“ What will be done about Carson I ean’t say,” th<> Chief Secre¬ 
tary wrote to Redmond. “ Your vii;ws are sluired by (he laberal 
Party. lie himself is afifainst eomiuj:? in, but is tlu' Oi>i)osi(ion’s 
best man and lu^ may be prt>ss(>d on llu' P.M. . . . Yoti cannot 
imajjfinc how 1 l<)a.lb(> the idea of sitting cheek by jowl with 
these fcsllows. ...” 

But worse was to come. On (he 29(,h May Birrcll wrote again 
explaining that “ (In' wimu'rs elaimed tlu'ir shar<' in Ireland on 
th(' sarne kind of terms as elsewiiere,” and (hat, ” it was .-i little 
dillieuK, (.o elos(' (he door aitogetlier on their uglv lae<',s.” Iiv 
sum, ('a.mpbell iiad efh'eted a hxigmenl as I.nrd Clianeellor.” 

Now .bum's t'ampbell was an Irish lawyer whom (h<; Nation¬ 
alists liked less (lian tln'v liked Carson, and tin' storm of letters 
and telegrams redoubled in fury: “ Pru|)os;i! to ;ipp,,iul Camp¬ 
bell,” ,R(‘dmond (elegraplu'd, “ has ere;iled intense feeling in 
Irehuid, and would inevitably mean end of polili<‘al (rue(' 

Jind necessitate immedi;de discussion in Ilou.se of Commons.” 

It was in va,in Mr. Asipiith pointed out that “ \'ie<'roy. Chief 
Secietary, Law Ollieers,” t'te., wen' “ all our own men,” niui 
that the Lord Chancellor was a “ men' judicial olHeer”; that 
Campbell was w(‘ll suited to (he post and that his honour wa's 
pledged in the matter. The Nationalists would have none (yf it. 
Oi» this eontemi)tihI<' issiu', .-is Birrcll milled it, the Coalition 
nearly ea,me to grief. 'I'he dispute bickered along for months, 
Campbc'li writing to Carson, Bonar Law pressing Campbeirs 
claim, Asipiith writing to Redmond, Redmond nssisting, Asipiith 
trying to fmd a law lordship, a puisne judgeship in England, 
anything to satisly the elaimant and [ilaeati' his (*u<'mies, until 
at last the nuitter is aecommodateil by Campbell being made 
Attorney-deneral in Ireland. 

In such uneasy eiremnslanees, with tin- ei'iitre <»f trouble still 
in Ireland, Carson found himself an unwilling member of an 
Asquith AdministTation, so true it i.s that war, like misfortune, 
makes strange bed-fellows. 













ClIAPTEE V 


Military Matters 

Doubts about the Coalition ™ The Ministry of Munitions ~ Kitcliener’s troubles « 
High explosives ™ The Danlanelles -Sir Henry Wilson - Compulsory service* 


The Liberal Government, like Proteus, had changed its shape to 
escape its destiny. Mr. Bonar Law himself afterwards confided 
to John R(;dmond that he joined the Coalition as “ the only 
alternative to a General Election which otherwise could not have 
been pn‘V('nt<;d.” Such an election, he added, “ would have 
rtisuhed in the x’cturn of a Tory majority, and after a little bit 
tlu'rtr would have been an oixiinary party opposition in the House 
of Coimnons, with effects most disastrous to the country.”^ To 
have such a chance at such a crisis, and to have fallen back 
upon such an aUx'rnative—it is not easy to imagine either the 
elder or the youngiT Pitt coming to so self-mistrustful a decision. 

Bonar Law still leaned heavily on the arm of Carson, and 
“ insisted from the first,” as a contemporary journalist states, 
“ that Sir Edward, for whom he has a profound friendship and 
admiration, must join the new Cabinet.”® One at least of Car¬ 
son’s friends saw the inevitable end of such an arrangement. 
Mr. R. J. Lynn, of the Northern Whig, had written on the 
18th May, 1915: “ I am greatly perturbed by all these rumours 
about a Coalition. Such governments have always proved miser¬ 
able failures in the past and I am convinced a Coalition Govern¬ 
ment now would be bad for the Empire and disastrous to our 
cause in Ulster.” And he suggested the alternative: “If the 
Government goes on as it is doing, nothing is surer than that 
the war will bring about its destruction and that we will get 
a chance of undoing the harm that has been done.” The Con¬ 
servative Party, however, either took a shorter view or recoiled 
from such a risk. They hoped that Carson would inspire with 

1 Beats Gwyaa, Life of John Redmond, pp. 467-8. 

^ Belfast News Letter, 
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something of his own eonrage and n-solution t.he Oovenimcnt 
which lor that reason pressed him to join. 

There wen^ many good wislu's. Ceneral Riehanison sent Car- 
son the heariy eongratuialions of (he I'lster Volunh'er Forca'. 
‘‘ The best point in tiie lU'W Calnnel," his old friend and sehool- 
lellow, Sir William Ridgeway wrolt; (o him, “ is llu'grand faelor 
of your fearless and honesl personality." d'he ladies wa-re no less 
enthusiustie. “ Was it only a, year ago,” the Duehess of AImt- 
corn wrede, “ l.ha.l; yon were nearly arrested for treason?” 
“You ought to 1 k' Lonl Chatuadlor 1 ” Lady Londomh'ny 
exelaimetl, “ or anything else ! \'ou will surely let me go to i(>a 
in old F’inlay's rooms ! Will you ? " 

hor (arson, prohahly, the letter most touching of all (‘.anu; 
from Sir Robert. Finlay, Atlorney-Roneral in the Balfour 
Admituslralion, who magnanimously wai\'rd a, jirior <‘laiiu: 

I am delight.i'd at. your aeee.ssion to the Cabinet," he wrote, 
as an old triend it is a [deasure to know that the Ilo\crnim'iit 
will have your help and eoun.sel, and having work<'d for so many 
years with you, 1 have' iiad the best opportunities for n-ulising 
of what value to tiu' eounlry (hat help will be. iMay I add that 
I adnured more than I can tell you the enormous saeriliees you 
luade in the eaus(« ol 1 lister, and 1 la'joiei' (hat the Unionist 
Party have taken this opportunity of n'eognising all you did 
lor the eoufUry V ” 

Carson, indeetl, ha.<l given up much for Ulster. He always 
prelerred (he Law Courts to the House (tf Uomiuon.s yet had 
sacriliced his protession to (hat, cause. “ lU' doubled his fees,” 
a jounudisL <>f the time reporUsi, “ thiidiirig this would bring 
respite, hut instead of hriuging him relief it made him in greater 
dimiand than ever." And to give point to his .st(»ry he w<mt on to 
tell how, vyhen a heavy' brief was lusnight in marked liva* hundred 
guineas, tarson relused it; ins (derk came back in a little with 
the offer of a thonsaiul guineas. “ No, I won’t t.ak<‘ it under iiftecu 
hundred,” saul Carson to be ri<i of it; but the figure was inirne- 
aiately accepted and the eas<; went on. It is (rue that tlu-re 
were rich perquisites to the ollice of Attorney-Ceiu-ral; but 
Carson, because he had a place in the Cabinet, renounced all 

l>cyand his .salary, and sat down grimly 
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Mr. T.,loyd Georpfc, having arranged that Mr. McKenna should 
keep his place ■warm at the Treasury, was creating a new office, 
which the Prime Minister loudly liopcd would absorb his energies, 
and on the 2Gth May, the Attorney-General had the following 
letter: 

“ My bkak Cakso'n,—W ill you kindly consider as promptly 
as may he: 

“ (I) Wlu'thcr -Ihc new Office of Munitions, which is to carry 
a salary and pcrli[aj>s an Under-Secretary, does not require 
legislation to bring it into existence. 

“ (2) Whether Idoyd (hayrge’s transfer from the Exchequer 
to the new ollicc vacates his seat ? 

“ Yours very truly, 

“ H. II. Asquith.” 

We may supj)osc that this matter of munitions and the heavy 
reverses of the time occupied the first CVibinct meeting which 
Carson attended it began on May ‘27th, 1915—and many 
another tlHU'eafter. They, Ilu; Liberal Ministers, had all looked 
to Kitchener to get them out of the Si'rbonian bog into 
which their lack of prevision and jirovision had plunged them. 
The soldier sat amongst them struck to taciturnity by their 
facile and ignorant talk. He himself was unfamiliar with many 
of the jiroblcms, which flocked like hungry and clamorous birds 
about the heads of the Cabinet. Called in at the last moment to 
conduct a wa,r for which they had neglected to provide, he had 
put a well-founded trust in General von Donop, Master of the 
Ordnance. Together these two had made such arrangements as 
were possible to improvise supplies and had made besides large 
contracts on both sides of the Atlantic. Kitchener was prepared 
to await in silence their fruition, unmoved by the impatience of 
ignorance and the misrepresentations of intrigue. For, as he had 
tiie training of the engineer, he knew well that where even the 
plant was lacking the want could not be supplied in a day nor in 
a year. 

Carson was later to get more than one disturbing glimpse into 
the doubts and lear.s which divided the mind of the Secretary 
of State. There was, already, one circumstance which stung 
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Kitchener out of his aceti.stonied silence. His old epnirnde, Sir 
John French, to justify his re\'ers('s in tlu' iield, Inul instifjjiiled in 
the Press an outcry which tlu' Chaneellor of t.lu* Kxc'heciuer had 
used for his own j)ur[)osi's. In I he ea.s(' which Lord Kil t'ht'ucr 
laid before his <H)Uea}jfU('s shortly after the new (Jovenuiu'ut was 
formed he set forth both the {liHiculties and a(‘hievein(‘nts of his 
Otliec. Despite heavy losses, the Expeditionary Foret' of 1 (i(),()()0 
men had been raistal by Ihc' end of May ti»1.5 tty a streuf'th of 
(500,000; there were Ix'sides 125,000 nu'u in the Dardanelles and 
a million and a half in training and in Garrison at home. The 
War OHiee laid math' tfotxl Iht' heavy losses in artilh'ry and 
riiles, and had besides ni:ide or pul in <yrder a l;iree munlx'r mori'; 
in July Itn t, (S-lb. shells had l»een produced id the rate of 
6,000 per month: by Miyy Itliry they were tnakinpt lOO.OOO a, 
month. !n three days of that month they were niakiiiff as much 
aJUnmnitiou as in a. whoh' year of peace. 

As to high e.xplosives, the shell was not, as Mr. Lloyd (Jeorgc 
at first, suppost'd, or n'presented, merely tlu' easing: it inehuh'd 
the Idling a.nd the fuse. The French had l<yst 800 guns, many of 
their teams and sotyie actions in the fa'Id by prem.'dure bursts <if 
high exjylosivc'S. 'riiest' dangers Iiad Ity be overeonu' by experi¬ 
ment bc'fore th<' shell could be manufael uri>d, ami even llu'a it 
was dangerous to div('rl. inaehinery and trained men from the 
essential suppli('s to tin' new experiment, the mure as Ceneral 
Head({uarters in France had at first reported against high 
explosives and <ieclared their pn-fereiux' for shrapnel. Mor<'ovor, 
before the war wc had been content to buy the liigh c'xphysives 
which we Kspiired from tiermany, and tin* (h'rmans ha<l even. 
coutroUed the means of prodnetion in this eoniitry. After the 
war began, we were rt'dueed to buying the plant (yf a tiyluol 
factory which tin' tlennans had estahlislu'd in lUytterdam. 

This reasonable, defence went for my thing: tin* new Di-partment 
added confusi(yn and extravagance to <lilh(‘ultie.s already for¬ 
midable, nor was there any ecymjyt'nsaling gain, .save that the 
public and the Army were ecyrnforted by a, fallacious appearance 
of energy. It was many months b('f(jr«! the far-.se‘eing arrange¬ 
ments made by Lord Kitchener and (leneral von Donop eamt‘ to 
fruition—and then the Minister of Munitions reap<*d the credit. 
Carson would have preferred to devote himself to tlie work of 
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a Department which he understood; but he was a member of the 
Cabinet and was drawn into unfamiliar issues. By a fatal error 
the Imperial General Staff which should have directed operations 
over the whole Held had l)cen dispersed: its Chief was in command 
of the Expfiditionary Force, and many of his colleagues had gone 
with him to FlandcTS. Lord Kitchener as Secretary of State 
extemporised a strategy to meet the situation; he knew well, as 
all good soldiers knew, that the decision must be in the West; he 
worked to provide for that campaign, but his military calcula¬ 
tions were upset by the demands of a colleague. He had reluc¬ 
tantly agreed to the adventure of the Dardanelles on the 
understanding that it was to be a naval operation. When the 
naval attack failed Kitchener was placed in a cruel dilemma— 
to lend troops he could ill spare from the West or suffer a reverse 
to our prestige in the East. 

In war, as in life, one false step leaids to another. Kitchener, 
under the prcsstirc of eahunitics and colleagues, came to a 
compromise with his better judgment; he would snatch a success 
in Gallipoli and then trajisi)ort all tn>ops back to France. But his 
calculations were too line; it was the Germans who held the ini¬ 
tiative and made the ganu', sijice they still threatened to over¬ 
whelm France and take the Channed ports. On the 21st I ebruary, 
1915, the French Ambassador conveyed to Grey the declaration 
of Joffre: unless the 20th Division (which had been promised for 
Gallipoli) was available in France he would not guarantee the 
immunity of the line. Joffre, himself, put the case quite simply 
to Kitchener on the 29th March. The West was the “ decisive 
theatre “ wanted all the ammunition which could be given 
and all the troops.” 

Sir Henry Wilson has set down in his Diaries the essentials of 
this great question. The enemy held nearly all Belgium and the 
industrial North of France: these two Allies must perish or be 
released. Moreover if the defeat of the enemy was the end of the 
war for England, where could there be a better field than in 
Flanders and France—^with a short sea passage, short railways 
and short roads for the carriage of troops? To open out a long and 
circuitous route through the pillars of Hercules to the other end 
of the Mediterranean meant a dispersion of troops and a disor¬ 
ganisation of shipping—nor could the enemy be reached at the 
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end of it. “ Sir John told me he had just got tk'ws tha t four more 
divisions were to go to the Dardanelles at. oina'. ... If. is simply 
incredible. This ma.kes, I think, t) tlnw and hen*, and not a 
single Roche facing the !t. Ilow tiny will laugh in Berlin ! 

Wilson sa.w in the new (iovernment, the (‘iitry of his (Vic'uds 
and therefore his opportimily. “ N(‘w Cabinet,” In- noU-s in his 
Diary on 22ncl .hine, lOl.a, “ anxious to do what is riffhl, grossly 
ignorant, no niililarv advice except Kitchener’s whiih is di.s- 
trusted. 1 am anxious ahout future, ahout strain on h'rants', 
about; Dardanelles, about Itussi.a. ’ For Hussia too, hard pn'ssetl 
in Calicia. the best, hop<; ;is lu' perecaved was pressun' on her 
(au'iny in th(' West. 

Such Were the erdculations which led Wilson to write the 
lollow'ing h't ter to Carson, his best friend in tlu' new (hivernmeni: 

“ ‘Jo.d.i.fj. 

“ Mv m'.AXi Sir EuwAirn, (’ceil (ells »><> she m<-(. you at 
dinner a f(wv nights ago at Lansdowne llou.se (liis is my 
cxcust! for writing. 

hor th(' (irst. tiiru* sines' Hepfemlx'r .ath wlmn we turned on 
the Marne, I am a little anxious about the future'. Not, the; 
imme'eliate future, ne)t, in a, sense-, the military future, hut the 
fut.ure- eif this war. 

“ We (English) began this war with 4 elivisions, we iu)w 
have; and to many it. wemld a|)pe;ir that we luivedoiu' more*, 
much more', than our Fre-m-h fru'uds eoulel have expeete-el. This 
in <i sense is sei, but: in the- wider se'iise and in llm greater issues 
it is mi so. Meiny things we have* elone which aiumy, anel 
^*tii^d.ly, eair Fremch triends. Of ihe.se I lu'cel oidy nienlion a 
few: Antwe-rp, Darelane-lh's, lack of ammuniliem. 

“ The; Frene-h are; alre*aely beginning tei loe)k lorward to the 
autumn and tlu; winter (to-meu-row is tlu; longest eiay !) and 
they are beginning to ask tlu-mselve-s whether in the coming 
winter tlu; Englisli an- e>nly geang to ludd 40 nuh-s e)f front anel 
allow tlicm (the French) te) hold 400 mih's ! Tlu-y wonder ahout 
the Dardanelles, they aren(;tively angry alK)ut our ajumunitiou 
which cripples our action and which throws the larger offensive 
on them. 

^ Ifar Bimrits (Callwell), voL p. 281 , 
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“ For example in the fighting since June 16th (only 5 days) 
we may have lost 8,000 men and they have lost something like 
80,000 90,000. Their population is 39,000,000 and ours (exclu¬ 
sive ol' t’olonie.s) is about 46,000,000. 

“ These are the sort of questions now being asked by the 
French. In munitions the (iermaus and Austrians are making 
stnne 250,000 slu41s a day; the French (with five-sixths of their 
steel-workers in Roche hands) are making about 100,000 a 
day, a nd wc are nuiking about 9,000 a day ! 

“ Now all these and many other things may lead to trouble, 
and we must walk warily to avoid the pitfalls. When next I see 
you 1 would much like a good talk and much like to lay out the 
picture as it appears to the French, and to me, of the future. 

“ So sorry to bother you with a letter in haste. 

“ Very sincerely yours, 

“Henby Wilson.” 

Sir Henry Wilson was neither entirely accurate nor entirely 
fair in his eonipa,risons. In May 1915 this country was producing 
about 15,600 sliells ()er day and the output was rapidly increas¬ 
ing. Mort'over v/c. had set out almost from zero whereas the 
Frene.h and tiermans had started with the power to supply the 
4,000 and 8,000 guns with which their armies were respectively 
provided. Wilson was not an engineer nor could he realise the 
dilficull.ii's of a country which had been content to take its 
gun-sig!>ts from Austria and its high explosives from Germany. 

These, however, were matters of detail; of the General’s main 
ideas there came support from an expert in public opinion. 
That big, restless, eccentric, and incalculable journalist, Lord 
Northcliffc, was at that time owner not only of the Daily Mail 
and th(! Evening News, but of The Times, and was blowing 
through all the pipes of his organ a diapason of alarm at the 
conduct of the war. He had, however, a high opinion of the 
Attorney-General. “ Carson is an able man,” he said to his friend 
Riddell, a little later, “ he is a stout-hearted fellow.”^ And on the 
27th June, 1915, he wrote (from The Times) %o much the same 
effect as Wilson had written: 

I The conversation was on the 2lBt October, 1916. See Lord Riddell’s War 

Dlarif lor Ihat'date, pt 12T* 
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“ Dear Sir Edward, 

“ I think that yon, as a uienibcT of the Cahinel, oiijSfht to 
know that the English workers in iny French TU'vvspaper oflice 
notice a growing hostility U> England on the jnirt of Parisians. 
One. or two of iny [People Inua* eoniplaine<! that tlieir position 
in France is becoming very dillieult and that, they wish to 
return. 

“The matter is of great importance' inasmuch as the 
Germans ha.ve told my agents in (h'rmany lhat they have no 
doubt that they will he abk; to (ire (»ut. the F'reiieh ami make 
a S('para.te peact'. 

“ I drew (he at tention of the Prime ]\linis(er to this matter 
six months ago, and offered a. suggestion for its remedy, hut 
(he thing was s((ipp<-d by l,ord Kifeheuer. it is one of the k'W 
anxi('ties of tin' war that can be remedied. 

“ Mr. Lloyd George is aware of the hostility refen-ed to. 

“ Yours .sineerely, 

“ NoicrncniEFE.” 

And Northclifh' wrote again, mort' at length, and even more 
urgeidly on the HOth .luiu*: 

“ 'Pray do not think me persistent hut when a serious danger 
can be avouied it. should in my judgnu'iit he avoided. 

“ Exeept through journals like Lc Trinps, whi<-h, as you know, 
are not mueh more, gcmerally seen in Franee than the L<mdon 
Gazette is in England, practically nothing is known in France of 
the work we an- doing and tht' sacriliccs we an' making. 

“ (Jerman agents, aidisl by a large number of French people, 
are circulating the molt.o ‘ Germany will light to tiu' last Ger¬ 
man, and England to the last Frenchman.’ 'I’he effect is that the 
French aristocracy is sunaistic ulxmt England, I,he bourg(;oisie 
rude and much of tluj working (dass violently offensive. Von 
Falkcnhayn, the head of the (ierman Army, told a Times repre¬ 
sentative lately that the German plan is to tire out the French 
and make a separate treaty with tlu*m-” 

After giving an atjcount of the pro})osal,s for Press propaganda 
which he had laid before Mr. Asquith, Lord Northeiiffe continued; 

“ The French people do not believe that we are making an 
effort, and I respectfully urge that it is possible tliat before we 
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are aware of it pourparlers may be going on between the French 
radical socialists and the Germans. General Joffre has said that 
he will shoot, without trial, any French deputy concerned in 
such negotiations but it is a fact that the majority of the French 
people are very weary of having the Germans in their midst, 
and that, aftcu- another winter in the trenches, the Germans may 
succeed in their desire to make a separate peace with France, 

“ I would very much like to see you on this subject.” 

On the day that Northcliffe wrote this letter Sir Henry Wilson 
was in London, conferring with Kitchener on these large ques¬ 
tions. On the 2nd of July, 1915, he notes in his Diary: 

“ At four o’clock we had a meeting at Bonar’s house of Bonar, 
Walter Long, Carson and self. We talked for two hours, and 
I got all three to agree to oppose sending further troops to 
Gallipoli and to send all troops to Franee on programme.” 

We see from Carson’s speeches at that time that his concep¬ 
tion of the war agreed with Wilson’s and, indeed, with 
Kitchener’s—that it was a long, sad, stern business, which could 
not be won by any trick or diversion, but must be fought out 
to a finish on the fields of France and Flanders. Thus on the 
9th July, 1915, the Attorney-General reinforced the Secretary of 
State’s plea for men in a recruiting meeting at Guildhall. 

“ We have a fixed task before us,” said Carson. “ So long as 
one enemy soldier continues on French, Belgian or Russian soil, 
no question of peace can ever enter into the thoughts of any 
honest, patriotic and courageous man in this country.” 

It was a bitter struggle for life itself: “ People seem to forget 
that the very existence of the country is at stake.” Moreover, 
“ It is our primary duty to our Allies to see this matter through 
with them, and we will at whatever cost. But do not let us 
underrate the difficulties. That is the extremest folly of all. We 
have been for 11 months at war, and the Germans are still in 
firm occupation of almost the whole of Belgium and a consider¬ 
able portion of France,” And he was explicit on one point from 
which many of his colleagues shrank. 

“ There is no use in abusing the Germans,” he said. “ That 
won’t kill one of them. Recollect that upon the signing of a 
decree, as at the bugle’s call, men of any class and of any age in 
Germany go to the colours. We have to set up against that our 
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volimtary recriiitinj?—so far . . , it; is now on ils fTiaJ ... if it 
fails docs anybody for a moment tbiiik tba-t \ve ongbl: t.o lu‘sifal:c 
to apply compulsory service? ” 

A month la,i(‘r^ be was makini^ the same ease with t'ven more 
nr| 3 f(mey. 11<' mounusl l.lu^ luaivy dc‘feats of Russia.. VV(‘ Toi^Iit; 
to a. Iar^e‘ exfenf. ha.ve to without lua* help and still wt‘ had 
befon^ us th(^ task we wca't* dtdeimiinnd to fulliL to drive out. of 
Belgium a,ml out: of Fraiua^ every (baatian that at prestmt; 
desolabai aiul insult(‘d tJuar soil/' Sp<sikiug sohdv bis own 
opinions/' luMltsdaia'd his b('li<‘f iti tInmuH'd for uui\ <a\sal sts'vicau 
At: tiu' pre^semf. Huu‘ c^viaw fuan and woman in Framn^ and 
Russia, is a! war. What. 1 want is that (oanw man and woman in 
this Uuibsl Kingdom and Kmpirt' sliouh! be at: war/'' And lu‘ 
eo!ifrasf(‘(! {he <’as(' of llu‘ men in llu‘ tnmehes wli,o if IIh'V 
‘^Wlo^viU'd fools'' wouhl 1 h‘ slnU with tin* men in tlu' worksliops 
who winm tluw dowiual tools (^xptsdt'd thcar \vag<\s to raisaak 
Th(‘S(wsp(a‘(*b(\s snggc‘St. already that t lu* ardour and vcdnantaiee 
of (kirsoi/s t.c‘mp(‘r his <amei‘ption of the war as a. maft<‘r of 
life luul death » wa.s <lriving lum iduaid of the (hivcaanncmi in 
which lie served. T!k' phrase, speaking solely his own opinions/’ 
suggtasls espiadally a. difft'n‘ne<,‘ on tlie burning issm* of eonserip- 
tioip upon which lie had good reason to had hitteidy. Tlu‘ Prime 
MinisUT^ knowing a.nd allowing for the minds of his Liht*rnl e<d« 
leagues, would not ht^ hurrital; and t!u' Att(n*m‘\‘ ihmeral <‘anu^ 
more and more to the h<di<'h whiidi many at that tinu' slnnaal, 
that vielory <anild not. hc' hopial from smdi a ikihimd. and from 
the balancing and t.mnporising mind of tlu‘ Prinn* Minister. 
Terrible events were to coidirin Carson in this conviction and 
bring liiin to a crisis. 


^ At Hove on 4tli Aimwt, 1915. 
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The aching tooth - The Doomsday Book - Walter Long gets ■worried - Arthur 

Henderson - Prize cases. 

Before, however, we come to the crisis, we must turn to some 
other mutters, inside and outside his Department, which occu¬ 
pied t h<^ mind of the Attorney-General. 

On the eve of the declaration of war Carson had said to his 
old (toiiehmau and chauffeur, as he stepped into his motor-car 
111 ; Pembroke Lodge: “ Brookes, there will be no more of Ireland 
uiil.il we have done with this job,” yet Ireland obstinately 
ohtnuh'd Inu'self at every turn. Thus he had a letter from his 
fricaid .). Maekuy Wilson, the brother of Sir Henry Wilson, from 
Currygi'a,ne in County Longford, on the dangerous situation of 
Ihe Unionists in the South and West. Wilson complained of 
“ dry rot ” in the Irish Unionist Alliance, and an “ irresponsible 
eommil.teo ” which was compromising the “ great and sacred 
cause* of the Union.” Wilson referred to the effort made by a 
seedion of the Irish Unionist Alliance to work with the Nation¬ 
alist Voluntcters: “ I remember how your telegram stopped that 
mad attempt, and I believe there is now a crying necessity for 
the help of yourself and your colleague, our only representatives 
in the South and West,” and he went on to speak of the hopes 
and fears of the Irish Unionists, above all how they were 
“ eagerly and anxiously awaiting your assistance and advice.” 

Another of his Dublin friends, F. Blvington Ball, wrote in the 
same s train—of his disquietude at the management of the Alli¬ 
ance, of some “ adverse influence ” at work, and how “ the rank 
and file are still prepared to offer an uncompromising resistance 
to Home Rule and look to you for light and leading.” 

Thus the braver spirits in that doomed community struggled 
with an encircling fate, against which neither Carson nor any 
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friend conld any longer In'lp Un'in. Trclaiid, like an aching 
occupied and irritated not only the mind of ('nr,st)n but; of the 
Government. 

It came into the recruiting qut'slion, .sine(' the ease of Ireland 
lent emphasis to the injustice of the voluntary syst<‘m. Whereas 
Inverness-shire furnished (it) per cent, of lier manhood, IVrthshiro 
67-8 per cent, Warwickshire ■l4>-8 pc'r cent, Dorset. -tO per cent 
and London .‘KJ-tJ per cent, Dublin provided 17-1. per cent, 
Queen’s County l-'-7 per camt, Donegal -I.-;) p('r <’enl, Clare and 
Mayo 8-5 per cent. Only in the northeast corner in Antrim, 
Armagh and County Down did the ligurcs range- ahov<- 20 per 
cent.' 

The Government, postponed the inevitable decision, and fell 
back U|)on a sort, of Doomsday Rook of National Registration, 
“ with the object of ascertaining," as Lord Kitchener explained 
it, “ how many men and wtimcn then- are in tin- (-ountry b<-t.wcen 
the ages of 10 and (>5, eligible for tin- natiiaial s<-rvi(-e, whether 
in the Navy or Army or for the mnuufaclurc <»f numilions or to 
Mill other lu-ccssary services.’’ It. was, how«-ver, anxiously 
explained by his colleagm-s that it had nothing at all to do with 
conscription. “ Thi.s Bill,’’ said Walter Long, who had charge of 
the measure, “ halves tlu' ipiestion of eoinpnlsory service exactly 
where it is and wlu're it has lieen; it does not afh-et it one way 
or another.” Despite such assurances, the Irish Nat.ionulist Party 
would have none of it, and Dublin Castle, then in the last stages 
of decadence, obsecpiionsiy acce[>t(-d l.hcir ordi-rs. 

These differences wen- relleeti-d in the Govi-rmuent. Thus 
Walter Long, then President of the Local Govemmeut Board, 
wrote to Carson ou the 1st July, 11)15: 

“ My okak Nko,—T lu're is (rouble about the Irish clause 
to the Registration Bill. As the matter was left after the 
Cabinet, Birrell was to draw a elausi; to make the Bill apply 
to Ireland, subject to your approval, and when it reached me, 
I am ashamed to say 1 did not i‘(‘U(l it I Now I find it is not 
only permissive but Section (e) of tlause 4 is omitted and our 
Ulster friends are all very atigry. What is best to be done ? 

1 Statement of number of recruits raised by Counties from 4tb August, 1914, 
to 80tb April, 191S. 
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“ Nathani told me it was permissive but I had no idea C. 
was omitted. 


“ Yours ever, 

“ Waltek H. Long.” 


Next day Walter Long wrote again: the thing was “pre¬ 
posterous ”—“ a clear attempt to evade the decision of the 
Cabinet in a most peculiar fashion.” He enclosed a memorandum 
on the subject: the Cabinet decision to include Ireland had been 
unanimous; the Prime Minister had “ strongly held ” that view; 
Mr. Birrell had not informed Mr. Long of the omission; Sir 
Matthew Nathan had also left him in ignorance. “And if it is 
true, as it is rumoured, that the clause has been deliberately so 
framed in order to leave Ireland out, it is obvious that I cannot 
consent to it,” etc. 

How Walter Long was assuaged does not appear. The 
Attorney-General no doubt helped to allay the storm, for the 
Bill was of no importance, and he probably agreed with 
Alexander McDowell, that it was better to have the Bill with¬ 
out Ireland than to have a “ row ”: “ All we here in Ulster 
ought to be concerned with,” the solicitor wrote, “ is that we 
shall be in a position to say to the country—‘ We want to do 
our bit and to do it on the same lines as in England.’ ” It is 
certain that Carson made no suggestion of these differences in 
Committee of the whole House when he expounded the Govern¬ 
ment view on the application of the Bill to Ireland.® 

Nevertheless, it made a precedent: the divergence of status as 
between Irish and British subjects of the King in the Great War 
had begun. 

These were not the only differences in that Coalition. A 
Socialist newspaper, the Labour Leader, had been agitating both 
against recruiting and against the British cause on the lines of, 
“ Down with the war, it is a war of the ruling classes,” and had 
been prosecuted, with partial success, before the Salford Stipen¬ 
diary Magistrate, at the instance of Sir Charles Mathews. Mr. 
Arthur Henderson, who was President of the Board of Educa¬ 
tion, felt himself aggrieved and rose angrily in Cabinet to 

1 Sir Matthew Nathan, Under-Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
1914-10. 

a Pari. Deb., H. of C., vol. Ixxlii.. c. 687 ei seg. 

Ec' 
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complain lliat Oie T/aw OIVkhts of Uu* Crown had proc('cdctl in 
the case wilhont consulting him. 

This brought the Attonu'y-Octu'ral t.o his feet.. “ Mr. Triine 
Miinstcr,” lu^ said, “ 1 take full responsibility for the action of 
the Din-etor of I’ublie Prost'culious. His duty ami mine is to 
administer the law without fear or favour, and to tamper with 
the ctmrse of justice in (h'lVrenee to a, eolleagiu', or for any 
political consideration whatsoever, is a. thing to which I will 
never d<'mea.n myself.” 

” I ('iitirely agree with tin' ,\ttorney-Ceneral.” sai<I the Crime 
Ministi'r sc'verely, “ it would have been most, inipropc'r,” and 
Arthur .Henderson collapsed without a word under the double 
rebuke. 

Of Carson’s h'gal work in this brief tenure of oHiee then^ is 
little to .say. He ligur<'s in only one eas(', other than Ih'ize Cases, 
reported in tin- Law Keports,' ami appeared for the Crown in 
oidy one iniporta.nt. criminal prosecution, that of Hahn and 
IVLieller at the Ct'ntral Criminal Court in May 1!»!.'». The ca,sc 
is not reported; but tin; Attorney-Oeneral seeured a conviction 
and the' spies were didy ext'cuteil. It. was a <luty which Car.son 
very much disliked; humane and magnanimous, he could not 
but pity brave men who thus died ignominiously for the Father- 
land. 

War, although it is said to make laws .silent, has its legalities, 
whu'h t he Al.torney-Oem'ral had to consider. Thus t he Admiralty 
were in doubt as to whet her merchant ships could arm in self- 
defc'iiet'. Admiral (htstane.e hekl that tlu'y had this right, 
although they had not the right t.o at.ta<'k. 'I'lie First Hea Lord 
referred the <iut!stion to the Law ()Hie.er.s for a ruling niul their 
report, signed by R. B. Finlay and Edward Carson, held that 
“ merchant vessels may resist ciipttirc and carry arms for that 
purpose.” “ 

(.larson appetared besides in a numlx'r of Prize C'ases, of which 
the Roumanian, the Odeum, the Woohlm, the Khn, the Alfred 
Nobd, the Rjornskr'rijnc Rjornmn, the Fridland and the Zamora 
(all reported in Lloyd’s Prize Cases) are a representative selec- 
tion^ 

J^AKevenue Appeal to the House of Ix)rd8. Drummond v. ColUriH, [Itns] A.C. 1011. 

* The Life of Prince Louie of BtMenberg, by Admiral Mark Kerr, p. 161. 
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Of these cases by far the most interesting and important was 
that of the steamship Kim, which was opened before Sir Samuel 
Evans by the Attorney-General on the 12th July, 1915. Upon it 
hung the cases of the Alfred Nobel, the Bjdrnsternjne Bjbrnson 
and the Fridland, which were tried with it, and there were also 
in Coxirt some thirty-eight other ships, the destinies of which 
hung more or less on the same thread. 

The Kim and her consorts, the Attorney-General explained, 
were cariying foodstuffs and “ hog-produce ” from the great 
meat factories in America, called the “ Six Big Men,” to Copen¬ 
hagen, which had been “ turned into a depot for the feeding of 
the enemy’s troops and garrisons all along the coast of the 
Baltic.” Two of the vessels carried consignments of rubber, 
which had falsely been described as “ gum ” in the manifesto, 
and there was a consignment of hides claimed by Danish con¬ 
signees who were found to be merely intermediaries between the 
sellers and their German houses. The Crown claimed the con¬ 
demnation of all the goods on the ground that their ultimate 
destination was Germany, and that, as far as conditional contra¬ 
band was concerned, they were destined for the use of the 
German Government and its forces. 

In the course of the case, which was continued for the Crown 
by the Solicitor-General, it was shown that whereas Denmark 
was accustomed to export and not to import foodstuffs, these 
four vessels carried within three weeks upwards of 78 million 
pounds of cargo. Of lard alone they had thirteen times the 
quantity imported annually to Denmark in the three years 
before the war. 

The facts were hardly in doubt; the true destination of the 
cargoes was evident; by the doctrine of “ continuous voyage ” 
they were good prize. There was, however, one complication 
which involved a great deal of argument and confusion. Before 
the war the Government had tried to replace the Prize Law of 
our Courts of Admiralty by the Declaration of London, an inter¬ 
national code in the framing of which the Germans had (as was 
thought) far too much influence. In some vital matters it modified 
the law in favour of the weaker naval Power. Thus, by Article 
85, conditional contraband was not liable to capture except 
when found in a vessel bound for enemy territory. True, the 
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Declaration had been defeated in the House of Lords and was 
therefore of no validity; hot the Ooverninenh all'er war broke 
ont, had partially enforced it by Ordc'r in C^ouiKal and Imd pro¬ 
gressively withdrawn it by s'ubs<'qncnt Orders in (\>n!udL As 
these ord(TS were at. difh'nnt dales, \hv slate of the la.w was 
different at different tinu'S, a. <ar<nnnsf.n.nee of whieli tlu^ eiKany 
and the lunlrals took full advantage'. 

Tlie Fresidcait of th(‘ (\>urt, how(‘Vt‘i% was not prenasited !)y 
these eoniplexities from giving judgment for tin' Crown, '' I ha.ve 
eonu' to tlu' eoiU’lnsionC’ said Sir Saitnu'i hlvans, that the 
eargot's wt'n' not on tlunr way to l)(nniark to bt* ineor})orat.(‘d 
into tiu' t'onnnou stock of (hat (‘ouutry . . - i>ut, on IIum'ouI rary, 
that llu'V W(‘n' on !lu*ir way not only to (hriuan It'rritory, hut 
also In llu' (h‘rman ( iovtannunl and I heir forc'cs for naval and 
military us<' as tlnar r(‘al ullhnaii' <l(\st inal ion: to lud<l to t lu' 
contrary would Ix' to allow oiu^’s cyvs to bc' lilUai !)y tin* dust. ol 
t.ln'ories a.iul Uadmicadilii's, and to he brm(ii‘<l to tin* rcaalilies of 
the ease,*’-^ 

llnfortnnately the inlimiily of the (ioviaamnad. ill supporit'd 
the str('ngtl)i of tlu‘ (’ourt. 

Anotlna' Prize Court', ea.se in whielii Sir hkh%aird (^arson was 
concerned had an important bearing on Intc'rnational Law, The 
Zamora, a Sw<‘dish ship bound from N<'w York to Sto(‘khohn, 
%ms made prize a.!nl l)rougIit la^fon* Uu* Priz(' Court. While the 
case was pending His Majest.y’s (Jovenmumt east envious eyes 
on 400 tons of eoppia* which was j)art n( the (*argo, ami applie<l 
to the Cotirl for leav(^ to lakt* over the eopptr at a valuation 
pending jtidginent. 

The Attorneyddeneral argued that the Friza^ Court was bound 
by Orders in Council whi(*li i'nablial the Crown to s<'ize proptuHv 
for the defence' of the. rc'alm, no nnatter wIicUht it. Ia4t>iig<‘d tt> 
foreigners or to Briiisli subjisds. Tin' owners of the ('oppt'r 
(represented by Mr. Lc‘sli(' Scott) plisided that they were* Swedisli 
subjects who had bought the chopper in America for side in 
Sweden, and were willing besidt^s to guarantee that the chopper 
would not find its way into German hands. Nevertheh^ss Sit 
Samuel Evans found that the Order in Council being valid, he 
would be failing in his duty if lie did not act upon it. The? Judicial 
1 Lloyd’i litporto ot Prize Ccart Cwen, vel, iiL, P|x 
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Committee of the Privy Council reversed the judgment on the 
ground that the Prize Court was constituted to administer 
International Law and could not take directions from the 
Crown. ^ 

It might seem strange that a Government which had sought 
to limit its own rights of blockade and of capture should seize 
the property of neutrals; but there is apt to be a difference 
between the rude practice of war and the fine ideals of peace. 
Sir Edward Carson, as we shall presently see, had his own ideas 
on this subject. 


1 Lloyd’s Reports of Prize Court Cases, vol. iv. 



Cu .u-rKR Vn 


('oitscriplion 

Waller I-OIIK - Kili'Iii-nerUi-silalcs Lonl N.irtlicliff!- Tluiughls of imiscciilum- 
TiiiM'-expircd nu-n .Innu-s Cniif;. 

Wm U'l'l .'i I'iiit 111' 'vhich werr to wreck that. \m- 

liappy Ciialiliou in a leltiT (of the 7(li August, 11*15) In “ My 
dear Ned” from his (Viciid and collcninic, Waller Lmie. 

“ I am very anximis ahont I he sitnalinn.” wrote llu' rresid(*id', 
of the Local Lovermnenl Hoard; “ the position in Kranei' and 
Flanders is, in my judfrment, most unsatislaetory. Meanwhih'it 
cannot, he said that, the Government have as yet nnnh' any 
supreme I'ffort.. hi thf prt'st’/il I think th<‘ deleiu*e oi t.lu* 
(’oalit.ion (lovi'rnmeid. is I’omplete. Nohody out of Hedlain 
would <‘xpect us in t.wo months to clear up the mess made in 
tlie preci'ding nine months, hut when Harliaimait meets it will 
lu' a. vt'ry differimt. matter. We shall ha\<' heen in otliee lour 
months, we shall have had six or .seven weeks' reee.ss, ph'idy of 
tinu> to luastiT t hin<fs and make up our mimls, and if we are not 
ready with a dcliniUi policy I believe that the country will 
disown us and a. considcrahic proportion ol the House ol tkan- 
mons will he f;ravcly <li,sHal.isiicd.” 

Walt.iT Loiifr, it is .said, had stipulated for conscription upon 
cntcrinjr tlu' Government., and it is [dain irom this letter that 
he was far from cont.t'iit. with the makesliilt. ol Heeislrat ion. 

“ The first step we ou^rht., in my judfrinent., to take,” he 
continued, “ and without <lelay, is to impo.se i.h<‘ ohlieatiou ol 
compulsory National Service upon the couidry. Tins would 
enalile us to order people to do this or that instead of ailvising 
them to do it; this would tmahle us to |ir(;t the men we want for 
the Army in the most economical way. . . 

Long had evidently been trying to get his colleagues into line. 
“ I am sending you,” he went on, “ a copy of the Memo I wrote 
and wanted to cireulate, but both Lausdownc and Bonar Law 
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say ‘ No.’ I know you feel strongly on this subject as on others 
and that we agree. . . .” Carson, as we have already seen, did 
feel strongly on the subject and with reason. As an Irish Loyalist 
he saw his community being dreadfully thinned by the war, 
while the Irish Nationalists grew comparatively in numbers and 
in strength, a thing that outraged his sense of justice and filled 
his mind with forebodings. Not obscurely he had pressed Lord 
Kitchener at Guildhall to make the great decision. “ We tell 
Lord Kitchener to-day,” he had said, that whatever he asks 
as necessary for the final victory, the nation will give him whole- 
heartedly. . . - Whatever Lord Kitchener asks he will get; no 
Government ought to exist for five months which refuses it to 
him.”^ 

But Kitchener hesitated. His mind seems to have lost at that 
time something of its former courage. One night he asked Carson 
to dine with him and unloaded his mind of its dreadful burden 
of doubts and fears. It had been calculated, he said, that with 
a wastage calculated at 150,000 a month the French Aimies 
could not be kept at full strength beyond the end of October 
1915. And, he exclaimed, “ We shall only be able to persuade 
England to accept conscription when the French are beaten.” 

“ Better do it now,” said Carson. 

“The Trades Unions,” Kitchener replied, “will never 
consent.” 

“ Leave that to us,” said Carson ; “ it is no business of yours. 
I know this nation; whatever you say you want, it will give.” 

But Kitchener was obstinately despondent. He complained 
of the attacks made on him by some Irish Nationalists. Surely 
they, at least, he said, might feel for me as I was born and bred 
in Ireland. 

“ Ah,” said Carson, to rally him out of his gloom, “ but as 
they say over there, to be born on a housetop does not make you 
a sparrow.” 

Carson himself tackled the Trades Unions. In September 1915 
he had a skirmish with one of them, and faced them with the 
dilemma: “If conscription is proved to be necessary, would 
your Union be prepared to oppose it—with the logical result 
of our country being defeated in the present war ? ” 

19th July, 1915. 
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It was a dilemma to wldeh the stc>tii.-heart<Hl Britisli workman 
would have found a r<\‘uly solnlion: htd. i tu" trade miion oflieials 
and |)roft\ssioiuil politieiaiis who spoke in Ids name were of 
another nutuh Tlu‘ Tradt'S Ihdon Congrc\ss resolvcal a,|[:^a.inst 
eonseri})tiom and Mr. J. IL Tliomas, in the Ihmse of Commons, 
deelanal Ihat. '' if you eomiu'lhal the (h)vernmeu!. to tieal with 
compulsory s('r\d(*(\ you might, imtortunately ptadiaps, have 
an rnduslrial rrrolutioad^^ 

Lord l)(a'l>y uncha’t.ook the' forlorn hope' of voluntary rt'eamiting 
and ilu' S('(*r<‘larv ol‘Stale' ht'silate'cl In'twa'e'U tlu' twa» systi'itis, 
ptdhal t.his way and that l)('t.W(*eu tlu' ( onse'rvalivt's and the 
Kadienls in the (ahim't. We' ge*l. a. glimt>s<' in(e) this inU'rie^r 
C'onllie'l' in a U'tter of the' CJlli Se'ple'mh<*r, 1015, te^ Lady ( arson 
from Mr. Ih A. Chvynne', llu' Kditor evf llu' Moriiiag /W, who 
was an old IVie'iid both of C’arsoti and ot l\ite*lu*ne'r. 

‘CAhead. K. te'H your inishand I doift. know what to think. 
I had last; Tue'sday thre'e' ejuarU'rs of an hour e)f wre'stling with 
him: a-fte'r that, lu' se'ut for nu' and ! had anotlu'r hour s talk. 1 
wjis sorry for him, for appari'idly tiu' " antis " have' laid Iri'e 
access to him. Ihvo we'e'ks ago I would Imvt' Ix'ttt'd my last bob 
on compulsioiu To-day I eoidess I am im<*asy. Fre‘m*h lias bt:eu 
got a;t (I nu'an Sir J.) anel has writte*n t.o suy that. lie doulits 
wheilu'r conse'ripts and frt‘(' me'ii can mix teige't lu'r in the raidcs. 
Did you ever lu'ar siu'h bosh ? 

Tell your IuisIkuuI t.Iiat. I a.m making a last. d<\sperat(' try to 
put him straight, and FlI led. !dm know the' re'sult. . . , Tell your 
imsbaml I a,m full of faith in him. He' must not he elt'presseel 
because lie feahs lu^ Is not doing all he camC’ 

Carson, certainly, was doing all lu' <‘oiil<l do, insieh* tIu' CahiiH't 
an<l out of it. Ills sp<H;('h at (huldha.ll in July had been almost a 
public apfieal to his colleagues to take tlu'ir e’ournge' in both 
Imnds; his *speeeh at Hove in AngusU although it t^xpressed 
‘‘ solely Ids own opinion/’ was lo the same effect* 

CarsoUi liowever, svX Ins fac.c against ilie intrigues which 
accompanied tliese demands* Thus at (tuildhalh he said: I 
donT know a poorer service that any man can do to tliis country 
than to attempt, even in the very smallest degree, to shake the 
confidence of the nation in Lord Kitchener/* These speeches 
r I6tk September, 1915. Official jDebatei, H» of C., vol. Ixxiv*, o. 20T. 
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brought hiTu another characteristic letter from Lord Northcliffe. 
On 9th August, 1915, the great journalist wrote: 

“ Gallipoli. 

“ Deab Sib Edwaed, 

“ It is not wise to discuss this disastrous expedition in my 
newspaper, though the Germans are intimately informed of 
our impending catastrophe. Can nothing be done to minimise it ? 
Lord Fisher had a plan some ten weeks ago. I suggest you see 
Mr. Granville Fortescue, the only person in England who has 
looked down upon our men from the Turkish side. Forgive my 
again worrying you upon the matter. 

“ Lord Kitchener. 

“ Your speeches suggest that my newspapers have some 
motive in criticising him. I do not know Lord R-itchener 
personally, but for 10 months he had the power of Oliver 
Cromwell as to shells. To-day he has the same power as to 
compulsion. Yet within the last few weeks he sends a circular 
to the newspapers suggesting I am wrong to urge this vital 
necessity. I don’t trust Lord Kitchener nor do the Scotch and 
the North of England folk. The London mob knows little of 
war and will cheer the Tiehborne claimant or Jack Johnson, 

“A Separate Peace with France. 

“ If you know anyone who understands the French, send 
him for a fortnight mingling with French people, and you will 
find that the German propaganda ‘ Germany will fight to the 
last German and England to the last Frenchman’ steadily 
gaining. On that ground alone Lord Kitchener is unwise to 
oppose compulsion. The mothers of France cannot understand 
why their hojs should be compelled to fight and ours not. 

“ If I could see you on these subjects I should be glad. 
The Times and Daily Mail secret service abroad is I think at 
least as good as your Government’s, if not so couleur de rose. 

“ I will be in London, 16th. 

“ Yours sincerely, 

“ Nobthcliefe.” 
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Northcliffe, ullhoiish Ik' niaintaiiuHl a rclucUmt silence over 
Gallipoli was less rel ieeiit ahoul eonserii>l ion. Throu<::h his news- 
])aper,s he at.taelaal both Lord KiteheiuT and Ihe GovsTiunent, 
and by a strange irony \vi' lind Carson, as Atlorney-General, 
consitha’in^ tlu* isisc* lt)r a prtJStaadion Ixtlh ol / hi I iaa.v and the 
Dailfl Mail. 

The alleijed offences weia* eonlaiiK'd in the Daily Mail of the 
7'th and The Times of ihe lOlh SepteinlxT, Ull.a. “ Tlie <‘(anU.ry ” 
said the Daily Mail, “has had eiu.nxh of it. It understands 
hoiu'si. and e((ual eonipulsion. It does not understand siu'aUing 
and hai)ha.'/,ard eonipulsion under the ■.ndse of ' moral pressure’ 
exerlt'd by irr<‘S|)onsi!>le eaiuassers on liehall ol the (■oNcininent 
l.ha.t. has not t he moral eoiirajie to apply it it sell. 'Ihe art ieh' was 
entitled, “ Hei'ruitinx by Hlaekniail. And Ihe I imes, tollowing 
in t-lKi wakt' ot its eont(anporary, in an aituK intithd, IIk, 
(Joveriuni-nt. and the I’ink Forms,” protested ajpunst “a. fresh 
cam pair'll of private pressuns 

There was eorrespondenei- on tin- suhj<-el between Ministers 
and Uu; Law OtlU-ers of the Crown. On lUh Si'plemher, 11115, 
F. K. Smith eontrilmted a eharaeteristic opinion. The Govern- 
nienti, he wrot.i', had no <'ase. He wished tliat they had. 

Thoughts of a. prosecution came to nothing; hut there was a 
crisis within the Governnu'id. over the hard ease til the time- 
expired who wtu'c thu' lor release y<‘l I'ould not lie s[>ar<‘<t lioin 
the Army. In the Cabinet, on the 1 ft h September, liUr), the 
Secretary of State for War hamled the .Vtiorney (haieral a eo]>y 
of the Draft, Military Service (1‘rohingation) Hill lor his opinion, 
and Carson scribbled a note: 

“ You hav<' no power over time-expired men without, an 
Act of Farlianuml. If there is an Act I would prefer to have it 
as an Amcn<lmeid, of the Army Act but, this is perhaps only a 
matter of form..E. Cauhon.” 

“ I (juiic agr(‘e,” Kit.chencr not(‘d, “ but I hope there will 
be no dilliculty in passing tin; Act as an Amendment .shortly 
through Parliament,” 

The Attorney-General, thereupon, passed a note t.o the Prime 
Minister; 
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“ Time-expired Men. 

“ There must be a Bill if these men are to be kept on. It 
should be in form of an amendment to Army Act. I fear it will 
raise question of compulsion. Lord K. presses for Bill and I 
think imagines it can easily be got thro’ House—But quare ? 

“ E. Caeson.” 

To which the Prime Minister appended the comment: 

“ Lord K. knows very little of the H. of Commons. I fully 
share your doubts.—H. H. Asquith.” 

The Army murmured against the injustice of the proposal, 
yet the Government hesitated. On the 30th September, 1915, the 
Prime Minister and the Secretary of State for War held a secret 
meeting with various Labour organisations and told them that 
the rate of recruiting was unequal to the need; but nothing was 
decided save that the Labour politicians agreed to organise a 
special recruiting campaign. 

Thus the issue was allowed to hang in painful doubt like all the 
other issues, as Carson was to fmd, in that divided Coalition of 
1915. Those were times of heavy stress for all men times of 
anxiety, darkness and doubt, when the news day by day was of 
the death of a friend or a disaster in the field. Carson evidently 
turned in his anxieties to James Craig, as to an unshakable 
rock, as to a man 

Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled 
That they are not a pipe for fortune's finger 
To sound what stop she please. 

But even James Craig was shaken, less in spirit than in health, 
as we gather from his reply to a letter from Carson. 

“ Your very kind letter,” Craig wrote on the 11th August, 
1915 (from Bude in Cornwall), “ fills me with new courage to 
face the disappointment of severing my connection with the 
Ulster Division, if it has to be. I went before a Medical Board 
at Exeter on Saturday, and, although I have not yet heard the 
result officiaUy, I fear the worst as the poison is still very active 
and the arthritis worrying me practically all the time. Thank 
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you so inu<*h for all you have done. The hd'ter to Sir IL^uty 
Selater will asstin^ thai'. I am kept busy, whic^h is at! 1 want. 
Just lo do my Int when pronoun<‘ed (it. 

I do hop<' you won't hiasdi <lown with tlu‘ strain a.nd ilu^ 
lusivy work. To m(‘ it. is simply astonishini,^ that affairs are 
inana/^ed as at pn'Simt, I ha.v(‘ ha,d so nnuti time lo think. 
Wha.1 is obviously mHah'd is a ( omtuiUe<‘ of (ivr, with no port¬ 
folios (‘XCH^pl Admiralty anti War. A frta^ hand ami evtay 
assistanet' ! It, will, I hopc\ (*onu' to that soon. Stnaai is too 
many. Natitmal standet' m^xt cvvn if only a. hnv nu‘n an/ called 
up, to pyt th(‘ principh* csfahlishrd ! I can sta^ no pood whai.- 
<n’<‘r in tiu' Utyislration Bill a.utl ('an only pit)' Waller Lonp 
for ha.vinp lo fa.llu'r it. I am sort' you Iiavt' an uphill tlphl; 
many a. tinux C an't. 1 sts' it all ! llowt'vt'r rmuours nau’h me 
from lim(‘ to time' that you art't h(‘ strong man of tlu' (’at>inct 
and I am comforted. But, you must, not ovts’-strain yourself, 
which is Ruby's dt'partmcnl. Cod hU\ss ht/r that slu‘ is what 
slu' is and what yon hud lu'r and 1 know what it nuains very 
well ! 

Civt‘ lua* my kindest, mcssapc^s; wc^ are always tlunking of 
yiui l)oth, what you art' poinp Ihrouph, how it. will all end and 
wlu^ will 1 h‘ U‘ft. at. lonp last lo say No Ilonu* Ihdtx 

(bnrapt^ atnl palit'iuH' in yoursidf and tlu' love of Ruby 
a.nd Ulster will (‘uahh* y<m tt^ carry Ihrotiph a task that would 
kill any on 1 inary mo!-la.L 

1 will U‘l you km)W how thinps po. Very pla.d ii> say that 
the heart remains a.s large as an ek'pim,nt\s d<'Sj)itc' <‘veryt-hing. 

Yours eveiy 

^'James CkaioA^ 

Hueh peneaxms words tint nextrest thing to enu>ti<m we find 
in the (H>rr(\sp()nd(‘net' of tlu'st/ two d(*ar fritmds must have 
heartened tlu^ Attonuy-Chaieral wheax he turned to the per- 
plexing and iinlamiliar Ihdil of war, for whieh, as a Member of 
the Cabinet# he sluircd a heavy responsibility* 















Chapter VIII 


The Dardanelles 


•The Dardanelles Committee - A man of mystery - Kitcbener reveals liimself •« 
One false step leads to another - Carson’s opinion - Mr. Birrell complains - Sir 
Bryan Mahon - Bonar Law writes to Carson - Keith Mnrdocsh. 

The Cabinet, of which Sir Edward Carson had been a member 
since the beginning of the Coalition, was indeed responsible for 
the war, but its actual conduct was in the hands of a Committee 
of the Cabinet called at that time the Dardanelles Committee. 
Of this inner circle of the Government, Carson only became a 
member in August 1915, after the landing at Suvla Bay had 
brought matters to a fresh crisis. 

It had always been an unhappy family, this War Council; but 
by the time Carson joined it, its divisions, hesitations and 
antagonisms had brought it to the verge of rupture. Almost 
every member was pulling his own way, and Mr. Asquith in 
despair of solving its difficulties sought only to postpone them. 
“ Gentlemen,” he would say, “ we shall leave these disagreeable 
things to think about overnight.” 

Lord Kitchener was alone among them, not statesman but 
soldier, suspicious of them all, concealing his doubts, jealous 
of his secrets, a man of mystery, his heavy moustache seeming 
to curl a little in scorn of their ignorant and presumptuous 
talk. In Carson’s opinion it had been a mistake to bring this 
professional soldier into the Ministry: he thought it besides 
unconstitutional, destructive both of the unity and responsi¬ 
bility of Cabinet Government. In August 1914, the Imperial 
General Staff had, most unwisely, been dissipated in the field; 
its Chief, Sir John French, had been sent to command the 
Expeditionary Force in Flanders, and he had taken most of 
his General Officers with him. “ Lord Kitchener,” in the testi¬ 
mony of Mr. Asquith, “ had perforce in the first months to be 
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his own Chief of the Staff.” All tlu' nu-n (inalified by special 
knowledge were on active service at the Front. Sir .lames Wolfe 
Murray, nominally (U.C.S., was so much in awe of Kiteluarcr 
that lie never obtruded nor was In' ever asked for an <»i)mion. 
General Callwell said that “the General Sl.aff had praefieany 
ceased to exist. I)eea)ise it was not consulted,” although it is 
fair to a.dd that, other soldiers gave a different account of the 
War Olliee under Lord Kitelu'uer, and doubtless he consulted 
those whom he knew best or trusted most.' As lor the other 
experts who found an unobstrusive place in tbe War ( ouneil, 
Admiral Fislu'r ami Sir Arthur Wilson teslili<'d that they did 
not consider it lh<-ir duty to offer an opinion uule.ss tlu-y were 
asked and they were never asked. .Mlhoiigh !\Iiuislers, in 
m-idenee, wc-re inelined to deny these statements, yet Lord 
(,'rewe admitted, and Lord Haldane agreed. ” that tbe political 
Members of the Committee did too mueh of the talking and the 
expert Members, as a rule, too little.” 

Thus in tlu' Cabinet. Committee Lord Kitchener was both 
Minister of Slate and the only Military ex[ierl. “Scarcely 
anyone,” Mr. Churchill afti'rwards told the Dardanelles Com¬ 
mission, “ <wen ventunal to argue with him m Couneil--nll 
powerful, imperturliahle, reserved, he domimded absolutely 
our counsels at thi.s lime.” 

Reserved Kitchener certainly was. The Commission put his 
.silence tlown to “ the .strong opinion Lord Kitchener cutertuined 
as to the ahsoluli' necessity of maintaining the strudesl. secrecy 
in respect to all matters eonmcled with military operations,” 
but it is also tru<‘ that he distrusted his polili<-al eolleagues. 
The Attorney-General om* day found him, at the window ol the 
Cabinet room, shaken out of his tueituruity by bad news from 

“.lohimie French,” he k<‘|d. muttering in an agony ol irrita¬ 
tion, “ is losing the. war (‘very day.” ^ 

“ There is one man you should confule in,” Haul Carson, 
Jerking hi.<? thumb backwards at the Trime Minister, who was 

still in his seat at the table. 

“ I don’t trust these politicians,” Kitchener replied. 

1 The reader may be advteed to compare tine Report of tlie Dardanelles Com- 

HiisgioUL with Arthav’s Lift 0 / Lord Kitch&*tr ou tliii 
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“ But if French is doing badly, you should appoint another 
Commander-in-Chief,” Carson insisted. 

“ I know, but I cannot think of one,” said Kitchener. 

Yet Kitchener did confide sometimes in the Prime Minister, 
whom he seemed to trust more than some other of his colleagues. 
“ I pace my room at night,” he said to Asquith about the evacua¬ 
tion of Gallipoli, “ and see the boats fired at and capsizing and 
the drowning men.” 

Under his iron mask Kitchener concealed the softnesses and 
the limitations of our common humanity. “ They expect too 
much of me, these fellows,” he whispered to Carson one day 
at the Cabinet table. “ I don’t know Europe; I don’t know 
England, and I don’t know the British Army.” 

Nor was it true that Kitchener was all powerful in the War 
Council of which he was so discomforting and uncomfortable 
a member. It would seem that he was cajoled and over-persuaded 
into the Gallipoli adventure. He said always—and it was clear 
from the figures—that there were no troops, nor arms, nor 
transport to spare for joint operations in the Eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean. On the 7th, 8th and 18th January, 1915, as Mr. Asquith 
notes in his Diary, the War Council made a “ three days’ survey 
of the troops available,” and decided that there were none 
available. What then was the use of talking? “You cannot 
make war as you would,” said Kitchener, “ but as you must.” 

Admiral Carden had an idea that the forts of the Dardanelles 
could be reduced and the passage forced by ships alone. If 
Mr. Churchill could not have a joint operation, he was ready, 
he was even eager, to risk a squadron in the attempt. It was 
contrary to the teaching of experience and to the pre-war 
opinion of the General Staff. It was contrary also to the opinion 
of the Greek General Staff which had made a special study of 
the problem. Nevertheless, if the sailors thought they could 
do it, they were welcome to try ! 

Such was Kitchener’s attitude in the early spring 1915; but 
one false step leads to another. When the combined Naval 
squadron was crippled in the operation there was a clamour to 
redress the balance by a landing. The Turkish attack on Egypt 
had failed; the 29th Division was available; surely it might be 
spared in an attempt which, if it succeeded, promised a brilliant 
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victory Mr. Ohun-inll was prrs.sitijj; Iu> had (‘onvinord Mr 
Astjudh: Hns.ia was also prrssuig. KilrhnuT fjavo a grudging 
(oiiMUif. then withdrew, then was drawn into it, again, a little 
at luM, thou uioiv and inon-, until at last this attempt by Ian 
Iliuniltnii had hocn made, with a respeclahle Army. 

The (iallipoli Feninsula runs into th,' Aegean like the daw 
ot a lobster, a strong dangerous elaw Iving lik<- a (rap in llu' sea 
to eateh any unwary molluse whieh ventured within or upon it. 
Ford iMsln r .after lh<- eruneh of the l.HIh of Maia'h had thought 
ol uolhmg hut to extri<-ate his Qucni Elizalx'ih from those 
t<Trd.Ie janeers. Lord Kiteheuer, no less misliking the adventure 
was no hss nnvious .about his soldiers; but he always f.>ok the 
hue lli.al onee lliey were (auuuiil led they must persist. He feared 
evaenaliou .above .all things, both for the lo.s.ses to the troops and 
or th<‘ blow to Lrilish prestige throughout the Near ami Middle 


Carson nuuh' no prebmei' to l)<> a judg,; either of the taetic.s 
or Ihi' slrnlegy of the adventure. Lie did, however, realise that 
a peiunsuhi, forty-live mih's long and in parts eight broad, 
steep, inouutninou.s, garrisoned and fortified, would napiire a 
large foree both to eapturi' and to oeeupy. Moreover, lu' e.ould 
see that even if it were captured lln-re would slill be the Turks 
and the lorls on the Asi.atie side of those narrow Dardanelles. 
Carson s menl.al h.abit was to simplify every leg.'d problem to 
lbs eleimails, ami he u.smi his method here. This was a big Imsi- 
ness; it reipured kirge lorees, luueh muiiilions. As there' were 
neither the n(ti‘m[)t should not have been made and .should be 
(lise(»ntiiHiO(! as soon as p(Kssih^{^ 

Ih'ing, howi'ver, inisl rustful of his own mind on a .subject 
b<)th .strange ami b'ehnieal, h<' tried to sound the deep and .silent 
mind of Kite.lu'ucr. What, he aske-d, would the Secretary of 
State do, suiiposing he captured the jiosition ? “ I would with¬ 
draw ev('ry .soldier from tlu' plai'c,” ,s;iid Kitchener, and the 
Vehement ri'ply eonlirmi'il Carson in hi.s ojiinion. 

lo get at l.lu' fuels ol the actual .situation was more diflicult. 
Kitchener (iould not make up his mind to a withdrawal, and 
concealed the extent of the disaster from his colleagne,s of the 
Cabinet. Carson pre.s.sed Kitchener for the de.spatches. Kitchener 
tried to put him off with evasive replies. 
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We get a vivid glimpse of this struggle between the two men 
in a pathetic letter from his old adversary, the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. 

“ Dear Attorney-General” —^Mr. Birrell wrote to Carson 
on the 3rd September, 1915 —“ your gallant efforts this 
morning for information prior to action were not •wholly in 
vain; but real information such as men demand in their 
ordinary and comparatively insignificant pursuits, we, as 
a complete Cabinet, can never get, either because (as is perhaps 
usually the case) it is not then available, or because it is 
undiscussable in so large and mixed a company. Eventually 
we may get it, or bits of it, but not until after some step has 
been taken which renders it worthless. Joint Cabinet responsi¬ 
bility in war-time is a sham and must remain one; but none 
the less we may all be hung and perhaps deservedly. 

“You, at all events, are on the Dardanelles Committee, 
I am not; but the same rope may serve us both. Pardon these 
lucubrations. 

“ Yours sincerely, 

“ A. Birrell.” 

The Attorney-General, as it happened, had both a special 
interest in and special information about the Gallipoli adven¬ 
ture. The 10th (Irish) Division formed part of the landing 
force. In it were battalions of regiments familiar to Carson from 
his childhood—Irish Rifles, Connaught Rangers, the Leinster 
Regiment, the Inniskillings, the Munster, the Dublin, and the 
Irish Fusiliers, and the Royal Irish Regiment—full of old 
friends or men well known to him, and in command, his cousin, 
friend of his youth, old school-fellow at Portarlington, Lieu¬ 
tenant-General Sir Bryan Mahon. 

Mahon arrived at Mudros Bay on the 16th July, 1915. Soon 
afterwards he was writing familiarly and anxiously to “ my 
dear Ned ”: 

“I know little or nothing of the situation here; but all I can 
gather is unsatisfactory. 

“ The new Divisions have been sent out without howitzers. 
... The expedition must go on and succeed as there is no 
Be 
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possibilily of fakin;L!^ flic troops away . . . but wbctlu'r ibe gain 
will 1)0 worfh tbo c^osl is aiiotlu'r mailor/' If only tlu‘ troops had 
boon laiuli'd ad (lu‘ sa.iiu^ time as tho ships had Ix^gun to hoiuliard 
ilio forts ! Tluai Hungs would lia\a^ hvcn diflVnait. As it vva.s ho 
cutild but lu)p(‘ flint tluw wotdd uof. fall info sanu‘ trench 
warfan' as in Flanders tlu' Turks Ix'ing splendid froops on the 
dehaisive, Ih' put his trust in a, big ofhaisivta both in Flanders 
and at (hdlipoli ■ in ''largu^ well-prc'jmnal and wdi-provided 
attacks.” 

Then on tiu' doth July, IP15, lu‘ wrof(‘again, his fort'bodiags 
coniirnual: 

"*■ Sinc(‘ I wrote last I liavi^ b(‘eu round all our positions. I 
aan sorry to say I do not lik<‘ l!u‘ outlook. Our p<H)ph' lia,v<‘ done 
splendidly and an^ now holding two vt'ry ditruadt positions; 
l)ui both in a slap^ of close .soVge. Not. a man (sin show liiinself 
and ewnay imh of flu* jikua* is undcu' sludldina 

In about six wcades storms eonmuauH' hert' and tlu^ landing- 
phict^s we use now will lie impossibl(% and tlua*e an* no harbours 
on the north of the; Ptaunsula tha t a.r(‘ any us(‘ in st.onuy wca.lIuT, 
We must luive om* on the l)a.rda.mdU\s or starvax 

Of <‘(mrs(‘ there will be a.n offensive^ soon whi(*h I liope and 
believe will be su(HH‘ssful; but granted cv(*ry su(aa\s,s which cum 
be counUal on it does not make our position good.’" 

Tluai Mahon went on to <‘onsid<a' t,h(‘ position if tiny were 
b<usic‘g<al for (he winh'r in the (‘onthual spa(H‘ with tlu^ chance 
of an (g)id(aiu(!: “ I belitway” ht‘ <‘on(*lu(U'd, wc would do Ind-tcr 
to cva.<*uate tlu^ pla.<H^ , . . with loss of presstigey storcss and mnni- 
tions; but it would b<‘ bcd.Uu’ than losing a whoh^ Army. The 
evacuation is, I Ihiidi, possible but- vtay diirumlt .” 

The (Jernaud always came back to th(‘ main point (Jraniing 
all the suetH‘ss we may expect we still will nut hold ilu^ Asiatic 
shores of the DardanelUss, and tliey will not Ix^ open to the 
ieet. *. 

So he fervently hoped tha.t'' nothing will iudma^ Uut (Govern¬ 
ment to sanction a wiut<a‘ campaign luaua It is botmd to end 

in disaster and at all costs ought to be abandonedd^ 

.. There was a broader eonsideraiioir--^*^ The truth is that we 
have neither the munitions nor the organisation to carry on 
two big campaigns at the same time, and this has grown into 
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a big campaign now. I am sorry to have written such a. doleful 
letter, but you asked for my opinion for what, it is worth. . . .” 

There was a third letter, dated the 14th August, 1915: the 
operations had failed, “and under iiresent condilions and 
management will probably continiu; doing so. Organisation is 
nil.’’ 

Then the old soldier went on to grumble about the way lus 
Division had been broken up, “ and put under stra,nge leaders 
the first time they went into action.” The Nationalist Party 
were likely to make a grievance out of it—and it would be bad 
for recruiting in Ireland. 

And on the 28th August, 1915, Sir Bryan Mahon wrote again 
of another attack which had failed, as “ it wa..s bound t.o bdore 
it started.” They were, as he had feared, in a sLa.te of close 
siege, in a very bad defensive position: “ We occupy all the low 
ground. The Turks have all the high ground round two a,nd a half 
sides of us. The fourth side is the sea . . . not an inch that is 
not under shell lire. The Turkish guns well j)la,ccd; the naval 
guns cannot touch them, and we have very few liold guns 
landed.” 

With reinforcements they might hold on, but an effective 
offensive was impossible without at least three complete Army 
Corps and of first-line troops. “ Do not think I am a croaker,” 
the old soldier ended, “ I really enjoy being here—it is full of 
excitement; but you asked me . , . and I think you ought to 
know as one of His Majesty’s Ministers. 

“ The Irish Division could not have done better but it is mostly 
gone—^nearly 70 per cent gone already. We have lost 40,000 since 
August 6th for nothing. Shells are bursting all round as I write 
this. I have just got back from the front trenches. I go most 
days as the men like seeing me, and it is almost all we can do 
for them—an exciting but rather dangerous walk.” 

Meanwhile, Carson had made up his mind; but the Cabinet 
was to hesitate long in an agony of indecision. Kitchener wovdd 
have withdrawn, but feared the results of withdrawal; Churchill, 
although no longer at the Admiralty, had won over Balfour to 
his view that, with vigour and determination, the prize could 
still be won. Lord Lansdowne, Lord Curzon and F. E. Smith 
agreed with them; the Prime Minister hoped against hope, and 
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Mr, Bonar I^aw, who had led the parly of (nouaiat-ion, swithercd 
painfully in l\is opiniun. '' I. ihouyht 1 eould do nothing hefia^r 
than to hohl iny i.onyue to-dayd' lu^ wro!(‘ to (’.nrs(>u a.fUu' the 
(ahiiu‘t. nu‘(‘iino' of ard Septcauher, PJIa, for, ns you know, 
I thouglil w(^ nuisi tak(‘ advanlayt^ of tlu^ Fnaicli oflVr for the 
Dardaiu^lk'S, and I <lid not. wish to sa\’ anything ayaiusf; your 
vicwd’ And three days la, ter Mr. Bonar ,La,w wrot.c more at 
length: 

My dkah F.DWAfU), 1 hopc^ you will not. wvilv to Ascpiith 
till aftt'r you tiavi' lu^ard Kif<‘htaHa'\s n‘port. of his visit,. 

It. would lx* a trconaulous blow if you it*!!, tins (iovern- 
nuaU and I liad to rtiuain in it; timl <\sp<‘(‘ially on this subject 
in ri'gard to whieh up till now, 1 ha\*e lx*(Ui agaifist. (*va*ry st,i‘p 
W(' havt* (akt'u. Ncov tlu* position scaans to nn* this: up till 
now, ('V(ai it wt* had availahh* tin* for<‘(‘S noex'ssary to lake 
tlu^ l)ardaiU‘]l<*s, w(* eould not have used tluau without oftVnd- 
ing tlu* Frcaieli to t.lu‘ point of endaiigiaang t.lu^ alliance. We 
Iiad t hend'oregol, iido the posit ion wheii tlu^ all (‘mat iv(\s Ix^fore 
us \V(r(‘ 1,0 ta,k(‘ a.wa,y t.he troops a.t oiua* from ilu' I )ardan(‘lh‘s 
or to stay iJuna,' on th(‘ deftmsivc* iiHl(‘{init,(‘l\'. Aftt'r ri^ading 
Thursday Is aeeounl. I thought t.hal- (,o stay on would iiave 
meant. [h<‘ d(‘st.ru(‘l ion in the (md of our forces tluaa*. Hut to 
withdraw now W'ould lx* nailly om^ of tin* gn‘at(\st, disastxu’S 
which luivc* ev(‘r ha.pp(au‘d to (ha‘a.t. lirit.ain. I think, tluaadorcy 
that \vv ought t.o lake advantage^ of Fnau'h approval atul sup¬ 
port to make a. ccalainty of .suec(‘ss a,I tlu‘ r)a,rdanelh‘s, ami 
at som(‘ risk in t.he Fnuich front if t.lu! French an* willing to 
run the risk. 

Of course all this is on the a..ssmnption tluat if a, suHieicnt 
forces is s(mt we vim smaxaHl in the* Dardamdh's. WOl, you and 
1, cannot ju(lg(‘ as t.o t.hat, and \vv oughts t.o luiva^ an i!ulcp(‘ndcnt 
military opinion. Wit havit KitcIuMunAs hut apa,rt from any 
question ol his ability he is so cornnutted that, he ea,nnot give 
an unbiassed view. What; renuxly is therc.^ for this*/ If you 
can suggest anything tliat is of any value I should hack it as 
far as 1 could. Would the opinion of the Army Council be of 
any value ? 

I have written this very hurriedly; but I hope to sec you 
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before you have written to A, For one thing, is it not wise to 
delay till the Cabinet as there may be developments in connec¬ 
tion with conscription before the design on the Dardanelles is 
taken, though that is not likely, as the Dardauelh;s must be 
decided at once ? 

“ Yours sincerely, 

“ A. Bonae Law.” 

Sir Edward Carson, then, as appears plainly in this letter,^ 
proposed to resign from the Government over this <pi(;stion of 
evacuating Gallipoli. But he stayed on, in deference no doubt 
to the wishes of his friends. There was, however, another circum¬ 
stance which greatly increased his disquietude. It Ixappencxl that 
an Australian journalist, a Mr. Keith Murdoch, had l)e(ai given 
a commission to look into postal matters at Gullij)oli by the 
Australian Government, and was allowed to land at Anzac 
by Sir Ian Hamilton. Murdoch had a vivid impression ot the 
horror, and what he took to be the hopelessness ol that dreadlul 
position on the fire-swept and peslikmtial beaches, and on 
coming to London he made it his business to rctjiort his im¬ 
pressions to his Government. He saw Sir Edward Ca,rson among 
others, and Carson asked him if he had seen the Secretary ot 
State for War. Murdoch replied that Kitchener had received 
other messengers from that front with such an ill grace that he 
thought it useless to see him. Carson, however, sent Murdoch 
to Lloyd George, and on 25th September, 1915, the Minister 

of Munitions reported the result in the following letter: 

“My dkae Caeson,—I saw Murdoch the Australian yester¬ 
day. He struck me as being exceptionally intelligent and sane. 
That makes the account he gave me of his visit to the Dardan¬ 
elles much more disquieting. He left on my mind an impression 
of impending disaster, and he is angry at the ignorance and 
apparent indifference of the men here who are directing 
operations. He is specially severe on the Dardanelles Com¬ 
mittee. These are two or three of the things he told me: 

(1) He conversed with several officers in high command, 
and they are aU convinced that further progress in the Anzac 
position is impracticable. They might gain 100 yards here 
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an<l. 206 yards tlu'rt^ al (iiormaus (*osf, hut; in tlu^. judgment 
ol his infonnanfs a sti!)stanlial advatuH' is nut. nf ilie ques- 
tinn. As ( oloiud Hankt'v points nut. that Auzat^ is our best 
<''ha.ne(\ Murdiu'di s ri'pnrl is disetairaging, 

(2) 1 h(‘ lurks an' hrsi class lighting ruciu ably 1(‘d. 

(d) I Ih'v sc(an to Imva' (|uif<' (‘umigh anuuunilion for all 
I>ra,<‘ti(\al purpose's. 

('I') E\ c'u flu' Australians siru(‘k Murdoc'h as la'iitg thoroughly 
d<'f)r(‘SS(Hl and dispirited by their prospi'cts. 

(5) Su'kncss is ritV owing Ika's, tlu' crainpt'd position of 
tlu' nu'u, tlu' inipossibility ed' gdtin/,^ any (‘xrrease*. Tlie 
Austialians at the' most ad\anc('<l post, nia* only half a 
nul(‘ from Ihv bcsaeln and at sonic' pchats flaw arc cliiiging 
oTi t<^ about 10 to !a yards ol (‘lilb Idu' g(*iu‘ra!s out Ih(*rc 
uiforim'd i\!urdoch tlia! ihe anuy might proba.bly be d<'- 
stroye'd by sic*kn</ss alouc'* 

(0)) Ih(' lurks gave' him the impn'ssion of num who were 
just playing willi our army: wlio conhl at any time drive' us 
into the s(‘a, but pre'fi'rrcd to ke'e'f) us tlu're' for the' prt'se'iib 

lInlort.una,t(‘ly Murdoch has alre'ady re'port.c'd in l.his se'usc 
to f h('Australian Prime' Minister. Ilis h'ftt'r wlu*n it. is ix'cedved 
th(*n‘ will I fc'c'l ceTtain vrvalv a, semsation. Hut as I pointed 
out to him, it will be' too lat.c' tlu'ii lor ac'tion, and I urge'el him 
to supply t,o our Prime' Minister a eopy of his coniuU'ntial 
re'port to the' (iommonwe'alth Pre'micr. Tliis lu' promise'd to <lo. 
It is our duly to de'mand its [irodue'lion and ('ireuintiom Wc 
must also insist on tlu' product ion of the' ('onliele'utial hotter 
written l)y Aslunend Bartk'it to the Prime* Minisic'r "'"ii letter 
takc'u from Murdoc'h a.l Marse'ilh's on tiu' elistiiu't. preunise that 
it would b(' forwarde'd to ihc' Prime' Minisle'r. 

1 agre'e Ilia,I, Murdoe'irs r('])ort doe's not. eliffc'r in e'sse'utials 
from that furnislu'd to us by (bloiu'l Ilanki'y. IIc' simply dots 
the is and erosse's llu! t\s of some things said by Hankcy* 
Under tlicse eir<minstaiK;(\s 1 am afraid what Murdoch told 
me is tniCj that unless tint Dardanelles Committee immedi¬ 
ately reconsider the position in tlie (kllipoli Peninsula, 
either with a view to action or evacuation, we shall be held 
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responsible personally for the disaster. As you know, I always 
opposed this Gallipoli enterprise, and so have yon. I opposed 
it at the start, and you have opposed it since you joined the 
Ministry. But we have also agreed that if it was lo bc^ proceeded 
with, it ought to be pressed on with forces which a.ro in sonic 
measure adequate to the tremendous eha,ra.cter of the oper¬ 
ation. I have never thought that success Ava,s possibles unless 
the Turkish forces were engaged elsewhere, so as to deprive 
the Turks of the necessary reinforcements of mcm and am¬ 
munition for the Peninsula. 

“ Yours sincerely, 

“ D. Lloyd Geokge.” 


Carson, who had no fear of Kitchener or of any man, brought 
the case put by Murdoch before the Dardanelles Committee. 

“Why,” said Kitchener, “did Murdoch not come to see 
me ? ” 

“Because he was afraid of an insolent reception,said Carson. 

From such hot passages it is cviilcnt that f.hc diiricultics 
in Cabinet at the beginning bail not improved by the cud of 
September. But there was another difference which, even more 
powerfully than the Dardanelles, drove Carson towards the 
same decision—in the case of Serbia. 

iThe War Office view of Mr. Murdoch’s activities will he found in the 
Offleial Histoni of the War (Gallipoli, vol. ii., p. S84); “Mr. Murdoch,” says 
Brigadier General Aspinall Oglander, “ had also written a letter to tlie Australian 
Premier, in the course of which, while cruelly defaming most ol the ofllccrs 
and troops (other than Australian) at that time serving on the Ponm.sula . . . 
he had delivered a violent attack on the Commandcr-in-Cluef and the Chief of 
the General Staff. At the suggestion of Mr. Lloyd George he had sent a copy 
of this letter to the Prime Minister, and Mr. Asquith, though subsequently 
admitting that many of his allegations were untrue, had taken the unusual 
step of printing it as a State Paper and circulating it to members of the 
GovemmeHt.” 




Chaptke IX 


Svrlud 

,lluiniHt>n\s of ion Sir Homy I'raik • Tal(\s of 

<kinipuU Serbia I)ivi<io(l {'ouus{‘ls BIunV<l hy Ibilparia Groee«‘ ■ Tlie slonu 
hursts Kitelu'iU'r and (da'y (’arson rcs{<p\s. 

.1 HK mor(‘ ( arson s:nv o( tiic coiuluci. of llu' war I lie more naisoix 
lu- found for dissalisfaclion. lie [irossod t lir S<'<‘rciary of Shdc 
loi \\ ai loi' inlornudion, whioli Ijord Kilchoiirr as ohst inalrlv 
wiihhcld. Only on the !Mh Oclohcr, did iio <fd. to Ih'c 

dreadful Iruth alaml, llie Dardanelles. On (haf day it. was a 
Saiurday Kitchener took him into his room at. the War Olhcc 
ami pointed at. a. box in tlx' eorm'r. “ There,” he .said, ” you will 
find Jolinni(' .Ilajuilt.on's xlespatehes, which you so nnieh want; 
to see. You can sptmd the week-end over them, ;in<i damned 
unpleasant, readinfj; you will lind them.” 

It.was thus that. Carson made his acspi.aint a nee wit h i hat, ierrihle 
story whii’h lat.er In; was to pass on t.o the I larda nelles Conun ission. 
The iidormation only eonlirmed Carson’s di.scpuet.ude. His 
direct., ener<retie and vehenieid. t.emper had lon>r frett(>d uiuh'r 
the tenipoiisine policy of tlu' rrime Miiuster and the dtduys 
and imh'cisions of adivide<l Cahinet. On the ICIh October, I'.tl.'J, 
Mr. Lloyd Oeorf,a‘ reported to a. friend that “ C.-ir.son is sick to 
death ol tlu; <;ternal talk and policy ol drill..”' Carson saw hut 
one cotu'.se heloia^ him, a.lthoup;h others were .sufrjfestcd. One 
inorniiifT h<- had been itivitc'd t.o breakfast by Mr. Lloyd Oeorjrc 
and rmdin|f a.t. tlu; table <’vi(h'nee of what was afoot, lu' said 
plainly: “ I am servinjir nnder Mr. As<piil.li as Atl.orney-Oeneral, 
and as long as 1 am ii> that position, 1 shall join in no intrigue 
against, him. 11 I (iml tlu* s('r\'iee inlolerahh*, i .shall resign.” 

Wc lind evid(‘ne.(; ol this growing distasU' in his <’orrespon- 
dencc. JJms, lor example, Ins tdd frixaid, Sir ILairy Cnxik, 
wrote to him on the 8th October, 11)15, expressing ** not my 

J- Iiord Hiddell’s War Diary, p. 120. 
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own opinion only; but that of many of our best men when I say 
that the Government, from being something which all supported 
without enthusiasm, is fast becoming something that we reprd 
with distrust and antipathy, and which we can hardly lorce 

ourselves to support. , , u x.i 4 

“ The new menaces of danger,” Craik procoi'dcd, tlial. arc 

crowding upon us, will quickly drive the nation fnnn sullen 
distrust to a frenzy of anger.” And he went on to hint that 
Parliament might “ break all conve^ntious in ordci to pioicsb 
against this murderous and treasonable policy ol vacillation and 
procrastination.” 

It is not often that a member of a Government gets so Irank 
an opinion from one of its supporters. But Craik spoke for those 
Conservatives who regarded Carson as almost the only man they 
could trust in the Coalition. 

“ I believe,” he said, “that our compact of support to the 
Government has liccn strained to the breaking point; it may 
be that our salvation is t;o come only from a convulsion which, 
pcrhajiK, might evolve the real leader. 

“ It is my (inn convietiou that you,” Craik went on, and 
perhaps one or two others, might help us. Only give us a rallying 
cry, and I believe the nation would respond.” 

The letter suggests a desperate anxiety, a profound mistrust, 
and that Carson shared these feelings we perceive through the 
discreet terms of his reply. 

“ My deak, Ceaik,” he wrote (on the 9th October, 1915), 
“ I do not at all resent your letter—and I know that it has 
been prompted by nothing but patriotic feelings. You will 
of course understand that it is impossible for me to say any¬ 
thing of what I learn as a Cabinet Minister; but I can assure 
you that the present state of affairs and the resentment of the 
public at our want of success is never absent from my mind, 
and I do, and am prepared to do, everything regardless of any 
consequences to my own position. 

“ That, I have no doubt you will readily assent to, but more 

I cannot say for the moment. 

“ Yours very sincerely, 

“ Edward Carson.” 






Ihere^wm\ as have seen, hnfli ftcnvrnl and particular 
reasons for Ihis diseunfnra. Tlir vital (|iH‘sfion of eonseripiion 
itanaiiU'd in a sfa!t‘ ol almost intoh'rni)h‘ sus]><arst\ whiles from 
t‘V<a*y iield of war (*anu‘ t i<linj,rs orih^tVa! or disaster. One dreadful 
leU(‘r (arson probably reeviwil on llu^ sanu^ day as wrote to 
(Vaik. It was froiti an old Dublin fritanh Frederi<*k Wrench, 
wdio \vro((' (on tlu' S(h Oefolxa*, 1015) lo <*onv(*y tlu' tnifh about 
(knllipoli whieh inr had heard from (hat IVotd. 

After a swaua^ eoninumt <m 1 h(‘ <Tuiduet of tlar <‘X|)ediUon 
Iw Sir Ian ilamilton, \Vr<au*h proeissled - 

. . . Sfoplord and others have b(a‘n ma(h' the seap<^j[yoa,tiS, 
stoptord obeyed orders and did all that- was perssibh^ t,o dt); 
lant tluaa' \\er(' no <,nins at first, and half tlu‘ ne\(*r turned 

Ufa amh tor tln^ Saturday and Smiday, iliris' was no wat(a\ with 
a ttanperafur<‘ of I on in tier shad<\ and men luasanu^ dedirious 
fiom thiist and (‘re a<d uallv drinking tinarown uriius * 

W(‘ havt* luaird a. (.mesa! deal about pi<ms biah^r built but 
most of (he* <*on(‘n‘t(‘ I>lo(*ks with whieh it. was int(*nd<Hl to build 
tluan have* \)vvn blown into dtist by Ikirkish ymns. 

'^Tlu‘ Turks rpdd. luaipuheamt 1 y and an* the lK‘st of h'llows 
wh<m <‘apturt*d. Ilu*v ha.\t* five* iiiu*s of fre*iu*he*s while* w(^ liavc 
<mly om* lim* wesakly Indd. 

It> se*t‘ms impossible that, we* <‘a,n ya-t tlu’out.d^ or ev(*u i^et 
away without h(*a\'y loss, thou/.di if any le*a{ of arms is possildc 
to hu ma n 1 )e*inns, f he A ust I'a 1 ia ns \ von Id he* 1 he * nu'ii t o aeaa uuplish 
it* Hu'ir lu'roism is }>e‘yon(l des<*rip( ion. This niav lx* all stale 
iu*ws to you, but I did n(>f like* not to pass it on, e*sp<'eially as it 
is apparently known to a |{ood many of the* Nationalists here 
lioin I hear \vounde*d frie*nds and I he*ar that Ih'dmond is ^(r<*at<ly 
e,xer<dscHl iihout. it, 

I (*aunot say how thankful many ol us ar<* that you arc in 
tlic W'a.r (onn<‘ih a„nd I cam only hopit t.hat everything is going 
the best wit h you,. , A’ ^ 

Jhings W(‘re so far from ‘'‘Agoing the* !)esL ’’ witli Darsoti that 


r)anliiiie*IIe\H C^aiauuMHioa, Sir tVeelexie^k Ktapfawi was relieved 
of lii« eomruaiid on listh August^ UU5, Imi lu* was viiutienUed bv tlw* reuorti 
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three days later he was to write to the Prime Minister proposing 
to resign his office. As we have seen, marry discoirtcnts contri¬ 
buted to that decision. Mr. Winston Churchill is irot entirely 
accurate in saying that “ Sir Edward Carson resigned because 
of the failuire to rescue Serbia, and M. Dclcassc because the 
attempt.” Serbia, nevertheless, being the occasion, we must 
now consider the case of Serbia. 

It was a case long in doubt and by that time desperate. 
The Serbian armies were brave and well led. In the sumnier 
and autumn of 1914 they had repulsed _ an Austrian in¬ 
vasion; but an epidemic of typhus in the winter and the lack 
of men and munitions left them in no state to lace a second 
invasion in the spring of 1915. The Allies, certainly, were anxious 
to help them; but being desperately engaged on the Western 
Front, could spare neither the men nor the munitions. Mr. 
Lloyd George, indeed, who was equal to every difficulty, pro¬ 
posed to withdraw the Expeditionary Force from France and 
transport it to the Balkans, where it was to join the armies 
of Serbia, Greece and lloumania in a grand attack upon Austria. 
Nor was he in the least convinced by those stupid and bigoted 
“generals” who argued that in such a case hranee would be 
obliged to make peace with Germany and that Cicrniany would 
occupy the Channel ports. 

Mr. Asquith notes in his Diary that on the 7th, 8 th and 18th 
January, 1915, the War Council made three days’ survey of 
the troops available, and decided that Kitchener was right, 
there were no troops available. As Kitchener said in his laconic 
way, they had to make war as they must, not as they would. 

Nevertheless, the case of Serbia was pressing: on the 21st 
January, 1915, Mr. Asquith noted that “ the main point at 
the moment was to do something really effective for Serbia, 
which is threatened by an overwhelming inrush from the 
Austrians, assisted by some 80,000 Germans.” On the 31st 
January it was proposed to send two divisions, and a curious 
bargain was struck with General Joffre, who wanted every man 
in France: he was to have the two divisions on the understanding 
that he would let them go at the end of March. 

There was an evident conflict between soldiers and statesmen, 
for Mr. Asquith speaks of it as “ one of the cases where poUcy 
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overrides mere stmtcj-y.” Mr. Lloytl (;<H)rfTe’s head was seething 

With hrilliaut sirat-cgic coiiraptions; hut M. Millcniiut, called 

in lor consuUation, made (he sage and iacirul remark that 
“ un plan mediocre I.it-n arrel<- vnnf, mieux (pie de ehamw 
soiivent d(‘ [ilan," and added, “ il m- faut pas eneondm'r nos 
geiu'raux di- .snggt'.stion.s.” 

Iliese caul ions, eertaiidy. were not superlluous, for while 
Mr. Lloyd (leorge was proposing adventun's in Ihe Balkans 
and m Syria, Sir Ilerliert Samuel was palriotieailv pressing for 
an invasion of Falesline. By the mi<idl,> of February, Imwiwer. 
(he slullin/r hopes of liie polilieians had taken aiml her dirc'etioiu 
“Our Serbian dnuarrhr is off for I I,e moment,” .Mr. Asipiith 
mdes, “ . . , our eyes are now fixed on the 1 tardaiielles.” 

There I.eiug no troops to spare for Serl.ia, the slalcxsmen 
were ol a mind to try diplomacy. “ If only these h.-artbreaking 
Balkan Slates could 1)(> drawn into action,” Mr. Ascpiith eonlides 
to his Diary, “ (he trick could hedone with t he great ixst. of ease,” 
Mr. Lloyd Oeorgi' was again eipial lo the oeeasion. On the 20lh 
February, Mr. Astpiilh nol.es, “ Lloyd Oeorge i.s anxious 

to g(> out. n.s a kind of <'xtra-Anibassa,dor and Emissary to visit 
Russia a,nd the Balkan Stales, and try to bring them in.” 
But, as we are not surprised to hear, Sir EdwaiA Crey was 
“dead opjmsed to anylhing of (he kind.” 

In war, diplomacy defieiuls upon arms, and the Allies, having 
no arms to offer, could do hut lilth* with promises. Creece 
was, indeed, bound to help Serbia by 'I'reaty, but thought it 
uureu.son.abl<‘ to honour an agreeimmi in eireumstanees unfore¬ 
seen when it was made. Even M. Venizelos, who most favoured 
the cause of the Allies, refusc'd, as he said, lo add the suicide 
of (*reeee to I,he ruin of Serhin. tJnn'ce was pn'pured to light 
only upon the eondilion that the Allies supplied a Ibree of 
dOO,()()() men to guaranb'c lier northern provinces against Bul¬ 
garia,, and the Allies, not having aoo.ooo men to spare, tried 
to buy Bulgaria with promises, 'i’bey offered her the Dolirudja 
at the expense ol Boumaiiia, Mueedonia at the expense of Serbia, 
wid the town.s of Cavallu, Drama, and Seres at the expense of 
Greece, M. Radoslavoff, the Bulgarian ITime Minister, was 
careful to inform his neighbours of these offer-s made at their 
expense. 
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The Allies appear to have laboured under a strange lialhi- 
cination about Bulgaria and hoped for her support when she 
was already committed to the Central Powers. And so it came 
about that even in July 1915, when French aeroplanes n'portnd 
a concentration in Hungary, and Serbia appealed ior aid lo the 
Allies, she was told to look for help to Holla,, and even wlu'u the 
Bulgarian Army was being mobilised, and Serbia propos('d to 
strike at it before inobilisatioir was complete, M. Pashitcdi was 
warned that he wouhl break the peace of the Balkans at his pcwil. 
Althoxigh they had been told many times of her intentions by 
her neighbours, it was not initil Bulgaria was ready to strike 
that the truth dawned upon the Allied (lovernmcnts, and then 
it was too late.’- 

Thus it came about that on the 28th September, 1915, Sir 
Edward Grey made the following statement in the House of 
Commons: 

“ My ofllcial information from the Bulgarian Government is 
that they have ta,ken up a, position of armed neutrality to defend 
their rights a,nd indepemhmet' a,nd tluit they have no aggressive 
intentions whatever against lbdgaria.’s lU'ighbours.” And then, 
after testifying to “ a warm ieeling of sym])athy lor the Bulga¬ 
rian pco])lc,” the Secretary of State lor Foreign Affairs hinted 
at a dawning suspicion. 

“ If on the other hand,” he said, “ the Bulgarian mobilisation 
were to result in Bulgaria assuming an aggressive attitude on the 
side of the enemies we are prepared to give to our friends in the 
Balkans all the support in our power, in the manner that would 
be most welcome to them, in concert with our Allies, without 

reserve and without qualification- 

“ All the support in our power ”—Sir Edward Carson supposed 
the Government and himself to be bound by that pledge. More¬ 
over, “I believed,” he said afterwards, “that our military 
advisers never would have allowed us to make that declaration 
unless we had actual preparations and plans.” 

Lord Kitchener was occupied with other things and had 
more urgent demands to meet. Throughout the year the Russian 

iSee especially The Allied Secret Service in Greece, by Sir Basil Thomson, 
K.C.B., and Through the Serbian Campaign, by Gordon Gordon-Sraith. 

2 H. of C. OiBciaiReport, 28th September, 1915, vol. Ixxiv., c. 732. 


Ai-imcs luul hern Nulh-rinjir ji smc.s of heavy (H.sasfers, and iheir 
oasf was (l<'s|uTal(>. To casr the pressure on fheir Allies in the 
Kast, ami to lihei’ale their uorlhei'n pisniuees, tin- Fnaich 
had prepared a praiid attack and the lone swayine hat.fie alomr 
iheWe.slern Krotd erew to one of its intens(‘'eliniaxes in the 
auliuun of IlUo. (freeee was prepared to eonu* to tin- iielp of 
Serbia even if the Allies eould pro\ ide oidy faO.OOO men; hut the 
Kreneh weri' fnliy oeeupied in Artois ami Champagne, and the 
British were no le^s liesperalely enyae,.,! hetween hens and the 
ha Basse!' Canal.Sir Ian 1 laniillon passionately protesti'd that he 
was hunseir Iiesiej.-ed nil his .strip of heaeh when it was propo.sed 
to send twooflii'. <ii\ isions to Salonika. On tlie 2.')t!i September 
Bnhjaria. ordered a yfeneral niohili.sat ion. M. \'enizelos was 
prepared to risk escryt hin|r on intervention; lint the Kiiifroftlie 
Hellenes r.-fused his assent, and forced his I'rirne Minkstm- out 
of olliet'. On the atli October, IDla, de.spite a. vole of eonfiilenec 
Irotu the Chamber, Venizelos resigned. Tile King and the Ceneral 
Staff, with nioi'!* knowledge of things military and more prn- 
thaiei' than the politicians, eonsidered that to .send the (Jreek 
Aimy to the rsorth in lin* support, of Si'rbia, vva.s too ri.sky lut 
operation. The new Oret'k Covenmienl, proclaimed an anned 
maitrality. 

On the ilth October, 1!)15, the storm imrst upon the Balka.«s. 
Maekensen crossed tin' Danube willi nine Oerman and Austrian 
divisions raw troops in the main but well supported with 
iiftilh'p^, 1 uo da\.s later the Bnlg'arian.s m\'ade<l Serbia, from 
the: hai.st and under tiii.s dotilih' and eon\'t'rging attack vv'hat 
leinaiiK’d of the Serbian Army was di'iven into the nioimluins 
of Albania. 


The British OoviTimient meanwhile hesitated belwei'ti the 
rival claims of Serbia and Oallipoli. On the Ilth (h-f.ober a 
joint. Staff ( onferent'e deeiiled in la\’onr of (fallipoli against 
the Balkans, and I lu' sanu' day l iie 1 )ardanelles Coiniiiit.t.ee of 
the Ciihiiu't deeiiUsl against, going Inrtlu'r with tlu' (hsspatch of 
troops to Salonika.. On t he Dit.h it. umiert.ook t.o provide 200,000 
men by the 1st ol .r<uiuary, UHO, on the <!oii(Ution that (Jreece 
and flouintuiia declared war at onee upon the Central Powers. 
It was eventuiilly decitlcd, hy a eharacterisliic coiiiproniise, to 
send a force to Iiigypt, so that it might be available for 
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wli3't6vcr dGstin&tion. these distracted counsels might at last 
determine. 

It was already too late: the outcome of these vaeillations was 
a force which arrived in Salonika like la inoutarde aprea le diner. 

This crisis in the war was reflected in the camera ohscura 
of the Cabinet. According to Mr. Lloyd George, I.ord Kil.chcncr 
did not know that the Germans had cro.ssed the Danube for 
twenty hours after the news had reached the War Office, and 
in support of his chai'ge, he reproduces a note passed to him 
in Cabinet by Sir Edward Carson: 

“ K. does not read the telegrams—and we don’t see them— 
it is intolerable. E. C.” 

Mr. Lloyd George adds that “ K. did not express the least 
surprise that he had not seen the telegram.” No doubt the 
Secretary of State for War felt that as he could not help the 
Serbs there was little to be gained, in a practical way, by de¬ 
bating the case. 

Sir Edward Carson was less phlegmatic. He felt the impending 
ruin of Serbia as a stain upon ttie liononr and good laitfi of Ivis 
country. When he asked tlie Secretary of Slate for War what 
steps had been taken to make good tlie words of Sir Edward 
Grey, Lord Kitchener replied: “ 1 have not even seen a map of 
Serbia.” 

“ Then,” Carson burst out in a rage, “ if we can take no steps 
to save them, we ought at least to let them know, so that they 
can make what peace they can with their enemies.” 

Sir Edward Grey made the cold comment that this would 
be unwise as the Serbians were at least engaging the Armies of 
the enemy which would otherwise be liberated for use elsewhere— 
a decision against which the warm heart of Carson revolted. 

The Times of the 11th October reported a rumour that Sir 
Edward Carson had resigned, which has “ caused intense 
excitement in the House of Commons,” and had ‘ only been 
set at rest by the direct denial of Sir Edward Carson himself.^ 
Rumour, however, with her hundred mouths, had only antici¬ 
pated the truth. On the morning of that day, just before he 
left home, a box arrived from the War Office with the General 
Staff’s report on the situation. They insisted that it was too 
late to get our troops through in time. “ When I get home, 
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i^nrson said to Mr* Pcniihroki" Wi(‘ks, his scxTctary* I shn.ll no 
lonii;rr Ix' a nunulxi' of llu' Ch)\"(‘rnnu'nt if ilu'V ahidt^ l)y tliis 
n^port. and <!o not- slatid l)y Srrhiad' (ht tlu' Pith of Ocloljer, 
IPla, Sir IMi\^ard (arson iiaulcrtal his rrsi‘piation in Uvo Idlers 
t.o th(^ Friuu' MinisUan 


















Chapter X 
Resignation 

Mr, Asquith’s appeal - Walter Long-Delays-Waller I.ong apiiu-Ronald 
McNeill - The announcement - A stout-hearted companion. 

On Tuesday, the 12th October, 1915, began a very curious crisis, 

precipitated, no doubt, by the premature report in The Times. 
In the morning Carson wrote a short letter to the I I’ime Minister, 
announcing his decision and promising an explanation, which he 
himself delivered at 10 Downing Street before twelve o clock. 
That same morning he saw Mr. Lloyd George, who had himself 
written a memorandum which was an attack on the War 
Office. 

“ You are doing absolutely the right thing,” Mr. Lloyd George 
said to Carson, “ and I hope you will not think me a coward 
because I don’t do the same.” 

“ No one that knows you,” said Carson, “ would ever think 
you a coward.” 

As for the Prime Minister he must have been dismayed by 
Carson’s letter. Differences apart, there had been a kindly feeling 
between the two men, who respected and even liked each other. 
It was, besides, both a heavy blow to himself and to the Govern¬ 
ment and might even have sounded in his ears a note of impend¬ 
ing doom. Mr. Asquith must have known or suspected that at 
least two of his colleagues, Lloyd George and Bonar Law, were 
meditating similar action and that if they went there were 
others who could not remain. The danger being imminent, the 
reply was immediate, it reached Carson shortly after twelve 
o’clock. 

Confidential. ® n W 

‘LWhitehall, S.W. 

October^ 1915. 

DEAB Cakson,— Of course I wiU await your further 
letter; but I beg most earnestly to appeal to you to reconsider 
your decision both on personal and public grounds. 

“ Yours very sincerely, 

» H. H. Asquith.” 

Gc 






In ihc nirnnwliilc Carson was <lic)alin|r to his .srcrot.arv (Mr 
rcinhmkf Wi<-ks) !h(' lonjjcr iottor which lie afterwards coi)icd 
(»ut in his own hand Itcforc s<'ndin.r it to liic Prime Minister, 
hi the mid<ile of this task iic was called out to see Honar Law.* 
Bonar l.aw. like Llov d Cmqjrr, had written or was about to 
write a memoran.ium; but like Lknd Ceor-te did not intend to 
lvsi.,m. and was - inclined (o be iuirl, " birause of Carson’s 
prcTipitntioii* 

As they were both of his way of lhinkin<r, Carson iiUFht also 
have b.'en “ ineline.i to be luirl." “It seems a pity," Mr. 
Pcmliroke Wieks iiol.-d in his Diary for that day, “ that'Carson 
sliould have to bear the whole brunt of resiymino and not. Honar 
Law or Lloyd Ceorpo; but I think he feels t he Vlislionesty more 
than llu-y do. and would not stay in on any eonditions in such 

^ Carson retnrne.l to his h<tter, hut, before he had linisheilitsent 
lor Ronald McNeill. " I musi eoulide in somi'one," he said “ I 
trust his judoment.” Th(‘ massive Clsti-rmun came a,lon« in 
response to tim summons; to e.xpress, whim he heard the ease 
eomplete agreement with the line Carson was tukinj?; hut 
Carson’s mind was already nuule up. 

Next day Carson finished his writhijir, saw Honar Law and 
liad hmeheon wit.h Mr. Lloyd Ceor^je. Then he sent his second 
letter, which was in explanation of his (irst, and strolled inlo Ihc 
sniokiiijorooin ol the House ol Commons, when' ruiuour was 
already busy with his name. In tlu' meantime Mr. Asmnlh was 
working like u beaver to restore t he broken da,m. The Foreign 
Ofiiee offered a military convention to Uoumania and (keecc, 
which was a reversal of the decision of t he War Coimeil, and the 
Cabinet was busily deliating eonseription. 

On the 14th, Carson wrote to the Prime Minister asking him 
to iiimonnee the resignation; but Honar Law persuaded him to 
liolil his hand, at least until the matii'r was reconsidered in 
Cabinet on the morrow, and t lie let ter was not. sent. 

1,he 1 rime Ministi*r, evidently, was liringing everything and 
everyone to l.ear upon Carson, to whom he wrote again on 
Thur-sday the 14lh: 


have received and caridully read your second letter. I 
don t know whether you have seen the telegrams which were 
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sent on Tuesday night to Roumania and Greece. In any case 
I would strongly urge upon you not to make the, resignation 
definitive until there has been a Cabinet decision, in which you 
cannot bring yourself to acquiesce. The Cabinet meets to-morrow 
morning.” 

Mr. Asquith was not alone in his endeavours; it is obvious 
he had gone where help was most likely to he uselul and had 
enlisted Carson’s friends in the task of persuasion. Bonar Law 
was one; the President of the Local Government Board another. 
That day Walter Long wrote to Carson: 

“My dear Ned,— Thank you for your confidence. I im¬ 
plore you to reconsider and await discussion in, and decision 
by, the Cabinet. 

“ You can’t justify your resignation on the recommen¬ 
dation of a Committee: you could not explain it: silence, 
on the other luuid, would lead to every kind of report and 
rumour. Your resigiiatiou will be a fatal blow to tlic (lovcrn- 
ment. If it is 1‘orciHl by tlu' decision of the Cabinet after 
full debate and warning there is, and can be, no help for it, 
but if it takes place because; you disapprove of a policy which 
has not been btdore the Cabinet it seeans to me that your 
responsibility for the conseepicnccs would be a very grave one. 

“ I am not thinking of Governments, of Parties, of persons, 
I am thinking solely of the war, and the awful crisis by 
which our country is confronted, and I pray you by the mem¬ 
ory of your great sacrifices and your splendid services in the 
past, not to resign before it is quite evident that if you remain 
you will be called upon to share in a responsibility for a policy 
which you believe will be fatal to your country’s honour and 
existence. 

“ That moment has not yet come. Forgive me. 

“ Yours affectionately, 

“ Walter H. Long.” 

Carson, positive and resolute as his habit was, hesitated under 
the force of these appeals. He spent some part of Thursday (the 
14th) with Bonar Law; but went neither to the House of Com¬ 
mons that day nor to the Cabinet the next. Questions to the 
Attorney-General in Parliament were being answered by the 





100 the life of LORI) CARSON 

Soluntor-(Ji‘ncral. 'Plu' I,(»hhy Rossips t.alk<'<I of nothiiiff else 
What was on ? Nobody know, ytd; :ill wore awsm; of con- 

llici; aiul of (‘risis. 

If (arson in'sitaftal, Asrpnlli dolayod. “ 1 yatluT,” Mr. I’cm- 
brokc Wicks note<i on Saturday the Kith, “that (^u’.son is 
not disposed to inak<' any further move in tlu' tn-xf few days in 
view of the possibility of a eoniplete split and thinks t hat if half 
ihi^ (al)inel are yoiny to resiyii it would bo useless for iiitn to 
resiyn now or to eonie back for just a few days. . . . Ascpiith 
Keenis tobe Ireatinyhiin in a, ipieer sortof way.fhe oriirinal letter 
nl resiyualion was sent in on 'I'uesday aiui the fuller explann- 
the next day, and yet it has not been disenssed by the 
Cabinet. If we lose (his war Asspiith’s eapaeitv for proerastina- 
tlon will be the main <-aiise.’' 

'riiat day Carson heard ayain from the Prime Minister. 

('oiijidniliiil. 10 I)owuiny Street, 

“ W'hitrhall, S.VV. 

, _ “ October, 1915. 

My ukau Cahson', I havt* had no n-ply to my last, letter 
to you, and I reyretted that, you did not feel it'po.ssilile to 
attend ye.sterday’s Cabinet. 

“ I hope that you will keep your resiynation in suspense 
at any rate until after Monday’s Cabiiu'l., when we shall 
arrivcat.a eonelusion as to what, our attitude is In lx* in reyard 
to eompulsuin. I should, of course, be <flad if you would attend 
onr met'tiny. 

‘ Vour.s very sinei'relv, 

“ iL n. A.” 

()n Sutulay the 17th ''oiother attempt, ayaiii by tlu> hand of 
a t(i Louy, was made to sway Carson’s suspendVd judgment, 
n .1 1( tl.< 1 ul .seven l.ype-wril.tcii jiayi's his old frietul put; every 
argument t hat friendship could urye or policy could suyeest The 
letter is so^ closely aryued and throws so much liyht on the .state 
01 niind of Urn (Jovernmt'nt that it must be yiveu at length. 

“ mh October, 1915. 

“ My DEAR Nbd,—- 

• • . What I really wanted to convey to you was my 
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belief that the resignation at this moment of so important 
a Member of the Cabinet as yourself will strike a vital 
blow at the Government, and that unless it were possible 
to make your position perfectly clear, beyond all doubt, 
it would cause great consternation in the Country which 
might easily lead to paralysis of our power of government 
at what I regard as being the most critical moment in our 
history. 

“ I agree cordially with every word you say. We have 
striven with all our might to alter things but except in a very 
few respects we have not succeeded, owing to the extraordin¬ 
ary methods of the Prime Minister and the singular but, as I 
regard it, very clumsy subtlety of K. I don’t think, however,. 
we have failed altogether in regard to National Service and 
the j)rovision of an adeejuate Army. The National Register 
is an enormous step in advance. 1 don’t think it would have 
been possible to get the men, by either volunta,ry or com¬ 
pulsory nu^thods, without the assistance which we have now 
got from the Rc'gistt'r. 'I'hen uiuloubtc'dly we havt; secured 
more general c.onsult.ation in the Cahiiu^t, a,ml some little 
improvement in policy; but in neither of these results can 
wc claim eom|)lel.e satisfaction, and the ju)sitit)n to-day is, I 
agree with you, as bad and sei’ious as it can possibly be. 
But how dt) w('; stand at the moment ? I am afraid that we 
are acting, perhaps unconsciously, with undue precipitation 
in regard to Compulsion, We have had very few opportunities 
in which to consider our action—so far as I am concerned I 
have had only one consultation with my colleagues—we are 
taking the gravest steps which men can take, grave and serious 
enough in time of peace, but a million times more grave in a 
time of war; and are we taking a course which is likely to 
result in the remedy that we desire ? 

“ By far the most important questions of the moment are 
(1) the situation in Gallipoli; (2) what aid we are to give to 
Serbia. In regard to the first I gather that we are in complete 
accord. I have already told the Members of the Dardanelles 
Committee that nothing will induce me to give my sanction 
to sending more troops to share the fate of those gallant 
fellows who have been so ruthlessly sacrificed on the Peninsula; 
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aiui 1 mil in lavoiir, as 1 have delhufely told Winston 
and olluTs, ol a ivithdnuval of „ur fonvs eve,, if this means 
the loss o( a eonsider-ahle propoi-tion of them, for I Ijelieve 
he ehoiee is helua-eii I la- loss of sonic now or of the whole 
later on, and at no very distant date. 

“As re^nirds Sei-hia: I am af oiu* with yon ahsolutely as 
o our h,-,nt^ houn<! in honour to do <'v<Tythin,u that av can 
to li('Ij) he,-, hut I am not, <imle sure wlu-ther 1 aip-i'e with you 
as to the eom-se we on.ht, to tak,-. I an, ,„hi hands that 

I'oth Na.\al and Military opinion eoiieur in the view that it 
wn.Id he out of the <[uestion to send a fo,-ee up into No,-t,],ern 
hei-lna, tor two ,-eason.s; (I) that it could not .r.-t (heiv in 
•nne: (2) that it would h<- e„l oh IVom all sopplws owinn to 
lie msulheieney ot i-ailway eonununiealion, and that in-ohahiv 
>1 would never he h.-mal of apain. 'I'he alle,-native pimposal 
lo land a fo,v<‘ somewhere in the neiehhom-hood of Dedea- 
traleli ,s also eomlemmal hy the same autho,-itie.s hv the 
Naval he<-ause of the dillieullii-s of landinej; hv the Military 
xa-au.s,- ol (he eo,u-ent,-ation of 'rurkish and Hukmi-ian 
loops, wlueh Would make it impossihle for aiiv hut a ve,-y 
lui-hm force to do anythin^ effoetive or to he aide to save it.self, 
Ihereloi-e, what I desire to ask you, and what I should like 
lo (hs<-uss with you, is: can w,- ar,-iv <■ at son.,. lieliniie p,-oposai 
<'»• I r,.hel ot Sei-hia? If we ,-an, ami if we a,-,- ahle to secure 
the .sup{,ort. of our Naval and .Military udvi.s,-rs. J am pre- 
pareil at any sacriliee to insist upon it. 

With rcftai’d to the tp'ncral situation at the moineilt, 

1 should valm- your advie,. mo,-,, (hat I can <iesei-ih(. if you 
would tell nu- what you,- view is as to our immediat,. act'ioa. 
Asiimlh, as we all km.w, is a. most consninmat,. advocate, 
ilc has fTot a fau-ly ^rood ease ami he will cerlainlv make the 
best ot ,t. Ills note to 11.,- Cabinet yeste,-day is |)r-oof of this. 
Ihe (.(umtiy wouhl, I helicv,., view with hori-or any steps 
which lead to th,‘ ImmeUate h,-eak-up of th,‘ (iovornment. 
and J am eonvmeed that we should lind it vmy liillieult to 
deleud oiu-sc- ve.s from the charj-f,' which Asipiith would bring 
against us: f.hat, while he had eudeavoured to meet u.s—(and 
he would prove, notwithstanding all you and 1 know to the 
contrary, to the satisfaction of a vast number of people in the 
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Country that this is the case) we had insisted upon steps which 
forced the catastrophe. 

“ I know better probably than most people, certainly as 
well as anybody, what a rare eranbination ol conrajft' and 
prudence you possess, and I am appealing to you as a personal 
friend and, if I may say so, a very dear one, to help me at the 
moment when the position is probably gi-a\'('r and more 
difficult than any with which any statesmem have ewtu’ been 
confronted. 

“ With reference to what you tell me abmit K. I am not 
surprised, but I am very indignant. I think he is treating tis 
very badly, worse even than I thought in the light of what you 
tell me. 

“ I am sending this letter to your house to-night in the hope 
that it might be possible for us to meet if only for a few 
miiiTitcs before the Meeting at Cur/.on’s house to-morrow. 
I shall be at home by 10 o’clock lo-nigbt (Victoria, (!7<)7), and 
will obey a,ny summons you are good enough to send me. At 
the worst, could I not come to your house', and gi^ down with 
you to the nuH'ting to-morrow, possibly luiving ten minutes 
with you beforehand ? 

“ Yours affectionately, 

“ Walter H. Long.” 

Another friend wrote Carson that day, and in an exactly 
opposite sense; it was Ronald McNeill, whose letter must also 
be set down verbatim: 

“ 18 Cadogan Place, S.W. 

''''Sunday. 

“ My dear Chief, —I am sure that even if you think it 
Worthless you will not resent what I am going to say as 
impertinence. 

“The more I have thought over it the more earnestly I 
hope that you will not for any consideration whatever allow 
the doubt as to your position to remain open over to-morrow, 
and that you will think it right to send a note to-night to the 
P.M. saying that you intend to make the fact of your resig¬ 
nation known to the Press to-morrow afternoon. No one knows 





so well as yon ihe PJl.'.s jnr(-niu,s for procrastination and he 
IS sure to find sonic filausihlc reason for furtluT postponcnicut 
even alMiou.yh sir. ,/ay,will liav<- elapsed since vour tirst. hd-tcr 
to Inin, and the woadi'nuent, of the puhlie he^ran. 1 am ex- 
txemely apprelumsive lest, your loyal nnxii'ty to keep in dose 
hue with your,//7(7n/.v should !ea<l you to allow the eontinn- 
anee of a, situation which is ahasidy I'xeitiipr luisreprosentu- 
Jion. n either old or new eoll<'a<rues, for jruod reason or bad 
indiiee yon to prolony-- delay and douhl, I am afraid lest, the 
supreme usefulness wliieh \ on may and should he to the 
C'ourilry will he seriously impaired hy an app<-ara,nee of iu- 
decision eiiliiviy ali.ai to your eliarai'ter, at th<- luomcnt, wdien 

pnarpilihide and decision are of vital import, and every hour 

IS lull ol (h'.sf inv. 

afft'ci ioiuuf t‘Iy, 

Honaui) McNkili,/* 


Carson, weiirhinij one h.tl<T airainst the other, may have 
llmndd. that lh<-adviee of the CIsleniiaii was more ilisinterest cd ^ 
Ihul. m,d.l he wrote to Ih.- Minister askin,r him to make 

the lesipundion known; otherwise ('arson must hiniself announce 
It m the Ilnusia To this I\Ir. Asipiith replied on the Monday: 


(■onjidi’/ilial. 


“ Mv DF.AR CahHON, 
not.<‘ with mueh re,vr<' 


to Downiiifr Htri'ct:, 

“ Whitehall, S.W. 

“ iHlh Oeiobe.r, 1015 . 

I have your lelt<*r of yesterday and 

. .. that you do not see your way to 

withdraw your resitfuation, ^ 

“ I think helore you make any i.uhlie announeement you 
shodd see tlie Kni^r and explain your position to him, 

I shall he very fjlad to talk to you at the House as to what 

you iint to say 

‘ I can only add that I have valmal your .siawiccs as a col« 
eagne very hif,ddy, and that I part from yon in hearty sorrow 
and with real frieiulship. ^ 

“ Your,s sincerely, 
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The news, however, was already out. That morning the 
Political Notewriter of The Times had given more than a hint 
of it. “ No resignation,” he wrote, “ is tolerable at this stage 
except in a man who has foreseen a long series of blunders into 
which the want of a policy has led us, and has striven to warn his 
colle^ues and has failed. That, we must assume, is the case of 
Sir Edward Carson whose continued absence from the Cabinet 
Councils has been the subject of much comment.” That morning 
Carson attended a meeting of the “ Conscription Members of the 
Cabinet ” at Lord Curzon’s house, and found them still un¬ 
decided. Conscription they thought “ an unsuitable thing to go 
out on ”; but “ they all wished they had followed his example 
and gone out on the Balkan question.” They added that “ the 
only thing was to scrap the present machine and start afresh, 
as the joint effect of Asquith and Kitchener was to paralyse all 
effective action.” So Mr. Pembroke Wicks noted in his Diary. 
The announcement was still delayed. That night, evidently in 
reply to a message, Carson had a note from Mr. Asquith’s private 
secretary, Maurice Bonham Carter. The Prime Minister was not 
well; he had gone to bed with a severe headache and was asleep; 
but he had expressed the wish that Carson should see the King. 
Would it not, in these circumstances, be right to postpone any 
announcement until the morrow evening ? 

But either Carson or the Press made an end of these delays. 

On Tuesday the 19th the announcement sent a shudder of 
dismay through the nation. “ Sir Edward Carson’s resignation,” 
The Times reported the following day, “ has for the moment 
overshadowed every other topic of discussion in the world of 
politics.” Sir Edward Carson had not been at the House of 
Commons, and as the Prime Minister was absent it was probable 
that explanations would be delayed until his return. In a leading 
article The Times described the resignation as “ a political event 
of the first magnitude—none the less because for the moment it 
seems likely to stand alone.” And The Times went on to say that 
while he might be right or wrong on the issue, no one who knew 
him, and least of all his late colleagues in the Cabinet, would 
attribute any motive to Sir Edward Carson but the most 
complete conviction that resignation was the only honest 
course. 
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Wc get some more intimal;e glimpses in i,he Diaries of tliosc 
days* Kit<*lKaK‘r,'’ Wilson writt^s (on the 21st. CK‘f.olHa\ 1015), 
“is frigl\t('n(Hl of F^gypl, of India, of M<\sopotann:i, of going 
on, in ilu' I)ar<laiu'll(\s, of (’oming away, of going to Salonika 
and of not going, lit' has no plan of any sort. Carson taune to 
see meaftcT lunch, and told nu' tiu' wholt'story of his n‘signa.tion, 
Absohitt' (‘haos anti indtadsiou nagu in (lu' Cabintd, all due to 
Astjuitb, who has now gone to btsl to gain sonit' inort' timta’’ 
Lord Beavta’hrook, in !\is PoUtiriafis (ind the HV/r, giv<*s it as 
his opinion (liat. rt'signalions in ts^ln‘h)n, likt' nttat'ks, arc 
always a, luislakt'. Carson should havt' ht'ld on and hcipod Btniar 
Law to ii<dd. tor t'xaataiaJion in (lu‘ Dardanrlh's."' Lord HiddoU 
rt't'onis a. t'onvt'rsatiiut on tlu' suhjts't with Lord Nortludiffe 
(again on flu' 21st). ' This (h>vt'rnnH‘n!said Noii hclifft', " will 

l,>e out. in thna* months. It will ht'suctHHshal by a Conmuttet'of 
SalVfy t'ornprising ptu'haps hvt' loading num, Lator lluy will 
prohal)ly ht‘ furntsi out and then iht'rt' will hv a rt'Volution. 
Wlum th(‘ story of the Challipoli t*ainpaign is puhlislus! Ih(‘ public 
will Ix' aghast. Carson will probably stato tin* (saso. f lo is an ul)lc 
man. , , , Ho is a. stoutdnanital IVlIow.’ 

“ Mliive ytm any imsssagt' lor Lloytl (hswgt'Y ' Lortl Riddell 
tlum asktal, and Northelifft' rt'plitaL ' No, I was talking lo him 
on th(' U'h'phoiu' last nigld, but you <‘a.n ttdl him ho will In* one 
of ilu' and that ho will Hud Carson a sftmt luairttal com- 
paniond 

It was not Nortludifh' aioiu' wdio lud«i (ht\st' vitwvs. Tin* Chief 
tohl me to-<layA* Mr. lhanbrtdvt* Wicks mdtsl tuj the 22ad 
Oc't<)!)(n% that: the Cabimd ha.?t* do(id<‘d t(» nu'nuuialisc 

Aseputh, w'ho is still away ill, to the' efftsd that th<' whole war 
p<>li<*y should be <li(‘lated by a small Commit fts'd' 

The resigiuition of Sir Edward Carson was tlu‘ first, move in 
a reiorm or revolt wliich was not to come to a lH*a<l Ibr another 


















Chaptee XI 


The Question Debated 

Carson in the House-Mr. Asquith-His defence - Carson replies - Carson’s 
letter - The point at issue - Sir Edward Grey - Serbia. 


We may note in the circumstances of the resignation the un¬ 
willingness of the Prime Minister (and Mr. Bonar Law) to part 
with the Attorney-General, and the efforts made on both sides 
to soften the shock of the event. Thus although Sir Edward 
Carson wrote to the Prime Minister on the 12th October, 1915, 
giving at length “ the reasons which have compelled me to the 
view that I could not support the conclusion come to at the 
War Council of the Cabinet yesterday,” and that, therefore, 
“ being in entire disagreement with them,” he could “ neither 
honourably nor usefully continue to take part in the delibera¬ 
tions of the Government,” it was not until the 20th that the fact 
was made known to the House of Commons. “ The late Attorney- 
General,” it was noted by the Political Correspondent oi The 
Times, “ was received with prolonged and sympathetic cheers 
which were not confined to one side of the Plouse.” If, however, 
“ there were any who expected a sensational statement, they 
were disappointed.” In the absence of the Prime Minister, 
Carson made a brief statement obviously intended to mollify 
the blow. There had been no political difference, nor “ one word 
on those party questions which divided us before the war,” nor 
had there been “ any personal difference either with the Prime 
Minister—whose unvarying courtesy I desire to acknowledge— 
nor with any one of my late colleagues.” He had resigned on 
questions of policy, upon which he pretended no superior 
wisdom, but felt very strongly, and, as he hoped the House 
would believe, “conscientiously and patriotically.” “Sir Edward 
Carson’s restrained and moving statement,” the journalist 
remarked, “ has greatly strengthened his position in the House 
of Commons. He is by far the most commanding figure there 
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outside the swollen ranks of l.he (Jov<‘rn!neivt. Members are j' 
awaitiiijty the next phase of Sir hklward Ca.rsoiCs career with the I 
deepest int(a*esf./' 

The (‘as(' had more full}* to la* (*\plaiiu‘(h and flu* t^xpla,nation 
ca.nu* wluai tlu^ Prinu* Minisf(*r relunual to flu* IIousi*, on the 
2nd Noviatilanx 1915. Upon Mr. As<|iiilli, at. (Iiaf all the 

suspi(*ions, fears and anjjft'r of an aiarim‘<l and almost (lespia’ate 
puhli(‘ wen* (‘oncamtrated. Tlu* tt^mporisiiin of years s(‘e!ned to 
ha,V(' a(*t*uinulat(Hl all tiu'ir arrrars in <‘onq)onnd V(‘nova,nce 
upon tfh'it siua'h* lu'ad. Ilis "'wait and st*rhad loni^ Ix'i*!! a 
eat«*!ivvord and a. powc^rful Pn'ss at trihutt*d {'xnaw inisfort.une to i 

thos(‘ politic d(‘lays \vlu<*h were as<‘rih(*d to indoh'iiee or - 

in<h*<*ision. i\Ir. Asquith had sonn* reason to heii(*\"e that if\(\se 
aJ ta(’ks \vei’(‘ (!in‘(‘led or <*n<'oura<.»'<ai by one of his own <‘onea^'ut‘Sj 
for )!<•(! tlu* iu'uiu\s of Lon! Xortlu’lilTe and the Minister 1 

of Munitions. Sonu* linn* h(*lore (on tlu* 29th Marelq i9l5) he 
liad n'iv<*n Mr. Lloyd (h'onp* a hroati hint of his knowh'd^i* of ■' 

the inirin'ue, and had list('n(‘{i, with moia‘ indulip'tu't* than 
ecmvietioin to ve!n*iu<*nt 1}' pa,ssionat(‘ denials,* \'t‘| a{!a<*ksund 
rumours <*orninm,‘d a,nd tlu* mon* tlu* storm yn*ow iii fury uud 
con(*t*ntra,fioin tin* nu>r(‘ must tiu'sc* um*omrortabK‘ <loul)t.H ha.ve 
obtrudtsl th(‘ms<‘l\‘c's upon tlu* iiot. altonotlu-r imsopliistieated 
miiul ot tlu* old sta(i'sman. Carson, at ail ^‘(‘nts, lu* (‘ould not 
suspc‘ei: llu'nq as h<* kiunv w<'ll, tlu* motive* was pui>Iie and the 
difh*n'n(‘e was open. \‘‘(*t. from (’arson came this lu*a.vit‘st of ! 

blows at. that most eritic‘al of (inu‘s. And so an'aiu we s<‘(‘ Mr. ! 

Ascpiiih scpia.ring Ins sht)uldi‘rs, afii*r lus ol<l hab|b taking 1 

responsil)ility for his eolh*a|^nu*s, pultiuiif tlu* b<*.st fu<*(‘ on the 

worst situiition* % . | 

They hiul deme gnait things: tiierc* wen* not far short of a 
millimi m(*u uiult'r Sir Jolui Fnauti, \h*suIvs other etmiing<*nls 
cls<nv!u*n*; liu* Dominions had rallied to tlu* Hag; the (irand 
Fleet was doing its silemt w'ork; then* luu! been *** an tin{>orfcarit I- 
and highly sueeessful <‘ainpiugfi in Mt*sopotaiuiaP' J 

Mn Ascjuitli iu*ver blamed ilie soldier (or the mistakes of the 
atatesinarn As for tlic l)ardanellcfs> in a great: war like this i 
you eaimot determine your policy or your cimrsc of acfcioa 
entirely and exelusively by military iind naval considerations, 

I JLord Oxfoni md Aicpith, Mmofim mid EiJlecUm.% voL IL, p, m 
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. .. Sometimes it is necessary—not only expedient but necessary 
—to run risks and encounter dangers which purely naval or 
military policy would warn them against.” 

They might by success have “ solved the whole situation in 
the Balkans,” laid open the capital of the Turkish Empire, 
brought success to Russia, “ throughout the whole of the 
Eastern world,” victory in the Dardanelles would have been 
“ acclaimed as the most brilliant and conclusive demonstration 
of the superiority of the Allies.” They had, however, failed (as 
is apt to happen in campaigns made without regard to naval and 
military considerations). They had failed: “ I have never sus¬ 
tained a keener disappointment than in the failure of this 
operation.” 

As to the Balkans, the Germans had basely bought Bulgaria; 
the King of the Hellenes had refused to support M. Venizelos; 
but there had been consultations between the General Staffs of 
the British and the French Armies, to the end of co-operation, 
“close, cordial and in full concert,” and “Serbia may be 
assured, as far as I am able to do so, and I give her that assurance 
on the part of the British Government to-day, that her inde¬ 
pendence is regarded by us as one of the essential objects of the 
Allied Powers.” 

Then the Prime Minister touched on that sore and delicate 
point of National Service. He would let the House, for once, 
into a Cabinet secret. So many things had been said and written 
of what went on in the Cabinet-” 

“ Some of them true,” Carson interjected. 

“ Very few,” the Prime Minister replied. Nevertheless, there 
had been differences amongst the members of the Cabinet “ as 
to whether . . . what I call the full exploitation and employment 
of the recruitable reservoir can or cannot be obtained without 
resort to some form of conscription.” It was to him a “ pure 
question of practical expediency.. .. Compulsion, if resorted to, 
ought only to be resorted to, and can only from a practical 
point of view be resorted to—or, in other words, be made a 
workable expedient for filling up the gap which you have to 
supply—-with something in the nature of general consent.” 

It was Mr. Asquith’s way of saying that they would have 
conscription as soon as he could get agreement in his Cabinet. 
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And here, like n toni^ue of flntne from tins pleoieistic slagheap, 
an cjaeulaiion sprann^ froTn flu^ heart: of the It'orkshireiua-n: 

am dcvix'rmined"--! slick at aoihiniijf.*I ajii determined 

tliat we shall win this war.’’ 

But. Hum followed a. dehaua^ of flu' (’jihinel sysiian which left 
tht‘ Houst^ <*oId. Thai: iwenly Miiusters sliould lx* n'sponsihle 
for the military ecmdfiet, of !hi‘ war mi^dd setan anomalous; 
for himself, he could no num<‘ri<‘al spcaafu* against; cither 
want: of ron\si(rht or want, of <nH)d huiv, 11c* was, how<'vc*r, pre- 
pa,real to a<p*(‘(‘ (o a. Commit ha* of not, I(\ss tliau tlua'c* and not 
more* than five* in munh(*r, for flu* strahade (a)ndn<’f of flu* war, 
al{liou<di he was vc‘ry jc^alous of the* maiut.enan(‘<* of <a>ll(*(*tive 
Cahimd. responsibility for larnu* chan<,n‘s a,ml mov dc'part.ures in 
polieyd’ 

And tlu*n in a p(aa)ration, which still, in the* pa/a*s of Hansard, 
%vrin‘!fs tin* li<*ar(, of the* naadca*, tin* old Libcaail statc*s!ua,u 
promiscal on his part, arul c*xhort<al his count rynuai, to cauhirc 
to the' end/'* It. was cn idc'ut that, flu* Prime' i\linish*r had l)racaai 
himsc'lf to tins /.paait, c'ffort, l)ut flu* spt'Il had lost, its power. 

The fa,<d/' Tlu' Timrs nohai, (hat. Mr. Ascpiith spoke* for two 
hours do<*s not. c/ntirc'Iy c'Xjdaiti a. ratlu'r univcarsal failure* to 
ea,rry his audi(‘nec‘ witli iiirn all tlx* time*. Tin* I louse* of Commons 
has t*vidt*ntly fsisscal llu* sta‘n' *d whit*h a spca‘(*h from Mr. 
Aseputh <a>uhl always be* (rust,cal to disarm tin* Opposition.’’ 

It was to this sp<‘(*<*h that. Sir Kdward (‘arscai onec* a^xin, if 
not in form, ilu* ia*a! Ltanhw of Hu* Opposition rose* to reply. 
JIi* spoke* soniihr(*Iy, as lu* felt, of Hu* situation afti'r lifh*en 
months of war, of the vast sacwitiecss of inc*n, ti" inah*rial, of 
treasure, of Hu^ eiu*my in pcKSscassion Belgium, part of France, 
Pohmd ''ihreutcmiiig wilhirt a vc*ry sluai. time* to <*rush our 
gallant little* Ally ScTlaa. of the eaountlesss numlu'rs de*ad, 
weanuhai and s(ri<’ke*n by disc‘ase a. posit iem alt.ogc‘the*r of grave 
peril. Hit ga.v(* voi<*(* to tint dc^sirc* for frea* debate -not in eon- 
se(|uenee of any weaki*ning of any single man in this House and 
in the country on the main objeet of the war/’ hut from an 
anxiety as to whether what appeared to grave inisealculations 
eould have been avoided, as to whether our resources in men 
and material are being used to the best advantage—^ and 
^ Far!. Deb*, H. ef C*, 2a<i November, 19X5, voL Ixscv., ce. 508-520. 
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thirdly, above all, whether the machinery of Government for 
carrying on the war is the most adequate and effective that we 
can devise.” 

The country was groping in the dark and here Carson 
expressed again a robust political faith in the British people* 

For my own part, I have a strong view that our country never 
fights so well, or so readily makes sacrifices, as when it under¬ 
stands the whole situation, and when with its back to the wall, 
if necessary, it determines at all costs to surmount these dijBfi- 
culties.” 

He did not want to dwell on mistakes; he wanted to get 
at the “ root cause,” and he proceeded to diagnose the 
trouble: 

in my opinion, a Cabinet however useful in time of peace, 
is an organisation and machine utterly incapable of carrying on 
a war under present conditions.” 

Then Carson went on to illustrate his point by the example 
of the Dardanelles, “ which has hung round our neck like a 
millstone throughout the whole of these recent months,” and 
fixed on what the Prime Minister had said, that the Cabinet 
had very often to determine questions exclusive of naval and 
military considerations.” 

How far was that “general proposition” to be pushed? 
Did it mean that, if he had not a reasonable chance of success, 
he would still undertake an operation like the Dardanelles for 
reasons outside military and naval considerations ? “ If that is 
so I think it is a vice of Cabinet Government.” 

An expedition which had cost some 100,000 men in casualties, 
“ and suffering which baffles description ”—could it be justified 
unless they were assured by their naval and military advisers 
that there was the probability of success ? 

Carson traced remorselessly the miscalculations which had 
sprung from this initial neglect of expert opinion—first the 
miscalculation as regards the naval expedition; then as regards 
the landing of troops, “ where you lost in casualties 40,000 men 
and had an entirely insufficient force to enable you to go on 
the later miscalculation of Suvla Bay, “ where you had another 
40,000 casualties and your expedition not advanced a single 
mile towards a successful conclusion.” 
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From lliat; day to when that disaster oeeniTed«—a 
disastc'r in niy opinion most vital tliat has liapptmed in the 
course of this wa.r- uiuler your Fahimd systian you luive never 
been ahlt‘ to make up your mimh aini you luiw not, now made 
up your nund . . , as to wlietlua’ you ou^hf. or are ai)U‘ either to 
procxsal with (lu\se opcanlions or whetlier you ou^dit, boldly to 
withdraw your mvn and save' the sufforiiujt and the loss wliieh 
goes on from day to day with a.bsolui<‘ly no hopt' of any satis- 
faeiory rc'sultd’* 

A Fahiiu‘1 in pea<*e“timt^ was a mitaax'osiu of tlu‘ House, as 
tlu^ IIous(‘ was of thr esamtry, ami miaht ho {\\v i)<‘s(, form of 
(hn't'rnnuait undt'ra, popular and f>arfy sy.sttan; lait"* spasmodic 
meetitigs of (iio bahinot and dt'hatt^ arc* al)S(ilutt*ly rrui|.h\ss in 
earryino on a. ward" '' What nas wanItMi was a small number of 
comp(‘ten{, nuai llu' smalliu* tla^ ht'lfer sitliug not once a 
week, hut. from day to day, with tlu^ Ixvsi t^xport, advisers they 
could gt'l, working nut tlu^ pn>bleins that aroscu" 
tkirson spok<^ from his a<‘tual <’xpcai(aH’e: 

You waul ilic b(*sl military staff you euii gi'U aiui so far as 
I could see, when 1 went to the t abim^l and up till v<Ty recently, 
there was no stalf at. all, or at least 1 nevcuvsaxv tludr pisHluelionsd* 
Larson wvnl on to d(*serihe how, wlien tlu' war begati, the 
Staff at> the War OIIich* all wemt. <»ff to tiirry on tJie war on the 
C<mtineiit and so ilu* St.aff was depleted ♦ . * which I belicwe has 
gnaitly aesaamted for all the \arious miseahndalions lluit have 
happened sinet? the wttr broke outd' 

Carson them tvvamined Mr* Asquitlds proposal to make a 
Committee of ilirt^c t.o five iieeoimtahh' the Cabinet.. It would 
only iiK'iui, Im said, that they would be bfw*k to tlu^ same system: 

, if you arc a Member of the Cahinet either , , * you must 
be satisfied to be a nommtiiy * * - or you must get exactly the 
same information ami go through i*xa<!t.ly the sanm reasoning 
and sifting which yotir Commiii<‘e of t.hna^ or live, liave cloned’ 
I do not believed^ he went on, in a Committee of the Cabinet-, 
then a Ca!)iiiet, and then an inner tJabinet and that is what we 
have hadd’ 

As an alternative, Carson advistai the Prime Minister to 
coneentmte the responsibility upon the best siimE Cabinet 
(of five or ik) that he can ehex^sed^ 
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These considerations brought the speaker to “ the gravest and 
most recent instance of how Cabinet Government worked ”— 
the situation in the Balkans, which had been “ staring them in 
the face certainly ever since' I went into the Cabinet and long 
before.” Here he quoted the statement made by Sir Edward 
Grey on the 28th September, “ which he made as the considered 
policy of the Government and ... no doubt with the full know¬ 
ledge of the military adviser of the Government.” Carson 
believed he was a party to it, but he believed more: 

“ I believed that our military advisers never would have 
allowed us to make that declaration unless we had actual 
preparations and plans which were ready when the moment 
came to enable us to strike and assist our gallant little Ally in 
the field of battle. 

“ What must have been the feelings of Serbia when she read 
that declaration ? 

“ Did she think for a moment that only meant when the time 
arose that we would send a General down to the Eastern waters 
to try and find out what the situation was as regards the Darda¬ 
nelles and Egypt, and Serbia, and all these other parts in the 
Eastern theatre of the war ? 

“ No, I say there was a direct pledge to Serbia.” 

He rejoiced to hear from the Prime Minister that in the last 
few days the Government had made up their minds, in con¬ 
junction with the Allies, to carry out the pledge to Serbia; but 
valuable time had been lost. When he had heard there were no 
plans, he had severed his connection with the Cabinet. 

The course of the speech, as of this story, would suggest that 
Serbia was more the occasion than the cause of this crisis. But 
Carson had stated his views to the Prime Minister in a letter 
which he had his permission to publish. Here there were cries 
of “ Read it ” from the House, and so it came about that Sir 
Edward Carson’s letter of resignation of 12th October, 1915, 
finds a place in the pages of Hansard.’^ 

This letter is confined to the point immediately at issue—^for 
Carson a point more of honour than of policy. He founded himself 
upon the declaration of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
which we have already quoted. “ In view of that statement,” 
1 Oft. Deb., H. of C., vol. boev. 


He 
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Carson wrote, “ I cannot understand how England can now 
abandon Serbia to her fate without national dishonour.” 

But it was also a failure in policy: Bulgaria was bc'iiig allowed 
to crush an ally, Roumania would be alienated and Greece 
encouraged to follow the King rather than Vcnizelos and the 
Chamber: “ The loss to our prestige will l)c> incalculable, and 
a very grave menace will threaten our Ka,st;crn Empire.” 

Here Carson must have been ccuiscious t hat he was following 
a line of argument which led him (also) into t he dangerous course 
of following political ends in the face of military objc'ctitnis. He 
did, however, attempt to circumvent tliis dilemma,: 

“ I am quite aware,” he argued, “ of the ditlicult.ies suggested 
in the appreciation of the General Staff of tHh October, and I 
need hardly say that I have no intention of ,s('l.l.ing up my own 
opinion in opposition to it. Nevertheless, I IVel conlident that if 
forces are to be taken from the VVest.c'rn t.heal.re, we ought to 
proceed vigorously with a concentration at Salonika, ami to use 
our naval power, as far as may be possil)h', in order to demon¬ 
strate that, however impossible it may he at the: moment, we 
are resolved to preserve their country for I,he Serbians, as we 
have undertaken to have Belgium restored t.o l.he Belgians.” 

There is much virtue in an “ if,” ye.l, an impart,ial biographer 
finds it difficult to accci)t the logic of this argument. Did the 
General Staff advise against such a eoncemtratiem V I1‘ they did, 
was it any less wrong to override their advice in the case of 
Salonika than in the case of Gallipoli ? 

As regards Greece, Carson proposed “vigorous efforts to 
compel her to fulfil her Treaty obligations.” It was tipon her 
invitation that we had sent troops to Salonika in conjunction 
with the French, and we should be made ridiculous, “ and 
placed in a position of dishonour towards Serbia ” if wc were 
compelled to withdraw. 

Then Carson laid down his idea of a policy in Greece: 

“ Greece—that is the King’s party—is afraid of the Central 
Powers. We ought to make her afraid of us. Our naval supremacy 
enables us to do this, and for my own part I would not hesitate 
to inform her that unless she is prepared to continue her policy 
of joining with the Allies in the defence of Serbia, we will break 
off friendly relations.” 
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Here again it would seem to be the duty of the biographer to 
point out that the King of the Hellenes and his General Staff 
had asked for 800,000 men from the Allies as a condition of 
entering the war ; that they had reason to fear for the safety of 
their northern provinces if they sent the Greek Army north into 
Serbia without such assistance, and that the Allies had not been 
able to send or even to promise 50,000 men. Was it fair to go to 
war with Greece because M. Venizelos (like Mr. Asquith) was so 
rash as to propose to disregard the advice of his military experts ? 

Sir Edward Carson was upon firmer ground in his more general 
complaint. 

“ I could understand,” he had written, “ a policy of limiting 
all our actions to the Western theatre, and using all our resources 
there (which is, I think, in reality what the War Staff suggests), 
and in that way to relieve the situation in the East. But to send 
an army to Egypt to await action, which may or which may 
not be possible, on the report of a General to be sent to Gallipoli, 
seemed the most futile and hesitating decision that could be 
come to, and one calculated to lead to a further dissipation of 
our forces.” 

As to the Dardanelles, he did not believe that when Germany 
had gained access to the lines of communication with Constanti¬ 
nople it would be possible to maintain our efforts at Gallipoli— 
“ indeed, I doubt very much if our troops can stay there until 
that event happens.” Mr. Bonar Law had already put that point 
with unanswerable force in a memorandum. 

Here there were cries from the House of “ Read the memo¬ 
randum,” which Carson ignored. He had no desire to add to 
the difficulties of the Government which he had felt obliged to 
leave. “ I am entirely in accord,” the letter concluded, “ with 
your policy that the war must be fought out to the end at any 
sacrifice, and until we have brought it to a successful conclusion.” 

But he could not forbear a touch of sarcasm at the close of 
his speech. Eloquent perorations—such as the Prime Minister 
had made—were misappropriate. He hoped that the plan of the 
new expedition had been worked out clearly and definitely, 

“ because at the time I wrote my letter I could find no trace of 
any such existing.” Valuable time had been lost—“ and unfor¬ 
tunately war does not stand still.” 
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Such was Carson’s case. On the point of honour Sir Edward 
Grey found something to reply. There was, indeed, his pledge— 
“ to give to our friends in the Balkans all the help in our power 
in the way most welcome to them, without qualification and 
reserve.” What, however, he had wished to convey was that 
once Bulgaria joined the enemy there would be no more talk of 
concessions to Bulgaria from Greece and Serbia: such help as 
we were prepared to give would be given “ without any qualifica¬ 
tion or reserve.” But as no help could be given—as in fact there 
were no troops to spare—there was no breach of faitli, in not 
giving any—or in giving only a few, and in giving them too late. 

In the end, the British contrived to send 1 .‘1,000 men and the 
French sent 20,000 men under that polilical soldier, General 
Sarrail, who arrived, as already stated, cornme la moutarde aprks 
le diner. 

Sir Edward Carson, like many of his eonntrynu'u, was angry 
at what he regarded as the desertion of Serl)ia -angry with 
Greece, angry with Grey. He was a little eonsoleil and confirmed 
in his opinion by a letter he recc;ivcd some time afterwartls from 
M. Venizelos. 

But other men had other opinions. When Carson si)okc to the 
editor of the Morning Post on his grievance, that old campaigner 
replied with a shrug that it was “ the rub of the green.” We 
make war, said Kitchener, not as we would but a.s we must. 
And it is fair to add that the Serbians, whose Army was tossed 
like a dog on the horns of a bull over the mountains of Albania 
into Corfu, bore no grudge against the Allies. If they were 
invaded, so was Belgium, so was Franco. They agreed with 
Mr. Gwynne: it was the rub of the green. 













ClIAPTEE XII 


A Packet of Letters 

Lord Crewe - Dr. Crozier - F. S, Oliver - Jack Sandars - Jesse Collings “ Josiah 
Wedgwood - George Moore - Sir Henry Wilson - General Pole Carew. 


The letters and farewells of liis colleagues might have disarmed 
Sir Edward Carson if his intention had been hostile. Even the 
Prime Minister, whom the blow hit hardest, expressed a personal 
regard, even Sir Edward Grey, whose policy he directly and 
vehemently attacked, testified to the honesty of his motive. And 
Lord Crewe, the close friend and constant supporter of these 
two Ministers, wrote (on the 20th October, 1915) to express my 
personal regret, which I can assure you is genuine, at the abrupt 
closing of our association in the Government. 

“ I understand,” the Lord President of the Council continued, 
“ you are saying something in the House about your resignation, 
and I know very well there will be no tinge of bitterness in your 
explanation. Nobody could have avoided noticing for some time 
past your dissatisfaction with the structure and working of the 
machine, and with much of its recent output, the defects of 
which I daresay you largely ascribe to its unwieldy form and 
the way in which it creaks as it works. I can assure you that 
I don’t doubt that it needs a good deal of improvement and 
I trust that it may get it; but I am sorry that you have felt bound 
to sacrifice your part in the business, and I should like to record 
my sense of the courtesy I have always received from you during 
a companionship which we could never have anticipated and 
to thank you for it.” 

There were others, however, who looked on with less philo¬ 
sophy. Carson’s old friend John Baptist Crozier, Archbishop of 
Armagh and Primate of Ireland, wrote in bewildered dismay 
from Dublin: 

Oct 17, 1915. 

“ My deab Ned, —^Forgive me for a moment if I dare to 
exercise myself / in great matters and in things too high for 
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me.’—May I implore of you for God’s sake if you can possibly 
do so to stay in the Cabinet. I cannot really tell you what an 
overwhelming blow it would be to us at home and to our sons 
in the fighting line if at this awful crisis one of the few strong 
men—trusted, tried, relied on—were to leave the ship of state. 
If you could with a few others form a new Government, then 
we would rejoice to know the weak-kneed men were to be 
cleared away; but to weaken a Cabinet in face of the men 
who have little backbone already would seem to us too terrible 
to contemplate. 

“ If we are drifting on the rocks, at any rate let us go down 
together with flags flying and drums beating. 

“Forgive me but I see only National disaster in your 
possible departure. 

“ Yours affectionately, 

“ John B. Armagh, Archbishop.” 


Carson must have explained the matter to his friend by return, 
for two days later the Primate wrote again: 

Most grateful thanks for your letter. I can honestly and 
earnestly say that I have more faith in your jixdgment and in 
your Patriotism than in my own. And how much more in a case 
where you have inside knowledge and I have none. 

“ I have tried without ceasing for the past five months to make 
men hope. But I confess that if I did not believe with all my 
heart in our God’s over-ruling care I would almost go mad. For 
I have seen whither we are drifting drifting—on to the rocks. 
Sursum Corda. ...” 

A student of history and of politics, F. S. Oliver, who was to 
become a close friend of Carson’s, wrote three days later: 

“ My opinions are of very little account; but I’m glad and not 
at all surprised, that you have left the Government. . . . Why 
I like your speech is that you don’t make an attack: thereby 
you have saved your strength where another man might easily 
have wasted it. I am not writing this as a friend—though I should 
hke to call myself such—but merely as a selfish member of the 
British public who wants to conserve all our resources in men 
and materials-but especially in men. I like your boldness and 
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dignity and courage. I think you will find yourself a magnet 
which will draw many particles round it very soon.” 

And Jack Sandars, Balfour’s old secretary, by that time in 
retirement, wrote on 3rd November, 1915, in stately and 
judicious approval: 

“ . . . You need not be assured that vast numbers of your 
countrymen are grateful to you for the part you have played; 
and while they deplore the present loss of your services to the 
Administration, they console themselves with the reflection that 
perhaps even at the eleventh hour your late colleagues may 
profit by your warning and may derive spirit by your determina¬ 
tion.” The old Civil Servant reviewed and condemned the 
Dardanelles policy: 

“ In June last I had some conversation with Lord Fisher on 
the practicability of forcing the Straits, and he told me that he 
had plainly advised the Government of the certain failure of the 
enterprise and of the loss of eapital ships which would follow 
from it. I asked him how it was that the Cabinet ever sanctioned 
the scheme, and he replied that it was only Balfour’s skill and 
resource in dexterous argument that enabled Churchill to 
carry it. . . 

Mr. Sandars went on to consider the main question: 

“ Your case on the Balkan issue appears to be unanswerable, 
and I confess that Grey’s interposition did not weaken it. So 
too your observations on the proposal to set up a Committee to 
be accountable to the swollen Cabinet were as well founded as 
they were just. I had nearly twenty years of intimate experience 
of the working of the Cabinet system, and I realise how futile 
is that machinery for conducting a great war. Indeed, that is 
abundantly proved by blunder after blunder in the course of the 
last 15 months. It is the concentration of the final responsibility 
in a very few heads which alone can produce efficiency, resource 
and decision.” 

Sandars expressed his fears of the competence of the Govern¬ 
ment either to make war or to negotiate peace, and begged 
Carson not to abandon “ your great position in many anxious 
hearts.” 

The veteran Jesse Collings wrote from Birmingham: “ . . . I 
and thousands of other people whom you do not know are 
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thankful and encouraged to find one man at least with convic¬ 
tions and with courage to act up to them. . . 

There were letters also from old opponents. “ Will you permit 
one,” Josiah Wedgwood wrote, “ who has often been against 
you in the past to say how much sympathy your latest action has 
created for you in Radical circles. 

“ I do not know what your grounds for resignation were, but 
what you have personally given up is obvious, and that you 
must have given it up in what you believed to be the interests of 
the country without thought of your own career. 

“ What we suffer from is not so much a want of money or of 
men or even of a well-thought-out plan of campaign worked out 
by the best military opinion, but a want of iinscKishncss. And 
yours is the first example among our kanha-s. ...” 

Friends, and strangers too, wrote from tiu; Front, and from 
Ireland in a similar strain. Lord Esher, from thc' Fi-ench armies 
to which he was attached, added his congratulations to “ those 
you must have received from thousands and thousands of your 
countrymen. 

“ You have no conception,” ho went on, “ how the vacillation 
of our Ministers has affected the txdations bet\ve('n Fmgland and 
France, which is the main political and strab'gic liicitor ofthc war. 

“ This indecision, which has been so ap|)arcnt to you in con¬ 
nection with Serbia, is no new thing. It unJ'ortnnatcdy has dogged 
the footsteps of our sailors and soldiers since; An (.wca-p. 

I fear it is incurable, and even thc strong and fine step you 
have taken will produce no other result than a banporary im¬ 
pulse, already discernible here since M. Millerand’s return. 

“ If the people would trust a ‘ Dir(;ctory ’ of Three, or better 
still a Consulate ’ of one, with a body of executive workers 
chosen among those of our countrymen who are not politicians 
and talkers first and Englishmen afterwards, we might in the 
long run beat the Germans. 

‘‘ Now the issue of this war is more than doubtful. 

Only two men here in France are for the War d outrance, 
Delcasse and Millerand. One of them has gone 1 If the other goes 
we shall have a patehed-up peace.” 

George Moore, the novelist, wrote as “ an admirer, well-wisher 
and fellow-countryman.” 
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I wish you to know, I cannot tell why, but I do wish you 
to know, that ever since the Ulster campaign I had regarded you 
as one of my heroes. You have courage, determination and 
vision. These qualities go to make up, perhaps more than any 
others, what men have agreed to call genius. It seems to me that 
the Empire might be saved if you were at the head of affairs. 
The mediocrity of the men that form the Cabinet frightens me, 
and it is beginning to frighten the country. 

‘‘ Asquith sees that anybody that has tried to do anything has 
failed so he resolves to do nothing. Having done nothing he 
cannot be blamed at the end of the war for having done some¬ 
thing that did not succeed. He tacks, short tack, long tack, com¬ 
plicated tack, intricate tack, roundabout tack, rigmarole tack. 

King Ferdinand has duped Sir Edward Grey to the top of his 
bent. A Foreign Secretary that is duped is something less than 
zero. 

‘‘ I hear that McKenna will resign if conscription is brought in, 
and the reason he gives is that conscription is against his prin¬ 
ciples. One would have thought that he had lived long enoxigh 
in the world to learn that principles are not eternal things, but 
relative, good or bad according to circumstances. 

. I have said enough for you to see why a good many people 
besides myself are looking to you. You have determination, 
courage and vision. You will not desert Ulster and I hope you 
will not desert the Empire in this terrible moment.” 

Another of his correspondents, Sir Henry Wilson, had been, 
as a soldier, working at the other end of the same tangled skein, 
and had come to similar conclusions. The lack of central 
authority, of well-considered policy consistently followed, of plan 
and of purpose, brought to frustration the courage and the 
resources of the Allies. 

Soldiers and politicians, France and England—all were at 
cross-purposes. There was no continuity; there was no decision, 
or if a policy was decided upon to-day it would be abandoned 
to-morrow. Jeff re and Foch were his close friends; he was in¬ 
timate besides with Clemenceau, who was “ entirely opposed to 
further troops proceeding to the Near East.” On the 2nd or 3rd 
December, 1915, Wilson heard that Briand and Viviani were 
going over to London to ask for 100,000 more men for Salonika, 
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and were going to pretend that if the request was not granted the 
Entente would be dangerously strained. Clemenceau advised the 
contrary. It was in these circumstances that on the 8rd December, 
1915, Sir Henry Wilson wrote no less than three letters (from 
G.H.Q.) to Sir Edward Carson. He was, he said, not at all happy 
about the position of affairs: 

“We seem incapable of coming to a decision of any sort. 
This is a sure way of losing the war. Monro reported about 
Gallipoli on November 3rd. We stand to-day at December 8rd. 
Government is useless.” 

Then Wilson turned to consider the danger to our relations 
with the French, which were put at hazard by “ procrastina¬ 
tion and total lack of superior direction. 

“There are faults on both sides; but this does not mend 
naatters, though it may make an interesting theme to the 
historian fifty years hence, when he sets out to apportion the 
blame. I have advocated for months the formation of a strong, 
small, efficient Commission composed of 
“ 2 Secretaries Foreign Affairs. 

“2 „ War. 


“ 2 Cs. in C. 

“ I care not a rush whether this or some other small body be 
formed, but I think we are mad not to set up anything to stand 
the shocks of coming disasters and to act as Directive for the 
future. 

“ Can you do anything to help ? Can’t you and Milner get a 
crowd round you and force Squiff to act or go ? 

Charlie Hunter who has been out here for a few days, and 
goes home to-day, will go and see you. He can explain the 
situation by word of mouth better than I can by the pen.” 

In a second letter he enclosed a copy of another to Bonar 
Law and begged Carson to get the “machinery” started. 
Robertson had been telegraphed for and was taking the letters, 
and he added: 


“If we refuse a French request for additional troops for 
balomka it will not strain the Entente. 

If we don’t send the troops we have already promised it 
mZZ strain the Entente. 

“ In my opinion the Briand Government will fall over when 
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the French people find out they are going to have a disaster in 
Salonika. And Briand wants to save himself. 

Don’t do it. No one wants to prolong Briand at the expense 
of further, or deferred, disaster.” 

The third letter repeated and reinforced the first two: 

The danger from the Bosch armies has disappeared. 

“ The danger of quarrelling with the French has greatly 
increased. 

‘‘ There is now only one way of losing the war and that is by 
quarrelling with France, and we are going absolutely straight 
for that one way. To me the solution lies in a small powerful 
body of both Governments, ... 

‘‘We are coming appreciably nearer our two disasters of 
Salonika and Gallipoli and there is no time to lose. 

“ Now what I suggest to you is that you and Milner should 
come out in public with the truth. 

“ Nothing you can say or do, nothing you hide will alter the 
course of these disasters by a featherweight, but if you have 
warned the people, if you have exposed the Government, if 
you have told the truth, then, when the disaster comes, the 
country will turn to you to save the situation. 

“ Think it over. No man can say that Clemenceau is not a 
patriot. I enclose Clemenceau’s article in his newspaper. He 
writes every day. Now think over all this. I am sure I am right.” 

The letter to Bonar Law went over the same ground, especially 
urging the “ small mixed Committee ” to deal with these prob¬ 
lems and to obviate useless and mischievous “ mass meetings; 
visits of high officials bent on saving reputations and not on 
winning the war; occasional and irregular correspondence; 
passage of irresponsible and ignorant liaison officers, and indeed 
all the makeshifts and subterfuges which come from not facing 
the position fairly and squarely and not meeting our friends 
face to face and speaking out like men and gentlemen.” 

And three days later Wilson was writing again, this time 
from Paris : 

“ The meeting at Calais on Saturday and our meeting at 
Chantilly both passed off without any final decision being come 
to about Salonika. These mass meetings are not conducive to 
decisions. 
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“ The time is running short and we want a good and effective 
machinery quick. Otherwise there may be trouble as well as 
local disasters. 

“ I have written Bonar again. We want some means of coming 
to a decision, and that quickly. 

“ Why not, at the same time, try a dose of truth on Squiff ? ” 

Another soldier friend. General Pole Carew, wrote from 
Shanbally Castle in County Tipperary on the 13th December, 
1915: 

“ I am, as you know, a miserable brute who lies here in 
infernal idleness having day after day nothing to do but read 
the newspapers and ponder over news. Tliat must ho my excuse. 
I cannot but feel, in common 1 cxf)cet wilh most, that our 
present Government has made misl,a.kes (mougli. Surely it is 
time to stop them. I have seen suggt'sliotis oC an ollicial Opposi¬ 
tion. The exact meaning of that I cannot tell. Bill, if it would be 
a step towards putting you at the heatl of affairs .1, for one, would 
endorse it. Do please remember that, however much you might, 
and probably would dislike putting yourself I'orward, there is 
a time when a strong man is a necessity to the country, and 
that it is the duty of a strong man noL to .stand anide. Awful 
cheek of me to say this but I do mean it. 

“I have the greatest confidence in the eventual fall of 
Germany—want of food, want of money, want of men, will 
ensure that but is it right that this country should suffer so 
grievously from the indecisions of its rulers? Look at the 
Dardanelles. Look at Salonika. I believe the Dardanelles was 
largely owing to Sir Ian Hamilton’s folly; but I think also 
Winston Churchill began the trouble by giving the Turks 
warning. At Salonika, it seems to me, our Government failed 
to come to a decision until too late to help Serbia and then 
sent a few men who might have been useful as allies of Serbia 
but not much use when she was beat. It is impossible to conduct 
a war on the ‘ Wait and See ’ policy. 

I say nothing of Mesopotamia. That is apparently Towns- 
hend’s fault, and, as I happen to know him, I could expect 
nothing else. He is worse than Ian Hamilton. Who sent him 
there. Heaven knows. But surely it is time we had some strong 
men at the head of affairs here. I know no one but you. Do go 
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in for it; and, if you approve of him, get Milner as your Lieu¬ 
tenant in the Lords. Landsowne is no good. He was at Eton 
with me, and he has never been able to make up his mind. 

“ Now please forgive me for this impertinent letter, and 
awful scrawl—I am more than half blind—and again I say do 
come to our rescue.” 

And the General added in a postscript: 

“ And then what is this Trade Agreement with certain Danish 
houses ? If true, I think it is the greatest crime of all. 

“ Talk about muzzling our Navy! How can these things be 
possible ? ” 

There were, besides, several letters from General Sir Bryan 
Mahon at Salonika which must have given Carson cause to 
think. The old soldier, writing on the 4th and 14th November, 
1915, was quite sure that it was too late to save Serbia, and that 
nothing was any good under half a million of men against 
Bulgaria. If they had an army big enough the Allies might march 
on Sofia and cut the German communications with Constanti¬ 
nople; but their small force was of no use and might even end 
by being interned by Greece. 

As for the country, he liked it—“ a mixture of Switzerland 
and Connemara ”; but there were no roads, and without much 
transport and a big army nothing could be done. 

As to Carson’s resignation: “ It is hinted in the papers it was 
about this part of the world. If so I do not wonder-—we have 
made an awful hash of it both politically and in a military 
sense. I only hope we are not going to make another blunder 
by sending a small force to Serbia. ... If we cannot send a 
large army we had better do nothing.” 

Thus the soldier, as is usual in war, had the last word. 

It will be seen that there are ideas common to these letters. 
They are full of the same solicitude: their writers are evidently 
groping for a man and for a policy; they are aU oppressed by 
the heaviness of the crisis and they look to Carson to see the 
country through. 



Chapter XIII 


In Opposition 

Carson’s friends ~ The party truce - Life in London - The blockade - Trading 
with the enemy The national cause - Tlie voluntary system - Ireland and 
conscription - Carson and Redmond. 

SiE Edward Carson had entered the Coalition with reluctance 

and left it without regret. Political ambitions he had none; 
he was tired; he would have preferred the glow of his domestic 
hearth and to resume his long-neglected practice of the law; 
but for the terrible entanglement of the war, from which he 
could not escape. 

The more vehement amongst his friends wanted to make him 
the Leader of an Opposition even before he had left the Govern¬ 
ment. Thus Mr. Amery had written to him (on l,Iie 1.4i,h October, 
1915): “ Don’t go out alone if you can possibly help it. If you 
and Lloyd George go, that is another matter. Thi'n you have a 
nucleus of something to go upon afterwards.” But it would 
have been repugnant to Carson’s sense of honour l;o have con¬ 
certed resignation either with Mr. Bonar Law or Mr. Lloyd 
George, who shared his views, and even when he was free, he 
would not resume the partisan. “ It is the system rather than 
the persons of Ministers,” he wrote to a correspondent at that 
time, “ which should be criticised.” 

Carson’s house in Eaton Place became the resort of men who 
shared his discontent with the conduct of the war—every 
Monday night, in a cycle of their dinner tables, these friends met: 
Lord Milner, who lived in College Street near by; P. S. Oliver, 
who could illuminate events by the light of history; Geoffrey 
Robinson (later Geoffrey Dawson) of The Times, with the latest 
from clubs and correspondents; L. S. Amery, bringing the news 
and the views of the House of Commons; sometimes the old 
Raider, Dr. Jameson, sick in body but alert in mind ; sometimes 
Henry Wilson on a flying visit from General Headquarters; these 
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and others kept Carson in touch with men and events. And he 
remained besides in Parliament, a vigilant critic whose inter¬ 
ventions had the more weight by reason of their infrequency and 
moderation. Carson held himself in reserve. 

The Government, on a superficial view, was securely seated. 
Pohtics, like the frozen pirate, were embedded in the ice of the 
party truce, to be thawed back into life, by agreement, only 
after the war should be safely over. The House of Commons was 
bereft of the best of its Members—no fewer than two hundred 
mainly Conservative, being either at the Front or occupied in 
war work of some kind. When one of these absentees died or was 
killed, the vacant seat was filled by an arrangement of the 
caucus, which absolved the new Member, like the old, from his 
Parliamentary duties. With the rump of the Radical Party the 
more devoted to the House because it feared the country, 
with the Opposition partly in the field and partly attached 
to the Coalition, with 76 Irish Nationalists in sedulous 
attendance, the Government seemed to be secure against all 
vicissitudes. 

Under the Parliament Act, it is true, the House was due for 
dissolution upon the 30th January, 1916, but on the pretext that 
a General Election would disturb public confidence, and be 
unfair to electors in the field. Parliament decreed its own con¬ 
tinuance. In the twenty years of the Napoleonic Wars there had 
been six General Elections; but the Coalition preferred the pre¬ 
cedent of the Long Parhament, which continued its unpopular 
life by its own perpetuation Acts until it was brought to an 
unregretted end by Oliver CromweU. 

Thus, although the Prime Minister felt the shock and regretted 
the loss, the security of the Government was only a little shaken 
by the resignation of Sir Edward Carson. F. E. Smith stepped 
into his place and gaily undertook the defence of everything not 
otherwise defensible. A censorship of the Press kept the news¬ 
papers within bounds. 

London, indeed, lived in a sort of physical and intellectual 
twilight, its streets obscured for fear of the enemy‘and its 
newspapers for fear of the Government, subsisting on rancid 
bacon and more rancid rumour. The Russian Steam-roller was 
of great comfort long after it sank in the Priepet marshes; 
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Russian soldiers had been seen shaking the snow off their boots 
on our railway platforms and marching across Waterloo Bridge 
between one railway terminus and another. There was, besides, 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc, who demonstrated week by week in Land 
and Water that the German armies were being exterminated 
at the rate of 400,000 a month and would shortly become a minus 
quantity. None the less effectively the enemy continued the work 
of His Majesty’s Opposition with a running criticism to which 
there was no adequate reply. He showed his contempt for law 
and opinion by dropping a bomb now on a newspaper office and 
again on Lincoln’s Inn. If he spared the Palace of Westminster it 
was thought to be of set purpose. 

There were nevertheless symptoms outside St. Stephen’s that 
the patience of the nation was wearing thin. Iiuh'peiulcnt candi¬ 
dates defied the arrangements of the Wliips; one; of them, C. B. 
Stanton, scored a victory at Merthyr; another, Thonia.s Gibson 
Bowles, although he was to fail in winning Market llarborough, 
damaged the Government a good deal by his attack on their 
blockade policy. 

There were, indeed, several things on wliieh iinblic criticism 
was with difficulty restrained. The Government liad shown itself 
strangely reluctant to impose a naval blockade upon Germany. 
Although the Declaration of London had been rejected by 
Parliament before the war, it had ncvcrtlK^Iess been proclaimed 
on the 20th August, 1914, “ as if the same had lieen ratified by 
His Majesty,” and the whole body of our laws of naval warfare 
had been nullified by its operation. The enemy was not himself 
bound by it; the United States and other neutrals had never 
adopted it ; it made effective blockade illegal and impossible. By 
March 1915 the Government were forced to revise their policy; 
but they did not revise their law. On the contrary, the change 
was made in the form of a Reprisal Order, and Mr. Asquith 
announced that they would no longer be restrained by “ jurid¬ 
ical niceties ”—with the result that the British Government 
became more deeply embroiled with the neutrals and especially 
with the United States. The Americans protested that, while 
their trade with Scandinavia was being interfered with, the 
British trade with those countries had enormously increased, and 
the British reply that the Americans were making “ profits 
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equal to or greater than those of the mercantile community of 
Great Britain in Scandinavia and the Netherlands as a conse¬ 
quence of the closing of German ports ” was felt to give away 
the whole case. Although it was whispered on behalf of the 
Government that the cause of these laxities lay in the need to 
conciliate America, the complaint of the United States was based 
upon a grievance more legitimate and more difficult to meet— 
that Great Britain, while interfering with American trade, was 
herself supplying the enemy. While still in office Sir Edward 
Carson was in correspondence on the subject with Thomas 
Gibson Bowles. 

“ Quantula sapientia mundus regitur ! ” Bowles exclaimed, in 
a letter of the 12th October, 1915. “ How black things look! 
We shall still, I doubt, have to come back to the sea as our sole 
remaining ally. In any case we must not allow a single shred of 
our sea power to be trafficked away.” 

In December 1915 the Foreign Office concluded a trading 
agreement with Denmark, and Lord Robert Cecil refused in¬ 
formation on the subject to the House of Commons, whereupon 
Carson vigorously protested in the Press. “ The blockade,” 
Carson wrote, “ instituted by way of an Order in Council of last 
March is an international matter affecting all neutrals as well as 
belligerents, and its maintenance in the Prize Court must be 
either in its entirety or not at all. In such circumstances, the 
dealings of the Government with any neutral, in the way of 
granting facilities for trade which may reach a belligerent, must 
affect the rights of all neutrals and may imperil the legality of the 
Order itself.” 

“ To many,” he went on, “ it has long been apparent that it is 
only by using every ounce of power and advantage which our 
naval supremacy gives us that we can successfully bring the war 
to a conclusion in the shortest time, and I believe the nation 
would greatly resent any relaxation on any ground of the 
principles of blockade so emphatically announced in the House 
of Commons in March last by the Prime Minister.” 

How shrewd were Carson’s suspicions of this Danish agreement 
was disclosed after the war by Rear-Admiral Consett, oixr Naval 
Attache in Scandinavia from 1912 to 1919. England by her free- 

trade policy had created in Denmark a great factory of foods and 
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fats, which Germany largely took over during the war. While this 
transfer was going forward England obligingly provided Den¬ 
mark with raw material in the shape of fertilisers, coal, linseed, 
fishing nets and agricultural machinery. “ The German fighting 
forces,” says Admiral Consett bitterly, “were sustained by 
ourselves.... The munitions that reached Germany were brought 
over to her in ships which passed as freely through the waters of 
the English Channel and North Sea as those that carried our 
own troops . . . our Navy was these ships’ common protector.” 

Carson’s stand against these laxities brought him many letters 
in support both from naval officers and the mercantile com¬ 
munity. “ My friends on the Admiralty War Staff,” one old j 

sailor wrote to him, “ assure me that the indictment of the F.O. | 
respecting the Blockade is amply justified. They choke with ! 
indignation.” Englishmen of both parties, filled with disquiet at 
such manifest ineptitudes, had already turned to Carson as to a 
national leader. On the 31st October, 1915, Mr. Wickham Steed, 
then on The Times, wrote to Carson: 

“ Mr. Annan Bryce . . . asked whether I had told you that he 
and other Liberals, who had differed strongly from you in the 
past, would support you through thick and thin if you would 
give them a lead....” 

And the Morning Post, in an article on the resignation of Sir 
Edward Carson, pointed to the need of a national policy and a 
national leader. The war had disclosed terrible weaknesses in our 
economic system. We had neglected vital industries—agricul¬ 
ture, sugar, dyes, iron and steel, important branches of en- ; 
gineering. German interests stiU controlled great commodities, I 
like copper and spelter, even when they were produced within 
the bounds of the British Empire. “ Hitherto our politicians 
have never once made a robust national appeal to the interests 
and the racial instincts of this stout old nation. . . . What is 
most urgently required is that those who think with Sir Edward 
Carson range themselves upon his side and organise themselves 
into a possible alternative Government strong enough in men 
and interests to take over the heavy responsibilities which are 
being shirked by the present holders of office.”^ 

Carson was not to be goaded into action against his judgment 
1 Morning Post, 20th October, 1915. 
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of what lay within his powers and the possibilities of the time. 
It is plain, however, that he saw the need for vigilance even if he 
held his hand. The Government,” he wrote, “ are now asking 
the House to extend the life of this Parliament for another year— 
in my opinion much too long a period in existing circumstances— 
and I think the House and the country will do well to remember 
that in assenting to this proposal . . . they are being kept in 
ignorance of the military situation in the various theatres of the 
war, and also of the policy of the Government as to the use to be 
made of our supremacy at sea.”^ 

In the House of Commons, Carson’s interventions were chiefly 
connected with the causes for which he had fought within the 
Government. On the 22nd November, 1915, we find him arguing 
strongly for conscription and about the same time he was using 
urgent language on the procrastinations of Gallipoli. ‘‘ What the 
country wanted to know,” he said, was if nothing was being 
done from August 10th to December 20th, why we had left 
these men in a kind of hell there, sometimes losing men by 
sickness at the rate of a thousand a day while somebody was 
making up his mind.” 

The strength of the critic and the growing disquietude of the 
nation combined to make Carson, almost in spite of himself, 
the leader of a new Opposition. Unionists and Liberals began to 
gather round him, and a new spirit of urgency and independence 
crept into the debates of Parliament. In The Times of the 7th 
January, 1916, we find mention of a new Committee of Unionist 
Members of the House of Commons, formed for the more vigorous 
prosecution of the war, of which Sir Edward Carson was Chair¬ 
man. This Committee, gathering strength, and co-operating with 
a Liberal Committee of a similar character, was to become a 
great force in Parliament in the dark days which were to follow. 

At the end of 1915 and the beginning of 1916, Carson and his 
friends were chiefly occupied with the great question of the 
supply of men for the armies in the field. The Government had 
drained the voluntary system almost dry; but hesitated miser¬ 
ably under the objections of Liberal Ministers and the threats 
of Trade Union leaders, although there was no longer any hope 
that Lord Derby’s recruiting campaign would supply the growing 

1 Letter, “ The Danish Agreement,” The Times, 18th December, 1915. 
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demand of the depleted regiments. The losses of the Dardanelles 
intensified the crisis. Thus we find Mr. TI. A. Gwynne writing 
to Carson (on the 16th December, 1915) informing him of a tele¬ 
gram received from General Monro as to the infantry strength 
of three Territorial Divisions, viz.: 10,764 men left, or for 36 
battalions an average of almost exactly 300 per battalion in 
place of 980. Gwynne enclosed a letter from General Callwell, 
who reported that the first four classes of unmarried men on 
Derby’s books would only produce 20,000, “ a mere drop in 
the ocean in view of existing shortage. ...” It would take about 
100,000 men to bring the Territorial Divisions in the field up to 
Establishment—leaving maintenance entirely out of account. 
No proper arrangements had been made for feeding the Dar¬ 
danelles army with drafts, and its infantry, at critical times, 
had been 30 per cent and even 40 per cent under strength. 
General Callwell had not the slightest confidence in Kitchener 
taking the right line or confessing the truth as to existing 
depletion: Wc shall have,” he said, “to have compulsory 

service, and the great point is to ensure that the Bill be intro¬ 
duced without a moment’s delay.” 

The Government, indeed, were being forced along the road 
that Carson had exhorted them to follow less by his exhortations 
than by the effects which he had foreseen. On the 1st January, 
1916, Sir John Simon resigned his office as Home Secretary; 
four days later the Prime Minister introduced the Military 
Service (No. 2) Bill, which applied the principle of compulsion 
to England, Scotland and Wales. It was what Carson described 
as an anaemic measure. It applied compulsion only to single 
men, and made large exceptions. In particular, Ireland was 
exempt from its provisions. 

Some time before (on 8rd November, 1915) J. Mackay Wilson 
(brother of Sir Henry) had written to Carson from Ireland, 
warning him of what was afoot: “ If my information is good, it 
goes to show the existence of a gigantic conspiracy over here, 
headed by Redmond, Devlin and Dillon, and abetted by certain 
high officials in the Castle, which would result in a differentiation 
being made as regards Ireland, if and when National Service 
comes on. . . . It would be absolutely fatal if Ireland were left 
out of the scheme.” 
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This exception brought Carson once more into conflict with 
his old opponent John Redmond. The Irish Nationalist Leader 
had done all that he could do for voluntary recruiting in Ireland; 
but compulsion placed him in a cruel dilemma. Redmond’s 
influence,” says his biographer, “had prevailed to secure Ire¬ 
land’s exclusion from it; but he knew what bitter feelings the 
debate would provoke. At heart he felt humiliated and sore 
that Ireland should be held up to the world as claiming exemp¬ 
tion from what he regarded as the common burdens of the war.”^ 
With John Dillon at his elbow, a sullen party behind him, and 
the forces of Sinn Fein gathering strength in Ireland and 
America, he dared not support a measure which he was ashamed 
to oppose. 

Carson, on the other hand, desired above all things to see 
compulsion in Ireland, since he knew that the voluntary system 
was draining his country of its Loyalists and leaving the ill- 
affected in occupation. We find him making direct appeal to 
Redmond on the subject. “ He and I,” said Carson, “ are old 
opponents—I do not use the word enemies—and I can assure 
him from my heart that nothing would be more likely to bring 
us together on some sort of common platform than that we 
should find Ireland and Scotland and England absolutely 
unanimous in what they think is necessary for the carrying on 
of this war.” 

And Carson went on to plead with Redmond on behalf of that 
minority of which Redmond himself, if not in his politics then in 
his instincts, was a member. “ I can assure him,” said Carson, 
“ that the exclusion of Ireland ... is harmful to many people 
... especially hurtful to those in the three southern provinces, 
people who are of my political creed and of my religious faith, 
and who, I think the hon. and learned gentleman will say, have 
joined with him on many a platform in trying to bring about 
the common object of enlisting soldiers.”^ 

Redmond must have well understood the implications of that 
appeal. He and the Irish Unionists, fighting in the same cause, 
had both incurred the same hatred. They were both marked 
down for destruction. It might have been better for him in the 

1 Denis Gwynn, £i/e o/JoAn jRedmond, p. 464. 

* Pail. Deb., H. of C., vol. Ixxvii., c. 1474, 11th January, 1916. 
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end if he had taken the line for which Carson pleaded; but it 
was beyond his power. Redmond was already in chains. 

arson turned to his old friend and colleague the Colonial 
Secretary. If we were to look at this as a question of principle,” 
Mr. Bonar Law had said, » there would be absolutely no Lti- 
hcation for such a proposal, none whatever.” A wrong principle 

But what was the Government’s case-that Ireland was different 
fiom Eng and, Scotland and Wales ? Surely, he said, the elemen- 
tary question of the Defence of the Realm was not one of Party 
nf Imperial necessity, and to treat any portion 

f the United Kingdom as a separate entity for this purpose 
was to give up the whole idea of unity; it was to establish chaos 

wrvt ‘""’t policy at the very centre and the 

very heart of the Itm,pire. 

Ihen Carson faced Redmond again with a question which 
must have touched him to the quick: 

“I ask the hon. and learned Member for Waterford what is 
not kepH 1’’” il^ the drafts are 

They can/’ retorted Redmond. 

With the numbers which are at present available thev 
cannot be kept up,” Carson insisted, and he went on to tell how 

and tt sToZd. 

It was an unhappy struggle between these two men, so near 
fX ‘‘th/ ^ concluded sorrow- 

XeXd otb ^^“‘^"^her that w 

ZXctulnyprovided our 

rettoTiXv^ltX “ must be quoted, since it casts a 

fro/ the Xv had resigned 

from the Government. He was speaking of the need for men. 

^ Pari. Deb., H, of C., vol. Ixxvii, c. 1482-4. 
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“ Let the casual observer,’^ he said, “ take up a little more 
the history of this matter. Has he ever asked himself: ‘ Why did 
we leave the Dardanelles, where so much blood and so much 
treasure had been spent ? ’ The only reason that can be given, 
I suppose, why we left the Dardanelles was because we had not 
got the men to go through with the great undertaking which had 
been so admirably conceived. • . . 

If he looks further on he sees the march through Serbia, and 
he sees that little nation to whom we had given the idea that 
they were going to get so much assistance, and who got so little 
until it was too late. What was the reason? Was it any un¬ 
willingness on the part of the Government ? Not at all! It was 
because we had not the men to send them to give them this 
assistance. 

In these circumstances I have not heard one solitary argu¬ 
ment as to how we are to carry on this war if the country will 
not give us the men. What is the alternative ? I see Members 
get up one after another and point out—' You are going to 
injure this industry or that industry, or you are leading to 
industrial compulsion or something else.’ What does it all matter 
as long as we win the war; and what would anything matter if 
we lost the war ? ” 





Chaptee XIV 


Law and Politics 

The Slingsby case - Bircliington - McNeill’s advice - Bonar Law - Minatory 
words-Lloyd George. 

While these grave issues impended, Carson was drawn once 
again into his long-neglected law courts by a catise celMre which 
gave both him and the British public some little diversion frona 
their troubles. The case had originally taken the form of a 
petition to establish the legitimacy of a child of four, the reputed 
son of a Yorkshire gentleman of an ancient house, Charles 
Slingsby of Scriven Park, near Knaresborough. The story, as 
unfolded in the Court of Mr. Justice Bargrave Deane, showed 
that there had been trouble in the family on account of a 
marriage deemed unsuitable. Charles Slingsby had wedded an 
American widow, some years older than himself. It was alleged 
that, being a Roman Catholie, the lady found it difficult to get 
on with her father-in-law, a clergyman of the Church of England. 
There may have been other reasons. What is certain is that 
there was a coolness in the family on the marriage. 

Charles Slingsby and his wife had made their home in British 
Columbia; but when Mrs. Slingsby, not for the first time, 
announced hopes of a child, she resolved that the birth should 
take place in San Francisco. To that end she left her home in 
the summer of 1910, and in due course a telegram was received 
by Charles Slingsby informing him that he was the father of 
a son. 

For various reasons the family in Yorkshire had their sus¬ 
picions of this presumptive heir to the Slingsby estates. They 
instituted inquiries and it was thought to be a suspicious circum¬ 
stance that, whereas the child was born on the 1st September, 
1910, a few days before, an advertisement had appeared in the 
San Francisco Examiner-. “ Wanted for adoption, a newly born 
infant, must be a boy.” Mrs. Slingsby had at first denied any 
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knowledge of this advertisement; but a few days before the 
case was opened she admitted the authorship. It was (she said) 
the whim of a woman in ill health: she had inserted the advertise¬ 
ment in case she might lose the child which she expected. 

There was also an application for a foundling in the books of 
a certain San Francisco charity by a Mrs. Charles Slingsby— 
an entry partly erased. As for the birth certificate, which might 
have been thought decisive, it contained a mistake as to the 
place of birth which had been altered on affidavit by Mrs. 
Slingsby. The doctor who signed it had later, as she alleged, 
applied to the lady, being “ in great need of funds,” which she 
had refused him. It was for this reason, so she said, that he 
afterwards testified that the child had first seen the light at his 
surgery, born of a woman of dubious antecedents who gave a 
sketchy account of its paternity. The Slingsby baby was really 
born, according to the petitioner, in the house of an old friend 
of Mrs. Slingsby, one Hattie Blain. It was thought to be a strange 
place to choose for a confinement, the more as, there being no 
servant in the house, the patient was alone when Mrs. Blain 
went out shopping. There was, moreover, some reason to believe 
that Mrs. Slingsby was not there at all but at her hotel at the 
time when the birth was said to have taken place. 

Such in brief outline was the story unfolded before Mr. 
Justice Bargrave Deane, and it might seem strange that His 
Lordship dismissed all doubts and found for the petitioner. 
Mrs. Slingsby was in effect the only witness for the child, and 
she, as we have seen, had perjured herself before the case began; 
but her abundant tears may have washed from His Lordship’s 
benevolent mind the recollection of that taint in her evidence, 
and made him forget the shrewd presumption of the Romans 
—“ Omnia prsesumuntur contra mendacem.” 

What, moreover, carried conviction with the judge was what 
he called “the extraordinary likeness of the little boy to Mr. 
Slingsby.” The further to satisfy himself on this point, the 
judge brought in a friend. Sir George Frampton, the sculptor, 
who not only confirmed him in this impression, but “ pointed 
out to him a most remarkable resemblance between the boy’s 
left ear and that of his mother.” Thus fortified, the Court held 
that the Slingsby baby was the lawful child of its reputed father 
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and therefore “ tenant in tail male in remainder expectant on 
the death of his father of the Slingsby estates. 

The trustees and uncles, being still dissatisfied, submitted 
the papers to Sir Edward Carson, who gave them one of the 
shortest opinions on record: that he could not understand how 
such a judgment could be based on such evidence; that there 
had been a grave miscarriage of justice and that the case ought 
to go to appeal. 

On the 17th January, 1916, Lady Carson noted in her Diary: 
“ I went down with Edward to the Courts to hear him open the 
Slingsby case. He was awfully good. The Court was full. I 
shouldn’t think she had a leg to stand on.” 

Before the Master of the Rolls, Lord Justice Warrington and 
Mr. Justice Bray, Sir Edward Carson went througli a formidable 
book of affidavits which he held up before him. The American 
detective agency had done its work so well that Sir Edward 
Carson had little difficulty in showing that the evidence of 
Mrs. Slingsby was open to doubt or proved to be false, in almost 
every particular. 

To illustrate the danger of relying on facial resemblance, 
Carson quoted a story from the Reminiscences of Sergeant 
Ballantyne, who had good hopes of being successful in a case of 
the kind when the judge suddenly gave judgment against him. 

“You were nearly misleading me,” His Lordship afterwards 
remarked to Ballantyne, “ but I happened to catch sight of 
your client in court, and the resemblance between him and the 
child was enough for me.” 

“ Good heavens,” said the lawyer, “ but my client was not 
in court, it was the Solicitor’s Clerk ...” 

On the 14th March, 1916, the Master of the Rolls delivered 
judgment. He found that Mrs. Slingsby, the only material 
witness for the defence, was not to be relied on, nor could he 
bring himself to believe that an expectant mother would adver¬ 
tise for a child: “ This is so repugnant to all that one knows of 
maternal instincts that I cannot bring myself to doubt that 
her story ought to be rejected.”® 

1 See The Times Report, Probate, Divorce and Admiralty Division, December 
Srd, 1914-February 4th, 1915. 

2 Slingsby v. Attorney-General. The Times, January 18th, 1916-March 14th. 
1916.:.... 
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Sir Edward Carson had won his case; but long before judg¬ 
ment was delivered his strength had given out. 

His health, indeed, had long been precarious. An almost 
life-long internal pain, which the doctors could neither explain 
nor cure, prostrated him at intervals, intensified no doubt by 
recent anxieties and fatigues. In January his physician had 
ordered him to rest, and on the 8th February, 1916, it was 
announced in the Press that he had been obliged to cancel 
all engagements for the next few weeks. 

A cold and snowy February kept the invalid in Town for a 
while; but on the 8th March, 1916, the Carsons made a move 
to Birchington. Carson’s old friend, Charles Gill, K.C., had a 
bungalow above the cliffs, and Mrs. Hubert Smiley, his daughter, 
lent the Carsons her house near by. The weather was fine but 
cold, as it usually is on the Isle of Thanet. “ Edward seems 
better already,” Lady Carson wrote next day. “ It’s too odd,” 
she noted in her Diary, “ to see the barbed wire all along the 
esplanade: there must be miles of it.” On the 19th they “ saw 
many aeroplanes and a great many shots bursting round one 
which turned out to be a German which was being chased by 
ours. Mrs. Spender hurried off to Westgate but didn’t get 
quite up to the air ground in time to see Lieutenant Bone come 
back after finishing off the enemy. There was great cheering. 
The Huns dropped bombs on Ramsgate and Margate and killed 
some people. We went down to the shore and saw two of our 
seaplanes go up and one towed in that had fallen into the sea.” 

Not only these seaside diversions reminded Carson that he 
could not escape from the war. He had urgent calls and letters 
from friends about a new crisis developing in Parliament on 
the stiU-vexed question of recruitment. The Unionist War 
Committee was bickering in the absence of its leader. On the 
13th March, Mrs. Churchill looked in on her way back from 
Dover where she had bidden farewell to her husband. “ Ap¬ 
parently,” Lady Carson noted, “ he was quite decided to come 
back and lead the Radical War Committee. Edward told her 
Winston had made everything very difficult the way he dashes 
off first on one thing then on another.” On the 20th March, 
Carson’s good friend and staunch supporter, Ronald McNeill, 
wrote him a long letter about troubles in the War Committee, 
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a meeting with Lord Derby, another with the Liberal War 
Committee and a resolution they proposed to adopt on the need 
to extend the Military Service Act to include man-ied men. 

They were clamouring for the return of their Chairman. 
Would he wire about the resolution ? 

Then Ronald McNeill turned to a larger question: 

“ There is,” he wrote, “ in any case one thing I am becoming 
more than ever convinced of, and that is that you must now 
very seriously face the possibility of your becoming P.M. in 
the near future. There are many menonhothsides whose thoughts 
turn that way, and I am frequently asked whether I think your 
health and strength would be sufficient. Of course I always say 
I have no doubt of it, if you are once convinced that the country 
requires you. It might and probably would require a general 
election. In considering the whole situation and its possibilities 
you really must now dismiss from your mind all the mere per¬ 
sonal factors by which I mean your relations with Bonar. He 
is far too good a fellow to feel that you should let personal 
friendship weigh against duty to the country.” 

McNeill went on to consider policy: 

“ There are two points on which at the present moment a 
policy could be built that would be both widely popular and 
also for ‘ the more vigorous prosecution of the war,’ and if you 
thought fit to make a clear pronouncement upon them you 
would immediately be the head and centre of a gi'owing party 
in the country, and the ‘ independents,’ who are now fighting 
and winning by-elections would at once be ‘ Carsonites.’ The 
two points are (1) Compulsion for all of military age, (2) Relief 
as regards financial obligations, contracts, etc., for men serving 
in the army. 

“ A third strong plank would be a definite policy for trade 
after the war with Allies and Dominions against Germany on 
the lines Mr. Hughes is advocating. 

“ This may be foolish in your eyes perhaps, but if so it is no 
matter. Anyhow you can turn them over in your mind in your 
seclusion by the sea.” 

The letter ended with an invitation to Cushenden for Easter. 

Carson, we may suppose, had little liking at least for the 
personal side of these counsels of a friend; but he was being 
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driven back into politics nevertheless. On the 22nd the news¬ 
papers published a letter to Gibson Bowles, then fighting the 
Market Harborough by-election as an independent candidate. 
“ Our Navy and our Navy unhampered,” Carson wrote, ‘‘ must 
in the long run be the saviour of our country.” 

On the 23rd F. S. Oliver wrote from Town: You are well 
out of London. We live in darkness by day as well as by night. 
I wonder have the guns at Verdun upset meteorology and 
disturbed atmospheric currents. 

“ You are badly wanted but it would be folly to defeat 
your cure by coming back too soon. Recruiting is disturbing 
the dovecots of Downing Street; but I am not sure that Hughes 
is not disturbing them more.^ 

I hope and believe that there will be some interesting things 
to communicate when you return. But time presses, presses 
like the devil! I am sure that in many ways things are going 
better. Haig and Robertson seem to be working well together; 
but one regrettable result of that admirable state of things is 
that the eminent Old Women of the War Committee seem to 
feel that they can indulge themselves in a respite. 

Your Unionist Committee seems to have been got at in 
your absence. Query—by that innocent Bonar ? ” 

Carson telegraphed a resolution for the Unionist Committee 
on the 21st March and received a grateful reply from McNeill. 
It had been adopted. 

‘VBanbury and four others took it to Bonar to-day (22nd 
March, 1916) and got only the reply that the Cabinet was to be 
shortly supplied by the Adjutant-General with figures, and that 
meanwhile he could say nothing. But he told the deputation 
that if our party found it necessary in what they believed to be 
the public interest to vote against the Government or even to 
defeat them, he would not consider it an act of any disloyalty 
to himself ...” 

That the Government were afraid of Carson we gather from 
an interesting piece of evidence recorded at the time by John 
Redmond. It appears on the 15th March, 1916, the Irish Leader 
had occasion to call upon Mr. Bonar Law in connection with a 

1 “ Billy ” Hughes, Prime Minister of the Commonwealth of Australia, had 
come to England, and was agitating fora more vigorous policy. 
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matter touching the Government of New South Wales. When 
they had concluded the business Bonar Law requested Redmond 
to remain and to talk with him over the political situation. 

“ He [Mr. Bonar Law] said,” Redmond noted at the time, 
“ he was convinced that the present political situation could 
not continue, that the Government might be beaten at any 
moment in the House of Commons, and he was quite certain 
that, if there was anyone to lead an Opposition, they would be 
driven from office in a very short time. 

“ He said that if Sir Edward Carson had the health and desire 
to take up such a position, he was quite sure he could drive the 
Government from office in no time.”^ 

There was another Minister, with a keener eye than Bonar 
Law’s, who was watching Carson at that time. One day when 
Ronald McNeill happened to be passing behind the Speaker’s 
Chair, he was aware of Mr. Lloyd George, who proceeded to 
pace backwards and forwards in front of him. “ They are 
countermanding my orders for munitions,” he kept on saying. 
“ They are countermanding my orders for munitions.” And 
then, turning to McNeill, he said that he would be greatly 
obliged if he could arrange a meeting between Carson and 
himself when Carson returned to Town. 

It was no doubt to this interview that Ronald McNeill referred 
in the last part of this letter of the 22nd Mai’ch: 

“ Lloyd George sent to me to-day to ask anxiously when you 
would be back. It may be significant of the way his mind is 
turning that he told me to tell you he thinks it very urgent 
that the question of settling the electoral register should be 
considered, and some common line of action concerted. He will 
want to see you as soon as you come back. 

“ I will come down on Saturday by the 10.50 and hope to 
find you full of buck and quite fit to come up on Monday.” 

Saturday was the 25th and Lady Carson had an entry in her 
Diary: 

“ Windy but very sunny. ... Mr. McNeill came down to 
luncheon. . . . The Unionist War Committee is at sixes and 
sevens because Edward is not there. Lord Milner and Mr. 
Geoffrey Robinson came over to tea. They all made plans that 

^Tienis GwyntXf The Life of John Redmond, p* 466 * 
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Asquith must be forced to go, and say if not that we shall lose 
the war. . . 

On Sunday the 26th March, 1916, the Carsons went back to 
London. They heard coming up that the Sussex^ a cross-Channel 
steamer,^ had been torpedoed with the loss of 100 lives: ‘‘ The 
papers say,” Lady Carson noted in her Diary, “ a distinguished 
Englishman was on board. We were talking about it in the train 
and a soldier suddenly said—' What a pity it wasn’t one of the 
Government.’ ” Feeling, evidently, ran high. 

Next day Mr. Bonar Law came to luncheon. I really believe,” 
Lady Carson wrote, ‘'he is hypnotised by Asquith. He thinks 
it would be difficult to find anyone to do better.” There was, 
one may note, between Carson and Bonar Law by that time 
a certain wariness, almost an estrangement. The two old friends 
belonged to different camps and were following different policies. 

On March 28th Carson went to the Flouse of Commons and 
presided over a meeting of the Unionist War Committee, and it 
is possible to trace the influence of the Chairman’s directing 
mind in the proceedings. “ The Unionist War Committee,” The 
Times reported on the 29th, “ came into line with the Liberal 
War Committee yesterday by publicly announcing their adhesion 
to the principles of ‘ equal sacrifices from all men of military 
age.’ At the suggestion of Sir Edward Carson the Unionist 
Committee agreed to give the Government a week in which to 
put their House in order. If by Tuesday next the Government 
has not found a satisfactory solution on the recruiting question 
Sir Edward Carson will ask for facilities for the discussion of 
a motion which in the circumstances could only be regarded 
as a vote of censure on the Ministry.” 

Bonar Law was propitiatory but evasive. He wrote to Carson 
a letter which Carson read to the Committee—^that the Govern¬ 
ment were examining all the evidence available as to the supply 
of men for the Army, were proceeding as rapidly as possible, 
and would communicate with the Committee as soon as possible. 
Sir Edward Carson suggested that Mr. Bonar Law’s letter should 
be acknowledged and the hope should be added that his reply 
would be received with as little delay as possible. He suggested 
to the Committee that after allowing a reasonable time they 
should proceed to further action. 
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These were minatory words, suggesting an impatience which 
Carson expressed in the House of Commons on the following 
day. He denounced a long course of procrastination: “ Is not 
the sword unsheathed of which we have so often heard ? . .. The 
Government ought not to have asked themselves, ‘ Whom can 
we get with convenience ? Whom can we draw along with us ? 
Whom can we please ? ’ They ought to have asked themselves 
the one sole question, ‘ What is necessary to fulfil and com¬ 
plete the policy which we have announced to the world, to our 
Colonies, to our Empire and to our Allies.’ ” 

Little wonder that the Government were afraid of Carson. His 
Unionist Committee were by that time 1.50 strong—practically 
the full strength of the English Unionists in regular attendance 
at the House of Commons, and there was a growing number of 
Liberals who adhered to his cause. There was, besides, the 
eountry—stirring, impatient, angry, apprehensive, ready even 
to elect a freak candidate, like Mr. Pemberton Billing, the “ air 
member,” who entered Parliament at that time. Mr. Asquith, 
walk as warily as he might, could no longer count upon a 
majority. And he may have known that at least one of his most 
important colleagues was already looking round, already pre¬ 
paring. On Friday, March 81st, 1916, Lady Carson noted in her 
Diary—“ Edward and I dined with the McNeills to meet Lloyd 
George as he wanted to see Edward quietly.” 















Chapter XV 


Secret Session 

Attack on Asquith - Doubts of Bonar Law-Lord Derby-Lord Milner- 
Winston Churchill - Lloyd George - Secret session - Walter Long hopes- 

Carson says no. 

The political crisis which we have seen developing since March 
shook the Government like an angry wind throughout the 
month of April 1916, and concentrated its intensity upon the 
devoted head of the Prime Minister. Mr. Asquith balanced and 
temporised; he deferred and he delayed; in particular he post¬ 
poned the inevitable decision on military service. He took into 
account Liberal opinion, Irish opinion, Trade Union opinion, 
and laboured to reconcile them to the inevitable. Confirmed in 
those habits of compromise by a long course of politics, he refused 
to concede to the urgency of the times. And so the patriots raged 
against him as two centuries before they had raged against 
Robert Walpole, alleging the same cynicism, the same disregard 
of the nation. 

It became the fashion to ascribe to Mr. Asquith all laxities of 
policy, all misfortunes of war, even partialities to the enemy. 
Lord Northcliffe led the attack with all his Press, and it was 
noted that Mr. Lloyd George enjoyed a singular immunity, nor 
was he exactly officious in defence of his Chief. 

These execrations, blown on a popular wind, leaped the 
Channel and infected the Army, by that time a great part of 
the nation. Sir, Henry Wilson expressed them with native vigour 
and irreverence in a letter of the 2nd April to Lady Carson. 

‘‘ Will you tell that Edward of yours that the Army is looking 
to him as the only man who can rid them of Squiff. I know I am 
not quite an impartial witness as regards your better half; but 
on the other hand I claim to know the mind of the officers as 
well as any man alive, and better than many of those who profess 
to speak for them, and I have been delighted, and astonished, at 

Kc 
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the unanimity with which they approach the present crisis_ 

viz. their contempt and even loathing of Asquith and all his 
brood and his methods, and their belief and confidence in your 
Edward. 

“ So let him go along with the feeling that in annihilating the 
whole ‘ Wait and See ’ crowd he has the Army solid behind him.” 

These feelings penetrated even into Whitehall and made the 
hesitating Bonar Law debate within himself. In the conversa¬ 
tion already quoted, the Colonial Secretary said to John Red¬ 
mond that he feared an early development. 

“ I pressed him,” Redmond records, “ to know what he meant 
when he said that what he anticipated and indeed what he 
feared, was that some sort of another reshuffle in the Govern¬ 
ment was necessary and could not be long avoided. 

“ I asked him if he meant by this that Asquith should go. 

“ He said that his own personal opinion was that Asquith 
was by far the best man for the position, and that the idea 
which was abroad, that he was vacillating and hesitating on i 
any matter of war policy, was quite untrue. His vacillation and 
hesitation only concerned the questions of Parliamentary 
strategy. Although this was his personal opinion, he said that 
he foresaw that Asquith would probably go. 

“ I asked him,” Redmond continues, “ who could possibly 
take his place. Was it Carson ? He said no, that would be im¬ 
possible even if Carson’s health was good. I asked him, was it 
himself. He again said no, and added that he thought he had 
become to some extent unpopular in his own party. 

“He then said Lloyd George. I asked him what he thought 
of such an arrangement, and with an expressive gesture he said, 

‘ You know George as well as I do.’ 

These changes, however, were still in the womb of future time, 
and Carson for his part had neither personal ambition for him¬ 
self nor personal animosity against Mr. Asquith. He had merely 
reached the conclusion that the war could never be won with 
so temporising a chief and a policy so supine. He had, indeed, 
come up to Town to force upon the Government a decision in 
the most urgent matter then to be decided. To that end, on the 

on 15th Redmond, p. 466. This conversation took place 
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28th of March, 1916, he saw Lord Derby, at that time zealously 
at work on a last drive for the voluntary system. “ I went straight 
back,” Lord Derby wrote to Carson the same day, “ to see Walter 
Long and Bonar Law, and they have arranged what I think is 
in accordance with your wishes. Walter is to-morrow going to 
make a full statement as to what the Government are doing to 
get the single men out of their various hiding places. ... I told 
him . . . you would probably ask for a day to consider the whole 
question and not only the minor part ... of getting single men 
... I am perfectly prepared to support you in General Compul¬ 
sion; but I am not prepared to do so on the ground that the 
Prime Minister’s pledge to the married men has not been kept.” 

Strengthened by such alliances, and by the strong Committee 
behind him, Carson kept on pressing the Government to a 
decision. It must have been the staple of the talk on the night 
of 3rd April when his friends Lord Milner, Amery, Geoffrey 
Robinson and Oliver dined with him, for on the same night 
Milner wrote to him: 

“ One suggestion only with reference to our talk to-night. If 
L. G. really makes up his mind to come out—which would make 
a vast difference to the whole position—would it not be well to 
consult him as to the form of your contemplated resolution ? It 
is important that it should be worded in a way calculated to 
help him in fighting his battle in the Cabinet, and should be 
such as he can heartily support against his colleagues, and, 
subsiequently, in the House and in the country.” 

Mr. Lloyd George, evidently, was threatening resignation; 
but that, with Mr. Lloyd George, had become a habit. Was he, 
this time, in earnest? Like Bonar Law he had been watching 
Carson, and with a warier eye. 

“ I am not sure,” he had said to his friend Lord Riddell some 
time previously, “ that I should not have resigned with Carson. 
The public will say he did the right thing. However, now I must 
wait the turn of events.”^ 

He was still waiting the turn of events. Had it come ? 

That Carson kept on turning the screw upon his old friend, 
Bonar Law, is suggested by a letter from that Minister of the 
4th April. 

1 Lord KiddeU’s War Diary, p. 142 (under date, 11th December, 1915). 
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“ I have,” said Bonar with some show of firmness, “ your 
note of yesterday; but there is in the meantime nothing I can 
add to my previous letter. I then stated that as soon as I was 
in a position to do so, I should communicate with you with 
reference to the resolution in favour of general compulsion pre¬ 
sented to me by a deputation of your Committee. 

“ I quite understand the wish of your Committee that there 
should be an immediate decision on a subject so vital to the 
conduct of the war; but I think it right to say, and, indeed, I am 
sure you will agree with me, that I cannot allow myself to be in¬ 
fluenced as to the time which seems to me necessary before 
coming to a decision so momentous, even by my desire to meet 
your own views and those of the Committee, which, as I know, 
is largely representative of the Party of which I have the honour 
to be leader in the House of Commons.” 

This tenseness spread from the House even to the Front. On, 
the 10th April, 1916, writing from the 6th Royjil Scots Fusiliers 
“ in the Field,” Mr. Winston Churchill said: 

“ I have received other letters from home to confirm your 
view that a serious crisis may be developing, and I recognise 
that events may compel you to act. 

“ I strongly recommend you, when a day is fixed for the com¬ 
pulsion debate, to issue a summons to all military M.I».’s, as 
was done when the Compulsion Bill was under discussion, urging 
them to endeavour to be in their places. Cawley should do the 
same for Libei’als. The bulk of them would be able to come and 
the Army would approve their action. This would add greatly to 
your strength and facilitate the carrying of what is now a vital 
measure if the war is to be prosecuted effectually. ... My feeling 
is that everything necessary to win the war should be done with¬ 
out regard to old political peace-time opinions. ...” 

On Wednesday, the 12th April, Carson wrote to the Prime 
Minister to ask “ what day next week you propose to make your 
statement re recruiting in the House of Commons, and also 
what day will be given for a discussion, if such is thought neces¬ 
sary. I prefer,” Carson added, “ writing to you to putting 
questions in the House of Commons. I propose to put down to¬ 
day the resolution some of us wish to discuss but of course it 
may become unnecessary.” 
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I hope to be able to make the statement on Tuesday,” Mr. 
Asquith replied; if a discussion is desired, as I suppose certain 
—whether there be a motion or not, I should think we might 
take it on Wednesday.” 

On the 13th the Cabinet met to consider the recruiting ques¬ 
tion, and what happened Mr. Lloyd George confided to his 
friends, the journalists—Lord Riddell, Sir William Robertson 
Nicoll, and C. P. Scott of the Manchester Guardian. “ The Army 
Council have made a strong report. We came to no decision. The 
discussion is adjourned until Monday.” 

I thought the Cabinet always decided something,” said 
Riddell, and Lloyd George laughed at the pleasantry. 

Then Lloyd George asked his friends whether he should go 
out. 

“ Carson,” he added, is improving daily. He is managing 
his little group with great skill. He is a fine fellow.” 

‘‘ He has no following in the country.” Robertson Nicoll 
objected. 

‘‘ Perhaps you are right about that,” Lloyd George replied. 
“ However I have quite made up my mind. Unless they accept 
the Army Council recommendations I shall go out on Monday.”^ 

On Saturday the 15th April, Bonar Law wrote to Carson 
again: 

“ . . . The Cabinet to decide the question will be held at 4 on 
Monday and the Unionist Members of the Cabinet are meeting 
at 2.15 to decide what we shall do. 

‘‘ I am perfectly free still, but I think we will decide that I 
cannot break the Government on this issue, and if so we shall 
probably have a meeting of the House at 12 on Tuesday. 

‘‘ I shall be glad to speak to you about the whole situation; 
but I feel that perhaps a meeting might hamper you in the course 
you think it right to take.. 

‘‘ One of the strangest results of this war is that you and I 
should be compelled to be more or less on opposite sides; but I 
know that you intend as strongly as I that nothing of that kind 
will alter the feelings not only of friendship but of respect which 
we have always had for each other.” 

What lay behind these exchanges was probably another 
1 Lord Riddell’s War Diary, pp. l’rO-2. 
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unseen struggle between the Government and the Trade Union, 
leaders, represented in the Cabinet by Arthur Henderson. 

On the 18th Bonar Law wrote to Carson again begging for 
another postponement; on the 19th Mr. Asquith told the House 
that there were still material points of disagreement in the 
Cabinet, and that if these points are not settled by agreement 
the result must be the break up of the Government. “ As the 
Cabinet was united in believing that such an event would be a 
disaster of the most formidable kind,” it proposed a few more 
days of deliberation and would meet the House again on the 
25th. 

On the 20th Bonar Law wrote again to Carson: 

“We have come to an agreement and I enclose it. This is the 
proposal arranged between the Army Council and Henderson 
and both accept it. 

“ It will be announced and a statement with discussion will 
take place on Tuesday in a secret session, and, of course, if you 
wish to move your motion, it can be done next day. . . .” 

Mr. Winston Churchill had returned from the Front to take 
his share in the debate. “ E. and I dined with the Winston 
Churchills,” Lady Carson noted in her Diary. “ Who would have 
thought that could ever have happened ? He talks an awful lot 
and gave me the impression his tongue works faster than his 
brain, though it goes pretty fast.” 

Neither Carson nor his friends had much hope of the Secret 
Session. 

My forecast is,” Lord Milner wrote to Carson on the 24th 
April, 1916, “ that both your audience and mine [the House of 
Lords] will be pretty well fogged. Evidently we have been diddled 
agam and the Government are going in for another half measure, 
t hey have been driven nolentes volentes, to accept the principle of 
all-round compulsion; but having it, they will naturally carry it 
out as lamely and as clumsily as possible. Still they will make a 
pretence of doing ‘ all that is necessary,’ ‘ all that the Army 
Council has asked for,’ etc., and our wobblers will be anxious to 
try and believe them. 

“ The atmosphere, therefore, is not likely to be favourable to 
aggressive tactics. At the same time I don’t myself feel inclined 
to pretend that a sham is anything else but a sham. . . .” 
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The Secret Session did not altogether fulfil these expectations, 
at least in the House of Commons. “ Edward went down to the 

secret session, Lady Carson noted in her Diary for that day_ 

it was Tuesday, 26th April, 1916—“ I rang up the Whip’s room 
and Mr. Bridgeman told me Edward had made a wonderful 
speech.” 

The Government proposals offended the general temper of 
the House. 1 hey were based upon a whole series of compromises. 
The service of time-expired men was to be extended for a year; 
the Military Authorities were to be given power to transfer men 
from Territorial battalions to any unit where they were needed; 
exempted men were to be liable to military service on the expiry 
of their term of exemption; all youths as they reached the age 
of eighteen were to be brought under the Military Service Act, 
and as these measures were likely to be inadequate, the Govern¬ 
ment proposed to make a fresh effort to obtain by voluntary 
enlistment more unattested married men. If by the 27th May 
50,000 men were not secured the Government would ask Parlia¬ 
ment for compulsory powers—and so forth. 

On the 27th April, when the House met again in public, Mr. 
Walter Long asked leave to introduce a Bill founded on these 
proposals. Carson listened grimly as his old friend gave an 
account of its provisions. 

“ After listening to my right honourable friend,” said Carson, 
when the President of the Local Government Board had finished, 
“ I can only express my surprise when I am told that we are to 
pass this Bill in one day’s Committee.” 

“I did not say that,” said Mr. Long, “ I only expressed a 
hope.” 

“ I can only assure my right honourable friend,” Carson re¬ 
torted, “ that it is a hope which will be disappointed.” 

And then Carson proceeded, with the applause of the whole 
House, to scarify the Government proposals. “ I am in favour,” 
he said, “ of compulsion owing to the exigencies of the war; but I 
am not in favour of the unfair compulsion that is put in this Bill. 
Anything more unfair, anything more illogical, anything more 
unreasonable than the proposals which the Government put 
forward in this Bill I cannot conceive.” 

Nothing could be meaner, he went on, than to propose to 
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coerce time-expired soldiers before the Government had com¬ 
pelled those who had not served to take their share. “ Of course,” 
he said, “ these men have no Trade Union . . . what is the dif¬ 
ference between the man at the Front and the man who is 
making munitions here ? The difference in the eyes of the 
Government is this, that if the man at the Front does not go 
on to parade when he is ordered into the trenches they shoot 
him; but if the man who is making ammunition goes out and 
downs tools they give him five shillings a day more rather than 
lose his work.” 

He did not believe that the sense of justice of that House had 
become so degraded that they would for one moment assent to 
a proposition of that kind. 

Nor was it. So plain was the feeling in all quarl,ers of the House 
that the Prime Minister thought it wise to withdraw the Bill. He 
was an old Parliamentarian; he could see what the House felt 
about the Bill; it was not weakness but wisdom on the part of 
the Government to acquiesce in the determination of the 
Commons. Mr. Long aceordingly asked leave to withdraw his 
request for permission to introduce the Bill, and the House 
agreed to its withdrawal without a dissentient voice. 

“ They have brought in the Military Bill for the time-expired 
men and Edward made them throw it out,” Lady Carson re¬ 
corded. “ He says no Prime Minister has ever been placed in 
such a humiliating position as Asquith.” 

Sir Edward Carson, however, was pressing neither for triumph 
for himself nor for the humiliation of the Prime Minister. Five 
days later when Mr. Asquith described a new Bill for the estab¬ 
lishment of Universal Compulsory Service and took occasion to 
explain that the previous measure had been adopted to meet the 
views of the Labour representatives, Carson warmly welcomed 
the measure and regretted only that it had not been introduced 
at an earlier stage of the war. The crisis was over. When Mr. 
Lloyd George spoke next to his friend Riddell on the subject, it 
was to say, “ I don’t want anything to happen just now; the 
time is not ripe. I doubt if a new Government could last for 
three months.” 

















Chaptee XVI 


An Irish Easter Week 


News from Dublin - Mr. Birrell and Lord Wimborne - Liberty Hall - Irish 
National Volunteers - Sinn Fein - Blister Week - De Valera - John Dillon - 
Mr. Asquith in Ireland. 


On the mornmg of the 25th April, 1916, Colonel Sharman 
Crawford came to Carson’s house at 5 Eaton Place with strange 
news of Ireland. He had crossed in the last boat from Dublin. 
Sir Roger Casement had been caught running guns and ammuni¬ 
tion into Ireland from Germany and was safe in London; but 
Dublin was in the hands of the Sinn Feiners. They had taken 
over the stations, blown up the railway lines, burnt a theatre 
and shot people in the streets. They had cut the cable; the town 
was in an uproar. In Ulster all was quiet. “ What a contrast,” 
Lady Carson notes in her diary, “ Edward thinks it possible we 
ought to go over to Ulster to-morrow....” 

“We were to have gone over to Ulster to-day,” she noted 
again on the 27th; “ but no boats are running and all is quiet in 
Ulster.” 

On the 28th came more news, this time from Sir Henry 
Wilson’s brother, J. M. Wilson, who had just come over from 
Dublin. Part of the city was still in the hands of the rebels; the 
soldiers had brought in artillery, and there had been a “ fearful 
bombardment.” Then came Colonel Watt with news that 17 
officers and 200 men had been killed and wounded; but that 
they had killed many Sinn Feiners. “ The War Office,” Lady 
Carson noted, “ sent for Edward. He told them if it was neces¬ 
sary he would go straight to Ulster. The Government are going 
to send us direct.” 

These thronging and turbulent events had long been prepared 
by the boldness of faction and the weakness of Government. The 
British Executive in Ireland, under notice to quit, had fallen into 
decrepitude, and were much under the influence of their heirs 
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presumptive, the Irish Nationalist Party. Lord Wimborne, who 
had succeeded Lord Aberdeen at Viceregal Lodge, was a cipher in 
the Administration; Mr. Birrell was the source of policy, but 
the Chief Secretary was much in London, and had perforce to 
leave the administration in the hands of a permanent official the 
Under-Secretary, Sir Matthew Nathan, who assiduously’and 
apologetically ran the Administration at Dublin Castle. 

How low this Administration was fallen had. been shown in the 
time of his predecessor, when Sir James Dougherty refused to be 
responsible for any measures to stop a thousand men armed 
with rifles marching from Larne on Dublin in broad day. The 
Assistant Commissioner of Police, Mr. Harrel, who had shown 
himself equal to the emergency, had been broken at the first 
breath of political censTire and Sir John Ross-of-Bladensburg, the 
Commissioner, had resigned in protest. From that time~and 
indeed for some time before—Dublin had lain at the mcrev of an 
armed mob. j n 

In the winter of 1913 Jim Larkin, then paralysing Dublin by 
a series of strikes, organised what ho culled a citizen army of 
labourers and cornerboys, whom he dressed in green uniforms 
and armed with rifles and revolvers, and established in head¬ 
quarters at “ Liberty Hall.” This armed mob, which was con¬ 
tinued into the war under the congenial rule of James Connolly, 
never numbered more than two hundred men. More popular in 
numbers and in organisation were the Irish or as they were 
popularly called the Sinn Fein Volunteers. 

In my previous volume I gave some account of that mixed, 
iU-disciplined and ill-conducted force, the Irish National Volun¬ 
teers, over which several political and secret societies, the 
United Irish League, the Ancient Order of Hibernians and the 
Irish Republican Brotherhood struggled darkly for control. Of 
this Army, ’ although it had been created against his will, by 
men hostile to his party, John Redmond had gained a precarious 
measure of command before the war; it was with these volunteers 

that he proposed to defend the shores of Ireland against the 
mvader. 

John Redmond, however, was unlucky in this adventure from 
the start. He could not provide his volunteers with arms. He 
first applied to the War Office, and was told, reasonably enough, 
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that every available rifle was required for the Regular Army. As a 
matter of fact the British Government had no reason to trust 
these Volunteers. Would these men allow themselves to be 
disarmed at the end of the war ? ” J. Mackay Wilson wrote to 
Carson: Enrolling these men would be a cause of the utmost 
menace to scattered loyal people, especially in Connaught. I 
know what I am writing about.” Grattan’s Volunteers, on whom 
they were modelled, were not, for the British Government, an 
encouraging precedent. 

Despairing of Whitehall, Redmond turned to the United 
States. In September 1914, he wrote to Michael J. Ryan, 

National President of the United Irish League of America.” 
After telling Ryan that “ the general sentiment of our people is 
unquestionably on the side of England in this war,” and that an 
Irish Brigade was being recruited for the Regular Army, Red¬ 
mond proceeded to ask for money to arm his Volunteers. ‘‘I need 
not point out to you,” he wrote, what a source of enormous 
strength this will be to us if any attempt be made by any party— 
which personally I think most unlikely—to tamper with the 
Home Rule Act.” 

The reply of Mr. Ryan was, to say the least of it, chilly. “ Mr* 
Fitzpatrick (the Treasurer) and I,” he wrote, are agreed in 
opinion that no money worth speaking of can be raised in this 
country from, the Irish people to even indirectly aid England.” 
For himself, he had given one hundred dollars to the German 
Fund—‘‘ all my sympathies are with Germany, and I believe 
that nine-tenths of the Americans of Irish blood think as I do.’’^ 

Thus Redmond could arm his Volunteers neither from England 
nor from America. Moreover he commanded a wasting force. 
The best part of them enlisted in the Irish regiments of the 
British Army; of those who remained some fell away and others 
drifted into the opposite camp. For when Redmond had declared 
himself as a loyal subject in August 1914 the original members 
of the Governing Committee had repudiated his command and 
formed their own force under the name of the Irish Volunteers, 
popularly known from the watchword of their party as Sinn 
Feiners. By the end of October 1915 these were 13,000 strong, 
2,000 of them in Dublin, and they had over 1,400 rifles and many 
1 Denis Gwynn, Life of John Bedmond^ p. 417' et seq. 
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revolvers. No doubt this outward split reflected an inward 
rivalry which had always existed for the secret control of the 
Volunteers. The Hibernians under Joseph Devlin adhered to the 
Irish Nationalist Party; the Irish Republican Brotherhood were 
the enemies inveterate and implacable not merely of England 
but of any Constitutional party. “ In August 1914,” as P. S. 
O’Hegarty reports, “ a meeting of its supreme Council was held 
at which the decision was taken to make an insurrection before 
the end of the war; and upon that all its energies were bent.”i 

These rebels, as they were from the start, held their drills and 
parades in the streets and squares of Dublin; unarmed at first 
but, growing bolder with immunity, then with rifles and re¬ 
volvers. They held their own recruiting rallies and broke up the 
recruiting meetings of the Loyalists. “ It is true,” said a report 
which Carson received at that time, “ that they are but a small 
minority of the inhabitants of Dublin City; but they are just that 
body which has always been at the bottom of all the trouble. In 
times of political or trade disturbances this mob of reckless 
roughs has been held in check by the police, with staves and 
truncheons. Now they are armed more or less efficiently with 
rifles and bayonets and a certain amount of ammunit ion, and the 
police are required to stand at these meetings listening to grossly 
illegal language, delivered in front of a sort of fortress, garrisoned 
by armed men. ...” 

Sir Matthew Nathan would do nothing or next to nothing. 
Major Ivor Price, of the Royal Irish Constabulary, Intelligence 
Officer to the Irish Command, testified afterwards that “ the 
Irish Government were guided by the opinion of outsiders and 
not always by the opinion of their subordinates who supplied the 
informatmn,” and Nathan himself admitted that he relied for 
information on Messrs. Devlin, Dillon and Redmond, but chiefly 
on John Dillon. As for Dillon, his sympathies were with Ger¬ 
many; he felt already,” says Mr. Denis Gwynn, “ that Ireland 
ought, in self defence, to cause England embarrassment until 
Dish demands were satisfied.” It was upon such counsels that 
Dublin Castle leaned in its administration of Ireland. Even 
General Friend, who held the Military Command, was brought 
under the same influence. Thus he proposed to Sir Matthew 

1 The Victory oj Sinn FHn, p. 2. See also Life of Carson, vol. ii., ch. xxvH. 
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Nathan that they should make a raid for arms on “ Liberty 
Hall,” Connolly’s headquarters, “ but agreed that before any 
action was taken which might result in a conflict we should 
consult with the Nationalist leaders. . . 

They consulted not John Redmond who was much in London 
but John Dillon, the party manager who felt that his party was 
losing its grip on political Ireland and feared to do anything that 
might further diminish this waning popularity. “ One unfor¬ 
tunate thing,” Major Price reported, “ which hindered us a good 
deal was the attitude of the official Nationalist Party and their 
Press. Whenever General Friend did anything strong in the way 
of deporting these men . . . they at once deprecated it, and said 
it was a monstrous thing to turn a man out of Ireland.”! 

All this is not to suggest that in Easter Week, 1916, Ireland 
was disaffected. On the contrary, John Redmond had told Ryan 
the truth when he said that “ the general sentiment of our people 
is unquestionably on the side of England.” On the 10th April, 
1916, Major Price reported that “ the mass of the people are 
sound and loyal as regards the war,” and the rebel O’Hegarty was 
of the same opinion. “ The insurrection,” he said, “ came upon 
the people of Ireland like a thunderbolt. They had not been 
expecting it and they did not want it. . . . The insurrection was 
therefore universally and explosively unpopular.” And again: 
“ The European War had shown Ireland to be less Irish and 
more Anglicised than ever she had been in her history, 
had shown Ireland to be more than three-fourths assimilated 
to England.”^ 

Ireland was lightly taxed, prosperous, under an easy Govern¬ 
ment, with no wrongs to redress, enjoying the freedom and the 
trade of the British Empire. There was no cause nor even pretext 
for rebellion. 

There were warnings. On 30th March, 1916, there was an 
uproarious meeting at the Mansion House to protest against 
two deportations, and the policemen were fired on; on the 17th 
April there came secret reports of a threatened German landing 
of arms and munitions on the south-west coast and a rising 

! Report of the Royal Conunission on the Rebellion in Ireland, 1916 (Cd. 8270), 

p. 7 et seq. 

^ The Victory of Sinn Fein, p» 3, 
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timed for Easter eve. Armed pickets of one hundred men each 
were organised at each of the four main barracks as a precau¬ 
tionary measure. Then on the eve of Good Friday, 21st April, 
came news of the strange boat capsized on the shore at Ardfert 
with three pistols and German maps and papers; then the 
arrest near the spot of Casement, and on Easter eve news of a 
captured vessel which had hoisted Gorman colours and been 
sunk by her crew at Daunts Rock near t.hc tnitranee of Queens¬ 
town Harbour. 

On Easter Sunday Professor Eoin MacNcill, “ Chief of the 
Staff, Irish Volunteers,” issued a notice rcs(-inding all oi-ders for 
Easter Sunday. The rising evidently was off, but then came a 
distirrbing report of a robltcry of gelignite nenr Dublin. The Lord 
Lieutenant held a conference on Sunday night; but it was 
thought rash to take measures to rccuipturc tlu; da.ng(>rous stuff. 
On Monday, as Major Ih-icc was talking to Sir Matthew Nathan, 
he heard firing and saw a policeman lying in a pool of blood 
with half a dozen Volunteers in grecui coats dashing about. The 
rebels were up. 

It was a criminal and desperate affair, well planned if the 
intention was to destroy life ;iiul propc;rty. The rebeds by their 
first rush had succeeded in seizing the (h.-ncral Post Olfice in 
Sackville Street, the Four Courts, Stopluai’s Gr<;cn and Jacob’s 
Biscuit Factory. From these and many other i)oints of vantage 
they fired on everyone in uniform ; “ not only unarmed officers 
and police but Army doctors, wounded soldiers in hospital 
uniform and elderly members of the Veterans’ Corps, five of 
whom were fatally wounded by a volley poured into their 
defenceless ranks, without warning, by Sinn Feiners in ambush 
in Haddington Road.” Civilians too were murdered in the 
streets; the sc\mi of Dublin poured out of its slums to loot the 
shops; fires added to the general terror, and the fire brigade 
tried in vain to quench the conflagration under the rifles of the 
Sinn Feiners. 

There are among Carson’s papers a packet of letters which 
throw a lurid light upon that terrible Easter Week in Dublin. The 
Executive, impotent or negligent, had looked on while armed 
rebels drilled and manoeuvred in the streets and squares of the 
city. The police had warned them of disaffected men in the 
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railway service; but they took no measures and used no precau¬ 
tions to guard either the lines or the stations. Armed guards 
were placed in one or two of the public buildings, but were 
without ammunition; even Kingstown, the key of Ireland, was 
unwarned and unguarded. One correspondent reported that 
on Easter Saturday, under the eyes of the police, a large 
motor lorry, loaded ^^with rifles and ammunition, drew up at 
the rear of ‘‘ Liberty Hall ” in Beresford Place. The police 
would have seized it, but as it was guarded by 150 armed men 
they applied to the Lord Lieutenant for military aid, which 
was refused them, and the arms were distributed among the 
rebels. 

General Friend, Commanding in Ireland, was away in London 
on short leave, and did not return until the evening of Tuesday 
the 25th; the troops at the Curragh and elsewhere awaited his 
arrival; in the meantime a thousand men armed with rifles and 
some machine guns held Dublin at their mercy; all services were 
paralysed, all shops shut or looted; the people were without 
milk or food and were liable to be shot if they ventured into the 
streets. They hailed the soldiers as rescuers; but the soldiers, 
being strangers to Dublin, could not distinguish friends from 
foes. There were blunders, confusion, and an unauthorised 
execution. 

Eamon De Valera, at that time one of the subordinate leaders, 
installed himself and his men behind the sacks of Boland’s 
Flour Mill, a high stone building which commanded the road 
from Kingstown, and made a sad massacre of a newly raised 
battalion of the Sherwood Foresters, which were marching into 
the town suspecting no evil. When at last field guns were brought 
into Dublin to reduce the chief centres of resistance, the rebels 
surrendered amid the ruin they had created. In town and 
country the rebellion had cost 450 lives and 2,614 wounded, 
altogether a bad business, badly handled, which brought 
authority into hatred and disrepute, and left rankling resent¬ 
ment behind it. 

John Dillon, in the midst of it, a helpless prisoner with his 
family in their house in North Great George’s Street, wrote 
letters when he could find the opportunity to John Redmond 
in Dublin, and still aspired to direct policy amid the ruins both 
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of his party and his quarter of the town. “ The heart of the city,” 
he wrote to Redmond, “ is burnt out, including the Freeman 
Office.” And again: “ You ought not to be any party to or 
tolerate in any degree any patchwork settlement. We have had 
enough of that kind of work. We should state our terms and if 
the Government won’t accept them, wash our hands of all 
responsibility and warn the Government in the most emphatic 
terms that we shall be obliged to adopt a hostile attitude. . . 
And Dillon proceeded to nominate the new holders of the 
principal offices of Government, beginning with “ the removal 
of Campbell.” “ Campbell must go,” he wrote on 3rd May, 
“ as a mark and sign that we are to be masters; failing 
that we must be free to attack the Government in and out of 
the House. . . 

If Mr. Asquith had only known, Mr. Redmond was, as some¬ 
one described him at that time, like the Dublin Post Office, an 
imposing facade on Sackville Street but within an empty shell. 
It was besides, in Ireland, a fatal thing to make concession to 
violence. Yet on the 11th May, in a statement to the House of 
Commons, the Prime Minister precipitated the question of Home 
Rule upon the ruins of the Irish Nationalist Party and of Dublin. 
“ The Government,” he said, “ had come to the conclusion that 
the system had broken down, and that the only possible alterna¬ 
tive, in their judgment, is the creation, at the earliest possible 
moment, of an Irish Government responsible to the Irish 
people.” To that end no Chief Secretary was to be appointed in 
place of Mr. Birrell (who had resigned); but by agreement 
between different parties in Ireland, the Government of Ireland 
Act was to be “ put into operation at the earliest possible 
moment.” 

Then Mr. Asquith went over to Ireland, and when he was in 
Dublin paid a visit to the prisoners at Richmond Barracks. It 
may be, as his biographer says, that his intention was merely 
to satisfy himself as to their comfort; but the effect was political, 
instantaneous and disastrous. “ The prisoners,” says Professor 
Alison Phillips, “who had been depressed and in some cases 
penitent and in tears, saw that they had not fought in vain, and 
Mr. Asquith had scarcely left the prison before they were insulting 
1 Denis Gwynn, ii/e 0 /Joftn He(i»nond, p. 474 et seg. 
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their guards, throwing up their caps and shouting victory. 
To modify policy as a result of violence, to pay the appearance 
of court to rebels, these, and not the execution of the ring¬ 
leaders, were the psychological errors which brought to ruin the 
precarious edifice of Constitutional Government in Ireland. 


^ The Revolution in Ireland, p. 108. 






Chapter XVII 


Heart-breaking Matters 

Birrell resigns - John Dillon - B'orward Lloyd George - Carson and Ulster - 

The six counties. 


“ My first thought,” Carson said some lime afterwards, “ when 
I heard of this rebellion, was, ‘ That is tlu^ (muI of Home Rule.’ ” 
He was to be undeceived; but in the meatitime be had reassuring 
news of Ulster. Sir George Richardson, still in charge of the 
Ulster Volunteer Force, had put himself in ionch with General 
Haeket Pain, Commanding in Belfast, and had i>laccd the Force 
at the disposal of the authorities. Guards w('rc put on the 
armouries to prevent the possibility of a. Sinn Fein raid; a flying 
column was organised by the Ulster Voluntt;er Force Motor 
Corps; the Commanders were brought together and instructed 
to maintain strict discipline, especially in the shipyards, and 
as a result of these precautions the General was able to furnish 
troops for Dublin and denude the City even of police. “ The 
Commissioner,” a friend reported to Carson, “ did not even 
think it necessary to close the pubs, and everything went on 
the same as usual.” The North at least was safe. 

On the 3rd May, 1916, Mr. Birrell made known his resignation 
to the House of Commons. He mournfully confessed that he had 
made ‘an untrue estimate of this Sinn Fein movement.” It 
might have been wise to disarm it; but if he had refrained, it 
was to maintain the unanimity of Ireland. The morning before 
he had driven down from the Phoenix Park for the last time 
through all the familiar streets of Dublin; he had viewed the 
smoking ruins of a great portion of Sackville Street “ when I 
was surrounded by my own ruins in my own mind,” and “ the 
one ray of comfort was that there had been no Irish rebellion, 
that Irish soldiers were still earning themselves glory in all the 
fields of war, that over these ashes hands might be shaken and 
new bonds of union forged.” 
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It was a statement which left no room for recrimination, nor 
was Carson lacking in magnanimity. “ I can assure him,” he 
said, that many of us on this side, and many of his bitterest 
opponents in Ireland, will recognise that this misfortune has 
come upon the country, and has come upon his career, rather 
through his desire to preserve that . . . common front to our 
enemies abroad than from any dereliction of duty on his part.” 
As for the conspiracy, it had nothing to do with either of the 
political parties in Ireland,” and although it ought to be put 
down with courage and determination, it would be a mistake 
to suppose that any true Irishman calls for vengeance.” It would 
be a matter requiring the greatest wisdom and the greatest 
coolness. 

Carson could at least find comfort in the knowledge that the 
rebellion had failed; what filled him with disquiet was the policy 
of the Government, the temporising mind of Mr. Asquith. 

John Dillon had blown over from Ireland to throw himself 
upon the Government with the fury of a whirlwind. In his 
speech of the 11th May he had accused them of drenching 
Ireland in a sea of blood. He was proud of these men, he said; 
it was not murderers who had been executed; it was insurgents 
who had fought a clean fight, a brave fight, however misguided. 
And he made the most and the worst of the unauthorised execu¬ 
tion of Sheehy Skeffington. Mr. Asquith had blenched before 
the assault, and had gone over to Ireland to arrive at “ some 
arrangement for the future which may commend itself to the 
general consent.” 

On the 22nd May, 1916, Sir Edward Carson had from Mr. 
Bonar Law a letter which must have given him further cause 
for thought. “ If there is to be a Liberal Chief Secretary,” said 
Mr. Bonar Law, “ I think the only reasonable one is L. G. . . . 

‘M tried to get you this morning to know what you think of 
that, but, as I could ziot get you, I sounded George and suggested 
it to him from myseK alone. 

“ He is, I think, inclined to consider it; but would like to see 
you, and, if you think it right, James Craig. . . . 

“ I am sure he would not think of going unless he believed 
that the big question could be settled.” 

Carson could hardly have supposed that Mr. Lloyd George 
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was equal to the settlement of the “ big question ”; but what¬ 
ever his doubts may have been they could not retard the course 
of events. On the 25th May, 1916, in the House of Commons, 
the Prime Minister made a statement which put, or seemed to 
put, the line of policy beyond all doubt. 

Mr. Asquith had come back from Ireland with “ two dominant 
impressions.” The first was “ the breakdown of the existing 
machinery of Irish Government the second that “ we have 
now a unique opportunity for a new departure.” The Govern¬ 
ment of Ireland Act, he pointed out, was on the Statute Book; 
no one had ever desired to coerce one set of Irishmen against 
another; what was wanted was an agreement between those 
representing the different interests and parties in Ireland. 
The Government—" I speak for the whole of my colleagues ” 
—were anxious to facilitate such a result. And who but Mr. 
Lloyd George was equal to such a task? At the unanimous 
request of his colleagues, his right hon. friend, the Minister of 
Munitions, had undertaken to devote his time and his energy 
and his power to the promotion of that desire. In the meantime 
Mr. Asquith appealed to all sections of the House to abstain 
from injurious comment. 

In these decisions it is probable that America played a part. 

The Irish Americans had, ” as the British Ambassador reported, 

“ taken service under the Germans.” They might even decide 
the Presidential election. On the 19th May, 1916, Sir Cecil 
Spring-Rice wrote to Sir Edward Grey: “ If we are able to 
settle the Home Rule question at once, the announcement will 
have a beneficial effect here, although I do not think that any¬ 
thing we could do would conciliate the Irish here. They have 
blood in their eyes when they look our way.”*^ 

The matter, whatever the reason, had been settled, as Mr. 
Asquith suggested, and as Carson supposed, with the unanimous 
consent of the Government, Unionists as well as Liberals. If 
he resented that decision he concealed his resentment. “ Since 
this dreadful calamity came upon Ireland,” he said, “ I have 
found great difficulty myself in restraining my own feelings, as 
regards the attacks that are daily made and the challenges 
made daily in the Press. Whenever I feel inclined to answer, I 
1 Letters and Friendships of Sir CecU SpHng-Bice, vol ii., pp. 200 et seq. 
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always say to myself, ‘ Remember there is a war going on in 
which our country is engaged.’ ” 

It must have seemed to Carson, then, that to make the best 
bargain for his friends in Ireland was all that remained for him 
to do. Ronald McNeill found him at that time sitting in one of 
the lobbies of the House, with his head in his hands. “ What is 
the matter ? ” he asked, and Carson replied that he had been 
asked by Lloyd George to see him on the Ulster question, and 
when he (Carson) had offered to put the case for the Loyalists 
of the South, he had been told that they were to be separately 
represented. There is, besides, a recorded conversation between 
Carson and a deputation from the South and West of Ireland, 
in which he put the conclusions to which he had been forced. 

Carson began by asking them, if they did not settle what was 
the alternative. 

“ Let us go on as we have been going,” the deputation replied. 

“ What does that mean ? ” Carson asked them. “ Do you 
mean to the end of the war ? ” 

“ For all time, ” they replied. 

“ How are you to get rid of the Home Rule Act, which is on 
the Statute Book ?” he asked. 

“ Well even until the end of the war,” they said. 

“ Do you want Mr. Birrell back ? ” was Carson’s next question. 

“ No, we want a strong man,” they said. 

“ Where is he in this Government ? ” Carson rejoined, and 
he added—“ Don’t you know perfectly well that the men who 
will appoint your Chief Secretary are the eighty Irish Nationalist 
Members in the House of Commons ? ” 

The game was up in Carson’s judgment; but he could still 
make terms—and his main idea was the exclusion of Ulster 
from a Home Rule settlement. That, at least, he felt he could 
get then; it was doubtful if he could get it later. 

There is evidence that Sir Edward Carson and Mr. Lloyd 
George met immediately upon the Prime Minister’s announce¬ 
ment. Carson, however, made it clear that he was no pleni¬ 
potentiary; the decision lay, not with him, but with the people 
of Ulster, and on that basis he stipulated that there should be 
no return to the old conditions of the Buckingham Palace 
Conference—" bits of counties here and bits of coimties there, 
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a tessellated pavement with a bit in and a bit out.” It must be 
a clean cut, a clean cut of six counties—so much he would 
submit to the people of Ulster. It must be a clean cut and it 
must also be permanent; there must be no sentence of death 
with a stay of execution. 

To all this Mr. Lloyd George agreed, and so that there should 
be no doubt on the most crucial point of the negotiation, the 
Minister of Munitions wrote the following letter: 

“ Whitehall Place, S.W. 

“ May 2mh, 1916. 

“ My dear Carson,— I enclose Greer’s draft propositions. 

“ We must make it clear that at the end of the provisional 

period Ulster does not, whether she wills it or not, merge in 

the rest of Ireland. 

“ Ever sincerely, 

“ D. Lloyd George. 

“ Will you show it to Craig ? ” 

The draft terms which accompanied this letter provided that 
the Government of Ireland Act was to come into operation as 
soon as possible after the passing of the Bill; but was not to 
apply to an excluded area, to consist of the six counties of 
Antrim, Armagh, Down, Tyrone, Fermanagh, and London¬ 
derry, including the Parliamentary boroughs of Belfast, London¬ 
derry and Newry, which was to be administered by a Secretary 
of State, with officers in no way responsible to the new Irish 
Government. 

The number of Irish representatives in the United Kingdom 
was to remain unaltered (at 108); the Irish House of Commons 
was to consist of the members who sat in the British House of 
Commons, except of course the excluded area, and the Irish 
Senators were to be nominated by the Lord Lieutenant, sub¬ 
ject to instructions from His Majesty. 

The term of exclusion for the six counties was much less 
explicit in the draft than in the accompanying letter. It was to 
be during the continuance of the war and for twelve months 
thereafter or for such time as might be necessary to enable 
Parhament to make further provision. There was also mention 
of an Imperial Conference at the close of the war, where and 
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when ** the permanent settlement of Ireland should be con¬ 
sidered/’ 

But Carson, in a memorandum, insisted on the point: “ The 
six counties are to be excluded from the Government of Ireland 
Act and are not to be included unless at some future time the 
Imperial Parliament pass an Act for that purpose.” 

Carson, moreover, was given reason to suppose that he could 
get favourable terms for the Southern Unionists. Thus Mr. 
Lloyd George wrote to him on the 3rd June, 1916: 

I think it is most important that the Unionist minority 
should be adequately represented in the provisional Parliament 
at Dublin as well as in the Executive. I therefore suggest that 
instead of having a separate House during the Provisional 
period the Government nominees should sit in the first Chamber. 
We might then arrange that in the Lower Chamber there should 
be twenty or thirty, or even more, leading representatives of 
the minority and that in the Executive or Cabinet there should 
be at least two Protestant Unionists. This would be much more 
valuable than to pack these men into a separate Chamber. 
When the time comes to consider the permanent settlement 
all this can be readjusted; but I feel that the presence of a 
powerful minority in the Lower Chamber would give the Pro¬ 
testant Unionists the greater confidence at this period.” 

Then Lloyd George made appeal to Carson on patriotic 
grounds: 

This terrible disaster in the North Sea makes it more neces¬ 
sary than ever that we should get Ireland out of the way in 
order to press on with the war. We are losing on all fronts, and 
now, alas, comes this omen from the sea, where we all thought 
we were reasonably secure. The management of the war on the 
part of the Allies is fortuitous and flabby, and unless something 
is done immediately the British Empire and civilisation will 
sustain the greatest disaster since the days of Attila. I must 
therefore have a talk with you with a view to taking immediate 
action to force a decisive change in the control of the war. An 
appreciation of the situation by the General Staff has just come 
into my hands. It has filled me with gloomy forebodings. There 
is no time to lose. I must have a talk with you on Monday not 
only about Ireland but about the whole position, before you 
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leave for Belfast. Let us settle Ireland promptly. It -will give 
us both strength and foothold to insist upon essential changes 
in other spheres.” 

Something of what passed at this meeting between Lloyd 
George and Carson is on record. “ My last words to Mr. Lloyd 
George before I left England,” Carson told the Ulster Unionist 
Council, were—“ if anything comes of these suggestions let 
me implore of you one thing—Do guarantee the people of the 
rest of Ireland that the Imperial Government will do its part 
under the Home Rule Act; do, for heaven’s sake, administer 
your police and your forces of the Crown without the interfer¬ 
ence of political corruption.” And again: “The least you can 
do for these people is to take care that the police, for whom 
you are responsible, and the forces of the Crown, will give to 
the people of the South and West that protection of life and 
property which is the very first element of cixdlised government.” 

Carson laid the draft terms before the Ulster Unionist Council 
in the Ulster Hall, Belfast, on the 6th June, 1916. It was plain 
from his speech that he had no liking for the task; but he made 
the best of his case. He spoke of difficulties with America which 
a settlement might tend to allay, of the over-ruling urgency of 
the war, of the fact that the Government were agreed upon 
settlement, including our “ hitherto most trusted leaders.” 
. . . “ Under these circumstances,” he continued, “ how are 
you ever going to get the Home Rule Act off the Statute Book t 
. . . Do not let us live in a fool’s paradise. We are men; we are 
not schoolboys. . . .” 

Then he went into the question of the unit to be excluded. 
If they got the whole of Ulster, in which there were 896,000 
Protestants and 700,000 Catholics, in their Parliamentary 
representation they would be in a minority of one; in the six 
counties, with 825,000 Protestants and 432,000 Catholics, they 
would have a Parliamentary majority of seven. 

They might say—better Home Rule than the six counties; 
but—and here Carson came to the kernel of his policy—there 
were “ great fundamental Imperial reasons ” for the other 
course: 

“ What becomes of Ireland as a nation ? What becomes of a 
step towards separation, when you leave a British Gover n ment 
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over 1,250,000 people in this island ? All these dreams will be 
gone, and you would be governed absolutely independent, both 
legislatively and executively, of the Parliament in Dublin.” 

They might say they would rather fight—at the end of the 
war. “ I tell you honestly,” he argued with them, “ I was as 
keen on the rifles and Volunteers as ever a man was, and am 
still if I had the same conditions; but I tell you it would be 
madness for us to think we should ever ask our men to come 
out and fight against British soldiers, who have fought the battle 
of the Empire with our men at the front in Flanders. 

“ They will come and ask you, ‘ What are you fighting for ? ’ 
and we will say, ‘ For Ulster.’ 

“ They will say, ‘ You were offered six counties, clean and 
free, under British Government on Irish soil, with a refuge and 
haven for any man that felt himself ill-treated elsewhere, and 
you would not have it. You would rather go on and rather fight, 
and that is your contribution to the settlement of Imperial ques¬ 
tions at the end of the war. It is not possible. I tell you it is not 
possible.” 

At this point in his speech, Carson was handed a telegram. 
He paused, and then read it to the Council. It was to the effect 
that the Hampshire, with Lord Kitchener and his Staff on board, 
had been lost west of the Orkneys. “ Gentlemen,” he added, 
“ every day we have heart-breakings over these matters, and 
these things make us think, and think seriously.” 

No need to follow the speech further. None of them liked it 
any more than the man who made it; but they looked at the 
facts and dourly agreed that Carson was logical. 

The representatives of the Ulster counties which were to be 
abandoned, Monaghan, Donegal and Cavan, held a subsequent 
meeting. It was no light matter for them; they had reason to 
fear for their lives and their property; they were, besides. 
Covenanters, and could, had they insisted, have kept the 
majority to the strict terms of their oath; but Carson put it to 
t h em, that for the common good, in that evil situation, it was 
best that there should be, not a weak and precarious Ulster, but 
a “ strong haven of refuge ” in the six coimties. And they 
sorrowfully agreed. 

At a second meeting of the Ulster Unionist Council, on the 
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12th June, 1916, Lord Farnham, on behalf of these delegates of 
the three counties, put a resolution protesting against Home 
Rule and against their exclusion from Ulster; but “ if the six 
counties consider the safety of the Empire depends on the 
continuance of the negotiations on the basis suggested by the 
Government, the responsibility must be clearly understood to 
be theirs, and the delegates of the three counties must abide 
by their decision.” 

It was a painful dilemma for all of them. “ Men not prone to 
emotion,” Ronald McNeill wrote of that meeting, “ shed tears.”i 
The majority liked it as little as the minority, and it says much 
for both that in agreeing to separate they held together. It was 
upon an appeal to reason which Carson made to them, that “ to 
have a strong Ulster here ... a strong impregnable Ulster, which 
would be a haven for all those who thought they would be more 
happy within these borders,” was, upon the whole, the better 
course or the lesser evil. 

“ Let them ask themselves, as I have often asked myself,” 
Carson argued, “ ‘ How will I lead the Opposition, and how will 
I carry out such a movement in Ulster as will get us even such 
proposals as they are about to reject, if they do reject them 
to-day ? ’ ” 

And he went on: 

“It is no use taking a heroic line, and being a hero for a 
moment; and saying, ‘ We will have nothing.’ If I said that, 
I have no doubt I would have got rousing cheers from people 
who have not thought the matter out, but the Leader who goes 
for cheers, when it is only a temporary triumph, is a poor creature 
and would be unworthy to be followed.” 

Thus these Ulstermen came to their decision on what Carson 
called “ these heart-breaking matters.” 


1 Vlster^s Stand for Union^ p. 247. 













Chapter XVIII 
Permanent or Provisional ? 


Carson’s anxieties — “ I feel very lonely ”—Walter Long and Lord Selborne—Giving 
them hell - Treachery suspected - Herbert Samuel - Redmond’s plain story- 

Carson replies. 


Carson, it is plain, was taking a hand in what he took to be 
a doubtful remedy, in desperate circumstances. The rebellion, as 
he feared, had only been superficially suppressed. Redmond and 
his Irish Nationalist Party, a weak bulwark at the best against 
disorder, were in jeopardy. He had received letters from friends 
in Dublin which increased his misgivings. They reported trucu¬ 
lence in the rebels, law and order broken and defied. 

On the 14th June, 1916, two days after his second Ulster 
meeting, Carson wrote to Bonar Law laying bare his mind and 
his anxieties. First he expressed himself on the condition of Ire¬ 
land, as shown in the letters, which he enclosed. He had advised 
the Irish Attorney-General not to remain accountable for the 
administration of the Criminal Law in Ireland if things were 
allowed to go on “ with open disloyalty paraded daily before the 
peaceful inhabitants of the country.” 

“ It is surely the duty of the Government,” Carson proceeded, 
“ especially if they are going to bring Home Rule into force in 
the South and West, to provide for the primary elements of 
Government in assuring to the people there that Imperial Power 
will be exercised to preserve them their lives and property. . . . 
There will be nothing but disaster and chaos and ignominy if 
the Government’s proposals are carried out without any regard 
for Imperial obligations. 

“ The first thing necessary in my opinion is to put in com¬ 
mand of the Constabulary a man who wiU, without fear or 
favour, take care that the pohce discharge their duties, and also 
to put as Commander-in-Chief of the forces a man who wiU be 
untrammelled and not a politician, such as General Friend has 
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always been. ... There is the whole western coast to be thought 
of, and especially the coast of Donegal, with its large bay lead¬ 
ing into Lough Swilly, where the Audacious was mined, and 
where at any time, in the event of the Germans getting round, 
our fleet may have to find a base of operations.” 

Carson turned from these general anxieties to tell his friend 
about his own part in the business. 

“ For my own part,” he continued, “ I have had a very pain¬ 
ful and diflicult task in trying to induce the six counties to 
accept the terms the Government have offered; but I think it 
is due not only to these people but also to the whole of the loyal 
population of Ireland, which includes at all events some Nation¬ 
alists, that the Imperial Government should take some respon¬ 
sibility in protecting them. 

“ The statement that the Prime Minister made with the con¬ 
currence of the Cabinet in the House of Commons astonished 
me. That the Dublin Castle system had broken down was only 
true in the sense that Birrell, no doubt with the connivance of 
the Prime Minister, had abrogated all the functions of govern¬ 
ment entrusted to him, but as the statement was made with 
the consent of the Unionist Members of the Cabinet, I had no 
alternative but to do my best, especially as I was told the 
necessities of the war imposed this duty upon me, and of course, 
as the Home Rule Act was on the Statute Book, all I could do 
was to try and save something out of the wreckage, once you 
had all agreed that a settlement must be come to. 

“ I feel very lonely in the whole matter; but I have found 
confidence reposed in me in the North of Ireland, which was, 
to say the least of it, refreshing. I have heard some rumour 
to-day that the Cabinet have known nothing about the negotia¬ 
tions or the terms; but that I do not credit, as I do not suppose 
I should have been asked to go to Ireland and carry out a most 
distasteful mission in such circumstances, more especially as the 
papers have given daily accounts of the negotiations which were 
going on. I have been told that the London Daily Express voices 
your views, and of course I do not know whether that is true, 
but it has certainly done ife best to put us in grave difficulties.” 

Those rumours which Carson did not credit were, nevertheless, 
gaining ground. On the 15th June, his friend Somerset Saunderson 
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wrote to him that he had been to see Walter Long, who told 
him that Lloyd George’s proposals had never been before the 
Cabinet. Walter Long would resign “ unless it was made clear 
that he was not a party to forcing us to accept Home Rule now, 
and I surmise that Lloyd George will have to make the admission 
that his proposals had never been before the Cabinet as he had 
led us to understand.” 

The mystery deepened. On the 17th June, 1916, Lord Sel- 
borne wrote to Carson from his house in Mount Street: 

‘‘ Walter Long has told me that Lloyd George has told you 
that the Cabinet have agreed that the Government of Ireland 
Act must, with certain modifications, be brought at once into 
operation, and that he used certain arguments to you in enforcing 
this view. I have never been more astonished in my life. I repudi¬ 
ate the alleged arguments and as to Lloyd George’s scheme—• 
explained to me by Long—^not only have I never agreed to it 
but I have never been asked to agree to it. 

“ Lloyd George has made no proposals whatever to the 
Cabinet. He was asked to try and effect a settlement between 
the Irish Unionists and Nationalists subject of course to the 
approval of the Cabinet; but what did I understand by a settle¬ 
ment ’ ? One for the exclusion from the operation of the Govern¬ 
ment of Ireland Act of Ulster or of part of Ulster. If an agree¬ 
ment was reached an Amending Act was to be passed during 
the war; but none of us Unionists in the Cabinet contemplated 
for a moment that either the principal Act or the Amending 
Act would come into operation until after the conclusion of the 
war. I could not possibly warn you because I did not even know 
that Lloyd George had formulated such a scheme in his own 
mind.” 

Carson had already written to Walter Long to complain that 
he had not been informed of all this by the Unionist Members 
of the Government when the Prime Minister made his statement, 
saying that they were all agreed. Walter Long replied angrily 
(on the 17th June): ‘‘ The Cabinet had not agreed to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s scheme; the difference with America had never even 
been discussed in regard to Ireland. As for his Unionist col¬ 
leagues —^ they are surprised that you did not consult them 
before putting before the Unionist Council a statement which 
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has naturally and inevitably brought down upon them, and 
especially upon myself, the gravest possible condemnation.’ ” 
At the same time, Alexander McDowell, the Belfast solicitor 
reported an interview with Walter Long which reduced this 
indignation to its proper proportions. 

His general attitude, McDowell reported, seemed inconsistent: 
“ He appeared to think we had been misled by an undue im¬ 
portance being placed on the general attitude of America. I told 
him that had been mentioned by you as it had been stated to 
you; but that you did not attach much importance to it and 
thought that it was more due to funk than anything else; but 
that what you and the Ulster people attached importance to 
was the unanimous view of the Cabinet that a settlement of this 
domestic difficulty would certainly facilitate the winning of the 
war, and I asked pointedly was that the correct view of the 
Cabinet attitude. 

“ He admitted it was, and I said I thought then all this talk 
about America should be dropped. . . .” 

Such reports must have greatly disturbed Carson; but he 
held to the line he had taken. Bonar Law, who supported Lloyd 
George, wrote him on the 19th June: “ You and I worked with 
such complete agreement that I am very anxious if it is possible 
that we should take the same line still, whatever views are taken 
by your other colleagues.” “ Before the Cabinet meeting to-day,” 
T. P. O’Connor reported to Redmond on the 21st June, “ there 
was a meeting between Carson and the Unionist Members. My 
information is that Carson gave them hell, and gave them 
notice that he was determined to stand by the settlement. This 
resulted in a division of the Unionist forces. Three have given 
notice of their resignation—Long, Selborne and Lansdowne; 
the others will probably stand by Carson; Balfour, Law, Austen 
and F. E. Smith are certain.”^ 

Thus the question divided the Government. Lord Lansdowne 
wrote a minute on one side; Mr. Balfour on the other. It was 
common ground, the latter pointed out, that the reversal of 
Home Rule policy was not in question. Lord Selborne, for 
example, had stated in the most explicit terms that there was no 
guarantee which he would not be prepared to give that a Home 
1 Denis Gwynn, it/e o/Jo*» jBe(ftnonci, p. 511. 
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Rule Parliament should be established immediately after the 
war, though he would rather resign than set it up a moment 
earlier. Mr. Balfour’s feeling was rather the other way: 

If we must have Home Rule, let us at least exclude from its 
operation as much of Unionist Ireland as possible.” Lloyd 
George’s scheme “ would have permanently secured ” to six 
Ulster counties—by consent and without bloodshed—“ their 
place in the United Kingdom.” 

Would anybody assert that, if the settlement of their fate were 
to be deferred till peace was declared, terms equally good could 
be obtained without a dangerous struggle ? 

As for the South and West, Mr. Balfour thought that it was 
safer to trust the Irish Nationalists during than after the war, 
since the Imperial Government would retain control both of the 
troops and the police. 

Mr. Balfour’s logic did not reconcile his friend Lord Selborne, 
who resigned from the Government, but it prevailed over Walter 
Long, who remained. Meanwhile, however, other differences 
were gathering in another direction. They are, perhaps, not 
altogether charitably suggested in a warning which Carson 
received from one Irish friend. “ Asquith and Lloyd George,” 
Arthur Samuels wrote, “ are deep tricksters. For you the exclu¬ 
sion is to be permanent. For Redmond provisional.” It would 
certainly seem that Mr. Redmond regarded the exclusion of the 
six counties as a temporary measure, and that he entered 
negotiations upon that basis. The proposals actually published 
on the 12th June go to confirm that impression. Mr. Redmond 
recorded in a note made at the time that he and his colleagues 
had specifically asked Mr. Lloyd George whether they could 
rely upon him and upon the Prime Minister not to tolerate any 
further concessions being sprung upon them, and Lloyd George 
replied that he had “ placed his life upon the table and would 
stand or fall by the agreement come to,” Upon that basis, Devlin, 
like Carson, had gone to Ulster; but whereas Carson had told the 
Loyalists that the exclusion was to be permanent, Devlin had 
told the Nationalists that “ the arrangement was to be 
temporary 

John Dillon entertained what T, P. O’Connor called morbid 

1 Letters and Leaders of My Day, vol. ii., p. 571. 
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suspicions.” “ You know,” he wrote to Redmond on 30th June, 
“ that ever since the P.M. shovelled us on to L. G. and cut off all 
direct communication with us I have all along suspected 
treachery.” And his suspicions were heightened when Lord 
Lansdowne made a speech giving the Unionist view of the ease. 
Redmond found it more and more difficult to continue the nego¬ 
tiations. 

Whatever he may have thought, Carson held to the course he 
had set for himself. On the 19th of June Tim Healy, with a settle¬ 
ment of his own, went to see him, and found Carson “ the same 
friendly fellow that he had always been, but would not budge an 
inch. The only thing gained by my visit was tea with Lady 
Carson, whose father and uncle I knew well.”i On the other side 
Sir Henry Wilson’s brother, Mackay Wilson, appealed to him to 
make the truth known. “ If I am unreasonable,” he wrote, “ for¬ 
give me; but Sir Edward Carson’s name is being bandied about 
in a way that hurts me.” 

To these and other friends Carson replied that as the Unionist 
leaders had not declared their position when Mr. Asquith made 
his speech, they were responsible for what followed upon it. 

Time went on, and in the middle of July a draft Bill was 
cireulated. It came down on the side of Redmond: the provisions 
as to exclusion, like the rest of the Bill, were temporary and 
provisional. Mr.FIerbert Samuel had been put in charge of it, and 
his smooth and suave diplomacy broke in oily waves over the 
rock of Carson’s resistance. The correspondence is “ personal 
and private ” on the side of the Minister; but its course is 
sufficiently indicated by a quotation from Carson’s replies: 

“ I quite realise,” Carson wrote, “ the difficulties you raise; 
but the one condition on which I agreed to negotiate at all was 
the exclusion of the six counties. I have never agreed that this 
should be provisional nor have I any authority to do so, and to 
leave a suggestion in the Bill that the question of the inclusion 
was to come up for consideration when the war was over is 
quite impossible. With new departments and officers created for 
the Government of the excluded area it would be ludicrous, and 
there could be no such intention, apart from the assurances given 
to me. 

Letters andLeaderaolMyJ>ay,vo\.n.,^.StX. 
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The Prime Minister correctly stated what was promised in 
the answer he gave in the llouse of Commons to me A 

If we have to fight out the question of the six counties after 
the war, I really gain nothing by the settlement at all, and the 
one thing I really want is that the North of Ireland should be 
allowed to settle down in peace and attend to the development 
of their industries.” 

When the Government found that they could not move 
Carson they turned again to Redmond. On Saturday, the 22nd 
July, Mr. Lloyd George, by that time Minister for War, and 
Mr. Herbert Samuel, the Home Secretary, asked him to call and 
see them at the War Office. It could hardly have been a pleasant 
interview. The Ministers told Mr. Redmond that two new provi¬ 
sions were to be put in the Bill, one of which was the permanent 
exclusion of the six Ulster counties. ^ 

When Mr. Redmond protested, the two Ministers told him 
that the decision was absolute, that the decision was final, that 
they were simply messengers without any power or authority 
to discuss these questions in any way whatever.” 

Mr. Redmond had cause to be sore. He, certainly, had ‘‘ laid 
his life upon the table ” of these negotiations. He had, in fact, 
procured agreement upon them in his own party by a threat of 
resignation. And then to be faced with these changes—as well 
accept sentence of death 1 Indignantly he refused to consider the 
Bill as amended, and on the Tuesday following, the 25th of July, 
1916, he moved the adjournment of the House and stated his 
case against the Government. 

There was dignity, there was even tragedy, in that appearance. 
His foreboding mind must have already seen in the failure the 
ruin of his party and of his hopes. Yet he made no personal 
attack; he told a plain story with a passion restrained—I will 
not bandy words about breach of faith or violation of solemn 
agreement,” he said, and then—Some tragic fatality seems to 
dog the footsteps of this Government in all their dealings with 
Ireland.” 

1 On loth July, 1916, the Prime Minister stated that the union of the six 
counties with the rest of Ireland could only he brought about with, and could 
never be brought about without, the free will and assent of the excluded area. 

2 The other cut out the provision for the representation of the Irish members 
in full force in Westminster during the transitory period. 

Me ■; 
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Mr. Lloyd George, in reply, was smooth if evasive. Carson, 
rose after him, in a strained and crowded House, to tell, like 
Redmond, “ a simple narrative of the facts as I know them.” 
He had not been consulted upon the Prime Minister’s statement 
of the 25th of May, “ made on the part of a unanimous Cabinet 
but he could not resist the invitation: “ I went, without any 
ulterior motive whatsoever, except for the sake of the war, into 
these negotiations,” and he added that he had entered into the 
negotiations for Ulster, and not for the rest of Ireland. He had 
proposed terms which he could submit to Ulster; he had stipu¬ 
lated that they should be permanent in the sense that they could 
not be changed without an Act of Parliament. He had put the 
proposition to Ulster: “lam bound to say they received me as 
coldly as any audience has ever received any man who had a 
proposition to put before them but when he explained to them 
the exigencies of the war, and the difficulties of the Empire and 
the great advantage in the face of our Allies and in the face of 
the enemy, that they were still a united people—“ then I got 
from them the applause that I knew would lead to their passing 
of the resolution.” 

He went back on nothing—“ I assure you I have not had 

altogether a pleasant time-But ... I adhere to what I did 

there and the people there adhere to it.” 

Then Carson paid a tribute to his old opponents, and particu¬ 
larly to Joseph Devlin, “ who had played a whole man’s part in 
the matter. Let us not lose it all now,” he went on. And 
turning full upon Redmond, Carson proceeded: 

Now' that the policy has been unanimously declared by 
the Cabinet and the thing must be settled, it would not be 
a bad day’s work for this country or for Ireland—nor a 
bad day’s work in the war-if the hon. and learned Member for 
Waterford and myself were to shake hands on the floor of t.bi« 
House.” 

paused for a response, which was not forthcoming, 
he atmosphere,” says Mr. Gwynn, “ was never more tense in 
any Irish debate. It required all Redmond’s dignity of character 
to preserve his mask of self-control, as he sat without moving a 
muscle either in response or repudiation. Carson had scored once 
more. By that histrionic gesture he had made Redmond appear 
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before the House of Commons as unwilling to accept the proffered 
friendship of the Ulstermen.” ^ 

Was the gesture “ histrionic ” ? If Redmond had lost, Carson 
could hardly have felt that he had won. 

“ The Act will be the Act there upon the Statute Book,” he 
said, “ and we will resume our old quarrels over how Ulster is to 
be excluded. ... I look forward to it with horror.” If Carson 
could not foresee the full horror of that resumption, he had 
already seen enough to make him regret as deeply as Redmond 
the failure of the settlement. He would have given much for it ; 
Ulster he would not, he could not, give. 


1 Life of John Bedmond, p. 522. 




Chaptee XIX 


Thiepval 

The 36th Ulsters - Koyal farewell - Battle of the Somme - The attack - Hanging 
on - Heavy losses - The General’s letter. 

While Carson was fighting for Ulster he had heavy news from 
France. He had been the inspiration, with James Craig .the 
original cause, of that 36th (Ulster) Division which had sprung 
into being from the Ulster Volunteer Force. He and his friends 
had raised, officered, equipped it and provided it with funds. His 
correspondence from 1914 onwards shows how all ranks looked to 
him as if he were still their leader. And not they alone; the War 
Office fell into the habit of writing to him when they wanted 
recruits or equipment. Thus we find Sir John Cowans, the 
Quartermaster-General, writing to Carson on the 29th August, 
1914, about clothing the soldiers ‘‘ without coming to us : 

As you know permission has been given for you to raise as 
many battalions as you like of the Royal Irish Rifles and the 
Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers but... we are very pushed in issuing 
clothing for the new recruits in England and Wales and it would 
be a great help to us if you could clothe your recruits in service 
dress or something similar to it. .. Then Carson had to help in 
the recruiting. He went over again for the first Divisional Review 
at Belfast on May 8th, 1915. I am so glad you spoke those 
stirring words to the populace,” General Powell wrote to him on 
the 19th; “ they were very much to the point.” 

At first the troops were distributed for training at Ballykinlar, 
Clandeboye, Fenner, Randalstown and other camps in the north 
of Ireland. There was a sickening delay for lack of divisional 
artillery, and we find some characteristic remarks on the 
subject by Tim Healy. “ The Ulster Force raised by Carson,” he 
OTites, were kept for training at Ballykinlar, Co. Down, 
nearly a year in the hope that the war would be ended without 
their having to go to the Front. Some Nationalists argued that 
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this delay was the result of an arrangement between Carson and 
the War Office and that no such long training was necessary.”i 

The truth is otherwise: the officers were urging Carson to use 
his influence at the War Office to hurry up the artillery, and 
even small-arms ammunition for practice, so that they could get 
out to the Front—‘‘ in view of the fact,” Lord Leitrim wrote, 
‘‘ that we are constantly told by Inspecting Generals that the 
Division is more forward in training than many brigades in the 
First Army.” 

“ Incidentally—if the 16th Irish Division, so called, is sent 
out before us, we shall never hear the last of it in Ulster.” 

It is evident that Carson acted on these incitements, for on 
21st May, 1915, Sir John Cowans wrote from the War Office: 

“ It was a most extraordinary coincidence just now that I was 
discussing moves generally—and emphasising the necessity of a 
very early move for the Ulster Division whilst opening my letters 
and suddenly came on yours ! That decided me ! And I have told 
them to put the Ulster Division under Orders to move and it 
will probably be next week—to Seaford. I must give the Seaford 
Division time to make billeting arrangements, etc., as it will do 
them good, staffs and men, to march to Aldershot. I hope this will 
suit your book. I hear they are a splendid lot....” 

Intensive training in the Aldershot Command put a fine edge 
on the 36th. The King himself with Lord Kitchener inspected 
them on the 30th September, 1915. Your prompt patriotic 
answer to the nation’s call to arms,” His Majesty afterwards 
wrote to them, ‘‘ will never be forgotten. The keen exertions of 
all ranks ... have brought you to a state of efficiency not un¬ 
worthy of my regular army. ... In bidding you farewell, I pray 
God may bless you in all your undertakings.” Carson, too, bade 
them farewell, and so they went to France in great fettle in the 
autumn of 1915. 

At first the battalions were distributed along the line; but 
in February 1916 they were brought together under Major- 
General Nugent, who had succeeded Major-General Powell. On 
31st May we find General Nugent writing to Carson in alarm at 
a rumour that the Division was to be broken up for lack of 
reserves : “ The suggestion,” wrote Nugent, is to my mind 

^ Letters and Leaders of My Day572, 
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inconceivable. This Division is admittedly one of the finest in 
the new Armies. In discipline and physique it is superior to any 
Division I have seen out here, Regular or New. It is Ulster to the 
backbone, and full of esprit de corps, an all Ulster unit. 

“ It would be a gross and unmerited insult to Ulster to break 
it up. ... I hate asking you to interest yourself in this question, 
but for the sake of the Division and the Province which raised 
them, I hope you may be able to ascertain whether the project 
is really being considered and quash it if it is. . . .” 

Thus Carson was expected to watch over the fortunes and the 
destinies of these fighting Ulstermen, and they never appealed 
to him in vain. 

The great German attack on Verdun in the spring and summer 
of 1916 had strained ±he resources of the French Army; on the 
25th of June P^tain reported that he could not hold Verdun 
with the forces under his command and asked that the British 
Offensive might be advanced. The result was the battle of the 
Somme of the 1st July, 1916. 

It was a great battle along a twenty-mile front, one of those 
battles Haig was doomed to fight, which bloodily and under the 
aspect of failure yet achieved its distant and indirect objective. 
For us the interest is concentrated on that piece of ground in 
front of Thiepval Wood where lay the 36th Division. Above 
them on their right was the village of Thiepval, apparently re¬ 
duced to dust by the preliminary bombardment but still in its 
deep and well-protected cellars a formidable machine-gun 
fortress. The rdle of the 86th was not, however, to take the 
village, but to storm the uplands between it and the river Ancre 
to the north and penetrate to the second and third enemy posi¬ 
tions behind. 

The Official Historian of the war, who is never extravagant 
either in praise or blame, writes with more enthusiasm than he 
usually allows himself of that assault—^how the lines rose and 
moved forward at a steady pace with the precision of a parade 
movement—“ The scene with the mist clearing off and the morn¬ 
ing sun glistening on the long rows of bayonets was brilliant and 
striking enough. In no formation was religious feeling deeper 
than in the IRster Division, all ranks felt that they were en¬ 
gaged in a Holy War under Divine guidance and protection, and 
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the remembrance that that day was the anniyersary of the battle 
of the Boyne filled every Ulsterman’s heart with certainty of 
victory.”1 

The Ulstermen swept over No Man’s Land so close behind the 
bombardment of their guns that they were into the enemy 
trenches before the Germans could get well out of their dug-outs, 
and, sending back their prisoners as they took them, they swept 
on to the capture of the Schwaben Redoubt which lay between 
Thiepval and St. Pierre Divion; but these two strong points 
being still held by the enemy, a terrible flanking fire was poured 
in upon them from either side. Thus the 108th and the 109th 
Brigades were brought to a stand; but the 107th which had been 
held in reserve was sent through them, and advanced with such 
rapidity that they ran into their own barrage within a hundred 
yards of the enemy’s second position, which nevertheless some 
survivors reached and entered at several points. 

Thus the 36th Division had penetrated between the strong¬ 
holds of Thiepval and St. Pierre Divion and taken the plateau 
between and up into the second position, but there they lay 
strung out on the open ground. The division, says the historian, 
‘‘ resembled a head and shoulders thrust into the German posi¬ 
tion.” It was a head held in chancery by the two strong German 
points from which, and from the lines still in front, the enemy 
poured in upon them a converging machine-gun and artillery 
fire. Thus they hung on, or those who were left of them; many 
of the battalions had lost all the officers with them; some were 
mere remnants; ammunition was running short; and the German 
infantry were pressing in upon the Schwaben Redoubt. 

There was no passing the No Man’s Land behind them even 
by single messengers; the one sunken track leading through it 
was commanded by the machine guns of Thiepval and came to 
be known as the Bloody Road owing to the mass of dead heaped 
up in it at the end of the day* 

In this terrible position the Ulstermen held on, fighting 
desperately for the ground occupied, while the British on the 
right tried in vain to take Thiepval by direct assault. There was, 

1 Official History of the TFar: France and Belgium, 1916, p. 404. On 1st July 
(Old Style) the battle of the Boyne was fought although the anniversary is 
nowadays kept on the 12th. 
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it is said, one point in the day at which Thiepval might have been 
taken in reverse by the 107th Rrigade, but if the chance was 
given it was missed and in the evening and in the darkness of 
night what was left of the Division fell back into what was left 
of Thiepval Wood. As they came in the artillery-men rushed out 
of the dug-outs in the road banks, and shook hands with them, 
exclaiming, “Well done, Paddy! You Irish were splendid.” 
“ The possibility of brealdng the German front,” says the 
Official Historian, “ but the impossibility of holding the captured 
ground when of small area, if the Germans were not inclined to 
permit it, had once more been demonstrated.” 

But at a heavy cost. Every trench and shell-hole was full of 
their dead, and for three nights they worked, dragging their 
wounded from No Man’s Land, often in blankets for lack of 
stretchers. Seventy-nine officers and 1,777 men had been killed, 
102 officers and 2,626 wounded; altogether there were some five 
thousand casualities. “ They behaved gallantly,” Tim Healy 
wrote, “ and suffered heavy losses. So great was the wailing in 
Belfast,” he added, unable to repress his habitual sneer, “ that 
Carson for the moment lost popularity there.” 

On the 5th July, 1916, General Nugent wrote to Carson from 
Divisional Headquarters: 

“ The 1st July should for all time have a double meaning for 
Ulstermen. 

“ The attack carried out by the Ulster Division was the finest 
thing the new armies have done in this war. Observers from 
outside the Dhdsion who saw it say it was a superb example of 
disciphne and courage. 

“ We had to come through a wood which was being literally 
blown to pieces, form up in successive lines outside of it under 
a devastating fire and then advance across the open for 400 yards 
to the first line of German trenches. It was done as if it was a 
parade movement on the barrack square. 

“ The losses were formidable before we ever reached the first 
line; but the men never faltered and finally rushed the first line, 
cheering and shouting ‘ Boyne ’ and ‘ No Surrender.’ 

“ From there onwards they never cheeked nor wavered until 
they reached the 5th line of the German trenches which was 
the limit of the objective laid down for us. They captured and 
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brought in nearly 550 prisoners and actually captured many 
more who were either killed by the German fire before they 
reached our lines or were able to get away in the maze of trenches 
owing to the escort being knocked over. 

“ I can hardly bring myself to think or write of it. It was 
magnificent beyond description. 

“ Officers led their men with a gallantry to which I cannot 
do justice and the men followed them with equal gallantry and 
when the officers went down they went on alone. 

“ The Division was raked by machine-gun and shell fire from 
in front and from both flanks and our losses have been very 
severe. 

“ Ulster should be very proud of her sons.” 

The practical purpose of the General’s letter was charac¬ 
teristic. There were two thousand of the more slightly wounded 
who would be able to return to the Front. Unless a special 
point is made of it they will ... be sent wherever drafts happen 
to be most wanted . . . They must come back to the Division; 
they would not be happy elsewhere, nor could the Division do 
without them. These are matters which can be arranged but 
which I can do nothing towards arranging myself. If you could 
help in the interests of the Division I should be most grateful.” 

Thus the Ulster Division was an absorbing interest to Carson 
at that time, not the men only but their families, anxious or 
bereaved, who wrote him from all parts of Ulster. Then his friend, 
Charles Craig, brother of James, was one of the missing—a 
prisoner, as was afterwards found. As for Lady Carson, with her 
friend Mrs. Spender she worked all day at the depot, where the 
work had become “ so enormous that we can hardly cope with 
it.” “ I really can think of nothing,” she notes in her Diary, 
“ but that splendid Division and wish we could do more for 
them.” 





Chapter XX 


Leading the Opposition 

Fred Oliver - Political plans-Master of delay - Herbert Samuel-The soldier 
and the vote-Running for blood - Mesopotamia - Enemy influence - The 
Nigerian debate - Bonar Law shaken. 

The death of Lord Kitchener was bound to bring about changes 
in the Government, and incidentally brought several letters to 
Carson from his friend Fred Oliver. The purpose of the corre¬ 
spondent was to press upon Carson the merits of Lord Milner 
as a successor to Lord Kitchener at the War Office; but the 
interest of the letters for us lies in the light they throw upon the 
political situation. “He [Milner] with Lloyd George,’’ Oliver 
wrote on the 9th June, 1916, “ would form a hard core in the 
War Committee and Cabinet—attracting to them good but 
weaker men—and together they could either mend the ad¬ 
ministration—or—if there were no other way—end it by coming 
out together.” After enlarging on the merits of Milner as an 
administrator and a man, Oliver went on to give a vivid and 
veracious account of the mind of the people and the state of the 
Government: 

“ Finally there is the mood of the country to be considered. 
It is avv^akened, sobered, alarmed, from one end to the other. 
Balfour was inspired by Providence when he issued his Admiralty 
statements about the Naval Battle, for which he has been so 
much abused. The naval losses—even with victory—have 
exercised a tremendous effect. . . . Kitchener’s death has given 
a great shock to the nerves. ... To the ordinary man in the 
street K. appeared to be the one strong silent character in a 
cage of chattering monkeys. When critics abused the Govern¬ 
ment the ordinary man-in-the-street said—' K. wouldn’t stay 
on if it were really so bad as all that.’ And that gave the Cabinet 
strength. Now he’s gone, and they are devilish weak, though 
perhaps they haven’t realised it as yet..., Public opinion doesn’t 
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really believe that we won a great naval victory, though we 
did ! It believes that K. was a great administrative asset, though 
he wasn’t! It is alarmed by the German progress at Verdim 
and Ypres and fears that both may fall, which they may. . . . 
The country would welcome Milner’s appointment as a strong 
man—no party hack—no politician—^no axe of his own to grind 
—etc., etc. The country at the moment is all for standing shoulder 
to shoulder.” 

“ Second thoughts” Oliver wrote the same day. “ There is 
Lloyd George to be considered. It would be necessary to take 
him along with you. I’ve no reason to believe he would do 
otherwise than approve, but I don’t know.” 

And Oliver wrote again (on the 12th June, 1916): “ Of course 
my letter of Friday last was written on the assumption that 
the Government was going to hold together for some time. If it 
isn’t—in plain words if the Government is coming out—^there 
would clearly be no good putting in even the best man in the 
world: indeed in that case much better keep him clear of it. 

“ Nor would there be much good putting Milner in unless the 
Goat saw an advantage in having him there.” 

“ The Goat,” of course, was Oliver’s pet name for Mr. Lloyd 
George. 

The suggestion was made to Carson at that time that he should 
himself take a place in the Government. An urgent little note 
from Bonar Law on the 27th June, 1916, may or may not have 
had something to do with the proposal. “ I must see you to¬ 
night if possible,” Bonar Law wrote to Carson. “ We have a 
Cabinet at 6.80 which wiU last till nearly eight. . . . Can I come 
and see you at your house with Austen if I can get him and 
Talbot ? .. .” There is less dubiety in Oliver’s reference. Writing 
on the 29th June, he says: 

“ About the matter you made so light of last Monday, i.e. 
going in Government, I’m not so sure that it was quite right to 
turn it down so cavalierly: not if—as someone suggested— you 
could take Milner in with you. Then at least there would be other 
persons in the Cabinet—^Lloyd George, Milner and you—^who 
know that there is a war going on. This would be a nucleus, or 
spearhead, or whatever you might like to call it. Between you, 
you could surely put the dormouse [Asquith] in the teapot ? 
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“ When I think of the two things—(1) the conduct of the war 
and (2) the making of peace—yea, and this third thing, (3) the 
situation which arises as soon as peace is made—I tremble when 
I think of missing any chance of having people capable of action 
put in positions where they will have a chance of acting. 

‘‘ I submit that your objection to taking office under Asquith 
should not be insuperable if you are assured of two or three 
trusty and capable adherents. 

“ I have written to Milner in the above sense. I do think it 
is worth your while—/or the country's sake: not for your own — 
to consider it.” 

Whatever they were, these advances came to nothing, and 
Carson maintained and increased his pressure on the Govern¬ 
ment in the House of Commons. 

We have already seen how the Military Service Bill was with¬ 
drawn and replaced by another at his direction; a little later 
we see the same thing happening over a more intimate concern 
of the Government. Mr. Asquith, master of delay, had kept on 
postponing what he could not decide. Parliament was due to 
expire; he extended its life; the electoral register was old; he 
would not renew it. On 9th May, it was engaging the attention 
of the Government by 22nd May he hoped to make the 
announcement in the course of the week; on 2nd June it was 
“ under consideration ” and would be announced “ at an early 
date after the recess three weeks later the Prime Minister 
hoped to make a statement on the subject “ very shortly.” Then 
Carson put down a motion, and asked a series of searching ques¬ 
tions, and the Government thought it prudent to refer the 
matter to a Committee. 

That expedient was proposed (on the 19th July, 1916) by the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department in a speech impru¬ 
dently jocular. Mr. Herbert Samuel asked if an armistice could 
be arranged to enable the British Army to vote; if the Germans 
should be invited to abstain from attack on election day-—“ the 
Ballot Act,” he continued, “ contains no provision to meet the 
contingency of a bombardment while the voters are at the poll.” 
Would his right hon. and learned friend the Member for Dublin 
University offer a solution of these various difficulties ? 

“ I will tell you what I think when you have finished,” said 
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Carson with menace in his voice, and then when the Minister 
had brought his speech to an unregretted end— 

“ One finds,” said Carson, “ some difficulty in characterising 
the performance to which we have just listened. After all, the 
encroachments that have been made upon the Constitution of 
this country since the war . . . are not to be treated as op^ra 
bouffe. I doubt very much if any Minister at any other time 
would have dared to treat the House in the comical manner 
which we have just witnessed.” 

There was a cry of, “ It is an insult.” 

“The worst part of this is,” Carson continued, “that the 
Government, if the views of the Home Secretary are accmate, 
have been humbugging the House for nearly a year.” 

Here Carson raised the tone of the debate to another level: 
“ I believe that the only broad line you can draw is this, that 
no possible sacrifice on behalf of anybody can be equal in 
any respect to the sacrifice of the man who is prepared, and 
whose duty it is, to go into battle . . . and risk his life for 
the preservation of his country. ... I am prepared to move 
the Motion standing in my name. I beheve in giving the 
franchise to the soldiers and the sailors who are fighting our 
battles.” 

Then Carson turned to what he called the real purpose of the 
Government, by neglecting the register to have an excuse for 
continuing a worn-out Parhament. “ What was this House 
elected for ? ” he asked scornfully. “ It was elected to aboMsh 
the House of Lords . . . and curiously enough to abolish arma¬ 
ments. . . .” 

There were unmistakable signs that the majority of the 
House was behind Carson, and the Prime Minister intervened 
to cover the retreat of the Home Secretary. 

“ I understand,” said Mr. Asquith ruefully, “ that the general 
opinion of the House is averse to it; I therefore ask leave to 
withdraw the motion. 

In the Fabian tactics of postponement Mr. Asquith had no 
equal, and we might trace this controversy, were it worth while, 
throughout the year. Having withdrawn his motion at Carson’s 
bid ding , the Government prepared a Bill, and in September 
1 Pari. Deb., H. of C., Vol. Ixsixiv., esc. l689 it (I9th July, 1916). 
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1916 we find Bonar Law anxiously inquiring whether Carson 
approved of it. 

“ I understand that on the whole/’ he wrote, on the 27thL of 
that month, you are prepared to support as the best course 
available about registration that the Government Bill, subject 
of course to amendments in detail, should be coupled with an 
arrangement to give soldiers at the front who would be qualified 
to vote under the Act, an opportunity of doing so. 

“ I propose to pass this proposal on to the Prime Minister; 
but before doing so I should like to feel sure that I have correctly 
remembered the substance of your conversation, I do not, of 
course, wish you to connect yourself just now if you would 
rather keep yourself free till the House meets; but I feel sure 
that if I could tell the P.M. that you are in favour of their plan 
it would be adopted.” 

Despite these amiable approaches there was no real accom¬ 
modation, and Carson continued to press the claim of the man¬ 
hood of the nation to a say in the issues of war and peace. 
‘VAfter an uncomfortable night [24th October],” says Mr. 
Spender, ‘‘ in which Sir Edward Carson had been vehement on 
the soldiers’ and sailors’ theme, Lord Robert Cecil wrote to 
Asquith: ‘ I take the gravest view of the situation last night. 
It seemed to me that the House of Commons was entirely out 
of hand, and the Opposition not only bitter and relentless but 
running for blood. In my judgment unless some big stroke is 
made next week the Government will be in serious danger.”^ 

So also we find Carson pressing for papers and inquiries in 
the matter of the Dardanelles and of Mesopotamia. In the end 
the inquiries are granted, and the papers, on military grounds, 
are refused. Here, as elsewhere, Carson gives voice to a formid¬ 
able body of discontent in the House and in the country. /‘ I 
have seen individuals,” he says, “ . . . who have really been 
almost tortured by the accounts they have received of the way 
matters have gone on in Mesopotamia ... we do want to avoid 
this . .. that there should not be again an evacuation, and that 
all the toil and suffering should have been lost... it is the duty 
of the Government to make up its mind . . . as to whether they 
are really and genuinely going on with the operation, or whether 
1 Life of Lord Oxford and Asquith, vol. ii., p. 240. 
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the matter has been left, as it was in the case of the Dardanelles, 
to drift on, nothing being done.’’^ 

Carson was not only formidable in himself but he stood at 
the head of a formidable Opposition of men, of interests and of 
ideas. Mr. Asquith fought the war, as his biographer claims, 
without forgetting the adage—^to behave as if your enemy might 
again be your friend. He was, besides, the head of a Free Trade 
Party under whose administration before the war the hostile 
and aggressive economic system of Germany had spread its 
roots and its branches under and over the British Empire. In 
certain great trades, as for example in iron and steel, in the base 
metals, in chemicals, in the electrical industry, in sugar, her 
domination had become so strong that the war left it unbroken. 
International capitalists, like Sir Edgar Speyer and Sir Ernest 
Cassel, who were thought to support these connections, remained 
influential in the counsels of the country. Speyer, whose senti¬ 
ments if not whose activities were known to be at least invidious, 
was thought to have the ear of the Prime Minister. 

The British manufacturer, the British producer, and those 
British merchants whose interests lay in the export trade, work¬ 
ing to make an end of this economic servitude, brought their 
grievances and suspicions to Sir Edward Carson. That formidable 
portent from Australia, ‘‘Billy” Hughes, the Prime Minister 
of the Commonwealth, strengthened the case with evidence 
from the Antipodes. A Royal Commission, over which Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh presided, made out a strong case for a change 
of policy. The Government, in this as in other matters, hesitated 
and postponed and were thought to be half-hearted because 
divided in opinion. Under pressure of the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, they summoned an economic conference of the Allies in 
Paris; but the conclusions were in general terms, and “ subject 
to the economic principles ” of those engaged. 

Mr. Asquith, indeed, made partial surrender to the growing 
movement of Mercantilist opinion in the House of Commons. 
“ It does not matter,” he said, “ whether you have been a 
protected or a Free Trade country for this purpose; all of us 
have been too dependent on the chances and risks which we did 
not adequately foresee, and against which we certainly did not 
1 Pari. Deb., H. of C., vol. Ixxxiv., cc. 1242^3 (20tb July, 1916). 
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satisfactorily provide.” But Carson pressed him to translate 
these general terms into definite policy. Nothing, he exclaimed, 
would so much encourage our people as our stern resolve that 
never again were the Germans to be allowed so to inteitwine 
themselves in our economic relations as almost to clog the very 
wheel of operations at the commencement of the war.i 

And Carson went on with this Mercantilist policy. He became 
Chairman of an “Enemy Influence Committee”; we find 
among his papers many files relating to enemy banks and 
businesses, and elaborate notes of the state of English law in 
regard to naturalisation. When he pressed for concerting 
measures with the Allies, Viscount Grey wrote to him urging 
prudential considerations: “ After the murder of Captain Fryatt 
we consulted the French and Russian Governments as to 
whether any declaration could be made by the Allies in common. 
We have so far no reply to this from the French Government 
and a somewhat discouraging reply from Petrograd.... I am sure 
the interests of the country is the predominant motive for all 
your public action, and I hope that you will believe that I have 
no other motive in writing this letter to you.” And next day 
(14th August, 1916) Grey sent on an “ urgent plea from the 
Belgians asking us to hold our hands.” “ It must not be for¬ 
gotten,” said the Belgian Government, “that a considerable 
amount of property belonging to subjects of the Allies is at the 
mercy of our enemies, and that almost the whole of Belgium 
and several Departments of Northern France, to say nothing of 
other territories, are in their hands.” It was natural in the AUies 
to he apprehensive. Again in November we find the Parliamen¬ 
tary Secretary to the Board of Trade writing to Carson deprecat¬ 
ing publicity in measures to be taken against enemy firms: 
“ The enemy,” Mr. Pretyman wrote, “ are hesitating very much 
in their policy of reprisals and do not really know what we are 
doing. We are keeping them in the dark as much as we can but 
the publication of this list will be of great use to theni.” 

Carson allowed for these difficulties but maintained the 
general lines of his campaign, and the matter was brought to 
sharp crisis in a debate which not only shook but helped to end 
the Coahtion. 

1 Pari. Deb., H. of C.j vol. Ixxxv., cc. 847 ef seq. (2nd Axigust, 1916). 
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It concerned what might seem an insignificant affair, the sale 
at auction of certain enemy properties in Nigeria. When the 
enemy owners were at last brought to liquidation, the Colonial 
Ofl&ce proposed to allow neutrals to bid; Carson and his friends, 
having information that the neutral covered the enemy, moved 
that the sales be confined to British “ natural-born subjects or 
companies wholly British.” The debate, although it was opened 
by Mr. Leslie Scott and engaged many speakers, resolved itself 
into a duel between Carson and his old friend Bonar Law, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. Carson took the issue out 
of its local bearings. It was a question of general policy. What 
was to be done with the fruits of the war, “ scanty enough up 
to this ? ” Were they to go to the British who had paid the cost, 
or to strangers, or, through neutrals, back to Germany ? British 
merchants paid the heavy cost of Income Tax and Excess 
Profits Tax; “ but you intend to hand over these properties to 
those who will pay neither. . . . The money is to be held over 
and accumulated for the Germans until the end of the war. I 
hope we have not heard the last word on this matter.” 

They were dealing with the soil of the Empire which was their 
pride and glory to develop; let them lay down the broad principle 
once for all and let the country and the whole Empire know: 
“ Are you fighting to hand your properties over to neutrals or 
are you fighting to hand them over to your own subjects ? ” 
And he touched upon a point very tender with the Government: 
“ Do you know the state of tension in the cotmtry at the present 
moment as regards enemy influence, enemy properties, aye, and 
enemy interference in this country? ” 

The Government had pleaded that they could not trust the 
British merchants to be fair to the interests of the natives, if 
they were given a monopoly. If they could not trust these 
“ condemned British merchants,” let them put their own 
representatives on the company, let them have a Board of 
Control. “ You can trust Jurgen, the Dutchman, with margarine 
factories throughout Germany ”; but not the British merchant! 

There is evidence that Mr. Bonar Law formd it extremely 
embarrassmg to reply to this attack. He also was a Mercantilist; 
he also had fought for the British against the German com¬ 
merce; if his party were in revolt it was for the principles which 

Nc : : 
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he had maintained before the war and the revolt, moreover, 
was led by his old friend and colleague. He well knew the power 
of Carson; as we have seen, he had confessed to Redmond in 
March 1916 that if Carson so desired “ he could drive the 
Government from office in no time and Lord Beaverbrook 
testifies that “ one thing concerned Bonar Law greatly,” his 
estrangement from Carson. Thus both in the cause and in the 
friend he opposed, Bonar Law found himself in a position of 
acute discomfort. 

Bonar Law had to argue if not for a German, at least for a 
foreign interest. In his distress he sought refuge in a debating 
point. They wanted new capital and enterprise in Nigeria. Would 
they keep out a Frenchman ? The debate gathered heat. “ Abso¬ 
lutely untrue,” Carson exclaimed at one moment. “ Nonsense,” 
he interrupted at another. “ My right hon. friend is not very 
polite,” Bonar Law retorted. “ On many questions I admit I 
should bow to his opinion; but on this question I think I am as 
httle likely as he to talk nonsense. ... I am sorry, very sorry, 
to be so much at variance with my hon. friend opposite; but 
the conditions under which the Government is carried on 
produce strange resffits.” They must aU do as they thought 
right; but “ I am sure he realises fully the seriousness of the 
course which he is taking, and is prepared to take the conse¬ 
quences if the division is successful.” 

This was a threat of dissolution, and carried the day, by 
231 votes to 117; but the division gave little comfort to 
Mr. Bonar Law, since the Government had been saved chiefly by 
Liberal, Labour, Socialist and Irish votes. Too many for his 
comfort of the unofficial Conservatives of the Party he was 
supposed to lead had voted with Carson. His friend Max Aitken 
afterwards described the effect both upon Bonar Law’s always 
despondent nature and upon his position in the Government. 
Before the debate he was concerned at the breach with Carson 
and at the prospect of defeat: after the division “ I found Bonar 
Law in his room surrounded by supporters who were congratu¬ 
lating him as on a triumph and quite unaware of the real signi¬ 
ficance. ... It was clear that such attacks could not be continued 
for long without a defeat in the Lobby ensuing, and that apart 
from this, continuance must render Bonar Law’s claim to the 
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confidence of the Conservative Party nugatory, and his position 
m the Government consequently impossible.” Max Aitken 
urged Bonar Law to resign: better that than to be forced out of 
office by the action of his own rebellious followers. ^ 

There was another alarming circumstance of this Nigerian 
debate; Mr. Lloyd George took no part in the division, and 
although he always denied it and protested that he had paired, it 
was suspected even by his colleagues that he had absented him¬ 
self of set purpose. It was even rumoured that when Mr. Geoffrey 
Howard, the Liberal Whip, had rimg up his house to remind him 
of the urgency of the division, Mrs. Lloyd George had replied 
that her husband was dining with Carson. Lord Beaverbrook, 
who tells the story, denies its accuracy. Mr. Lloyd George, he 
says, was dining that night at the house of Lord Lee of Fareham, 
to meet both Carson and Lord Milner. “ All three had met that 
evening to discuss the general situation and the possibilities of 
co-operation, and it is claimed the question of the Nigerian 
debate never came up at all.”® 

It remains true that the attitude of Mr. Lloyd George at that 
time was equivocal and portentous. 

1 Lord Beaverbrook, Politicians and the War, voL ii., pp. 85 et seq, 

2 Ibid., p. 99. 
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The Cabal 

Negotiated peace - “ Smash the Government ” - Lloyd George - Mr. Asquith - 
Forebodings - Max Aitken-Sir William Robertson - The scheme - Asquith 
rejects it - Asquith and Carson. 

Things were going from bad to worse with the Coalition, 
which could no longer command the House of Commons and 
was harassed with doubts and hesitations in the Cabinet. In this 
despondent mood it even discussed the ominous question of a 
negotiated peace. The Prime Minister asked the members of the 
War Committee to express their views as to the terms upon 
which peace might be concluded, and Lord Lansdowne stated 
the case in a memorandum which if it refused to admit defeat, 
discovered but little hope of victory. Possibly,’' Lord Crewe 
afterwards wrote, “ the veritable causa causans of the final 
break-up is to be traced to Lord Lansdowne’s striking paper of 
November 13, 1916.” ^ 

It is fair to say that Lord Robert Cecil had put with equal 
force the other point of view, and that after considering these 
and other secret papers Mr. Asquith decided—and the Cabinet 
agreed—^that it was no time to discuss peace with the German 
armies undefeated and in possession. Lord Crewe nevertheless 
suggested that Mr. Lloyd George regarded this document as 
the danger-signal, marking an obstruction on the road.” 

It is certain that rumours of these Cabinet matters got about 
and greatly exasperated feeling against the Government both in 
the Army and in the Opposition. Thus Sir Henry Wilson notes 
in his Diary that on the 25th November, 1916, Mr. H. A. Gwynne 
“ rang him up to say that certain members of the Cabinet were 
considering the question of an Armistice,” whereupon Wilson 
‘‘ urged Gwynne to push along and turn this Government out,” 

iSee memorandtim by the Marquis of Crewe on the “ Break-up of the First 
Coalition,” printed in Memoirs and Reflections, by the Earl of Oxford and Asquith, 
vol, ii., p. 128. 
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and Mr. Gwynne, on his part, promised to address Carson’s 
Committee next week and give him the figures I gave him, and 
thus force . . . Bonar Law and Co. to leave the Cabinet.” 

The soldiers, at that time, it may be explained, were by no 
means so despondent as the statesmen. Sir Douglas Haig at the 
front and Sir William Robertson at Whitehall were equally 
confident of ultimate victory if only the Government and the 
nation would support them. When the Cabinet asked the 
C.I.G.S. for a minute on the subject, that stout old soldier wrote 
that only ‘‘ cowards, cranks and philosophers ” could doubt the 
final result, provided we did what we ought to do and could do, 
and did it in time. 

Next day Sir Henry Wilson lunched with Mr. Lloyd George, 
and told him that “ the present Government stank in the nostrils 
of the whole Army, and that if he was to break away and raise 
the standard of victory, he would have the w^hole Army behind 
him.” No doubt also Wilson communicated his news and his 
fury to Carson, for that same night (26th November) he dined 
with Fred Oliver, also there, Milner, Carson, Geoffrey Robinson, 
and Waldorf Astor. . . , Carson asked what he should advise 
Lloyd George and Bonar Law to do, as a crisis was coming. Our 
unanimous advice was that we should get Lloyd George to smash 
the Government and get Bonar Law to come out, so that Lloyd 
George should get the Unionist machinery for a general election 
should one come about. . . and that a real fighting Government 
should be formed round Lloyd George, Carson and Milner, 

Mr. Lloyd George had seen for some time not merely the 
unsuccess but the unpopularity of the Coalition. He had offered 
his resignation after every defeat, and his friends had contrived 
to convey the impression that there was a difference in spirit 
between him and his colleagues, and that although he was a 
member of the Government he deplored its mistakes. ‘"One 
course I have thought of, ” he said to Lord Riddell, “ would be to 
resign my seat in the Cabinet and continue my work at the 
Munitions Department. I should thus escape this horrible 
responsibility for things I cannot alter.” ^ As early as October 
1915, he was “ sick to death of the eternal talk and policy of 

1 Field Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, Life and Dianes (CallweU), vol. i., pp. 298-9. 

2 TFar nian/, for October 23rd, 1915, p, 128. 
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drift/’ and was saying, ‘‘The P.M. is a great naan, but his 
methods are not suited to war.” If he had not gone with Carson 
he had thought of going. “lam not sure,” he said to Riddell in 
December 1915, “ that I should not have resigned with Carson.” 

Although Mr. Lloyd George thus reluctantly remained in 
office, he watched Sir Edward Carson in Opposition with the 
deepest interest. Thus in January 1916, he said to the journalist 
that “ Carson has the finest opportunity of any politician in the 
country,” and again in April: “ Carson is improving daily. He 
is managing his little front with great skill. He is a fine fellow.” 
In June when Mr. Lloyd George was offered the War Office he 
consulted Carson, and afterwards told Riddell that “ he [Carson] 
would be glad in one way if I came out. He would like to work 
with me, and that together we might bring the Government 
down and replace it by a sounder and more energetic body. He, 
however, thought I could render more useful service by going 
to the War Office, but that I must stipulate for full powers.” 
There was, then, if these reports are accurate, an approach to an 
understanding between the Secretary of State and the leader of 
the Opposition. 

Mr. Lloyd George dallied with these ideas all through the 
summer and autumn of 1916. On the 30th July we find some 
approach to a plan of campaign. Thus Lloyd George, at dinner, 
to Riddell: 

“ He asked my opinion of the result of a General Election, in 
which the issue would be the more vigorous prosecution of the 
war; the new party to be headed by Carson whom he described 
in eulogistic language. A man of resolution, good Judgment and 
inspiring personality. 

“ R.: What line would you take in such a conflict ? 

“ L. G.: I don’t know, but I feel we cannot go on as we are 
going. 

“ R.: A clear-cut issue would be necessary. The question is a 
personal one. Who is to carry on the war ? 

“ L. G.: The Carson candidates would be prepared to support 
Bonar Law, Austen Chamberlain and myself. 


“R.: Would you be willing to serve under Carson? You 
should be the alternative to Asquith, 
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“ L. G.: I should be glad and proud to serve under Mm. My 
only purpose is to get on with the war.”i 

Thus, long before the Lansdowne memorandum, thoughts of an 
alternative Government, of a new combination between Carson 
and Lloyd George, were already forming in that busy political 
mind. There was at least one other Minister who was aware of 
the developing situation, the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
When the death of Lord Kitchener left the War Office vacant, 
Mr. Bonar Law went to Mr. Asquith. “You must,” he advised 
him, “ appoint L. G. He wants the job and you will have to give 
it to him. You had better do it with a good grace. ... If you 
stand in his way he will probably crush you.”® Nor was the keen 
eye of an anxious wife deceived. Mrs. Asquith wrote in her 
Diary on the day Mr. Lloyd George was appointed Secretary of 
State for War: “ We are out, it is only a question of time when 
we s ball have to leave Downing Street. ” ® 

On the subject of the Prime Minister, Sir Edward Carson and 
Mr. Bonar Law were, as we have seen, in disagreement. The 
latter thought him indispensable to the Government, the former 
took him to be the chief cause of its infirmities. Not that Carson 
had any sort of grudge against Mr. Asquith; on the contrary, if 
partiality counted, there was a personal liking and the com¬ 
radeship of the Bar. Thus upon the death of Raymond Asquith 
(in battle in September 1916) it was natural for Carson to express 
“ on my own behalf the feeling, which I am sure the whole House 
will re-echo, of deep sympathy and affection towards the Prime 
Minister, who, in the time of his sorrow, is carrying the whole 
burden of the sorrow of his country.” 

And Carson said to Lord Riddell about that time “ that 
Mr. A. presided with great dignity at the Cabinet, and that he 
regarded him with feelings of friendsMp and affection.”* 

On the other hand Carson felt strongly—he had left the 
Coalition in this fixed behef—that Mr. Asquith’s temporising 
habit was fatal to the conduct of the war. His own strong and 
positive mind set a high value on decision. When briefed with 
other Counsel he would have long consultations and hear all 

1 War Diary, pp. 205-6. ® Ibid., p. 235. 

s The Autobiography of Margot Asquith, ii., p. 245. 

^ WcLT DiMry, p, 244 (for March. 10th, 1917)^ 
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opinions; but, before going into court, Carson decided upon 
some definite course of procedure. “ Vacillation and uncer¬ 
tainty,” in his opinion, “ were always fatal.” So he said to 
Lord Riddell of Asquith: “ Mr. A. had been a failure during the 
war, as he had endeavoured to conduct public affairs in the 
same way as he had done during times of peace. Compromise 
and finesse were all very well in peace-time but fatal during a 
war.” 

Carson, then, who owed no allegiance to Asquith, and who was 
accustomed to act upon his judgment without fear or favour, 
was working openly to change the administration, in which 
cause he found growing support both in Parliament and the 
Press. He had his Unionist War Committee behind him; Lord 
Milner, who inspired The Times, and Mr. Gwynne, who edited 
the Morning Post, cordially agreed with him. Lord Northcliffe, 
who was neither his ally nor his friend, for his own reasons 
worked in the same direction. They all believed that under Mr. 
Asquith the war could not be won. 

Was the Prime Minister maligned or did he deserve this 
censure? Mr. Lloyd George may be called an interested witness; 
but his opinion is worth quoting. “ Asquith’s will,” he says in 
his War Memoirs, “ became visibly flabbier, tardier and more 
flaccid under the strain of war.’’^ There were many at the time, 
and more in retrospection, who preferred King Log to King 
Stork; but there is one piece of testimony which will have its 
weight with the judicious reader. Lord Curzon, writing to Lord 
Lansdowne on the 8rd December, 1916, said, “ Had one felt 
that reconstitution by and under the present Prime Minister 
was possible, we should all have preferred to try it. But we know 
that with him as Chairman, either of the Cabinet or the War 
Committee, it is absolutely impossible to win the war.”* If this 
was the opinion of those of his Conservative colleagues who 
preferred Mr. Asquith to Mr. Lloyd George, it could hardly 
have been without foundation. 

We have seen how the attack of his old friend Carson in the 
Nigerian debate shook Bonar Law, and there was another 
friend, closer and more assiduous, who worked to convert this 
shock into explosive energy. “ I doubt,” says Mr. Lloyd George 
1 Vol. ii., p. 1009. * Life of Lord Xamdoiene (Newton), pp. 452-8. 
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in Ms War Memoirs, “ whether Mr. Bonar Law would have 
taken the final step of threatened disruption had it not been 
for his fear of the lash of Carson’s terrible tongue. Lord Beaver- 
brook knew this well, and made full use of it to persuade his 
friend to rise to the greatest opportunity of his career.” Like a 
busy shuttle, Sir Max Aitken went between Lloyd George and 
Bonar Law, persuading either that the other was his natural 
ally. Max found his friend, as he describes it, “ sticky.” “ The 
root cause of the trouble,” Lord Beaverbrook afterwards wrote, 
“ was that Bonar Law had formed the opinion that in matters 
of office and power Lloyd George was a self-seeker and a man 
who considered no interest except his own.” It was difficult to 
shake the possibly unreasonable prejudice that “ Lloyd George’s 
plans boiled down to one simple proposal—to put Asquith out 
and to put himself in.” 

There was another factor which had its influence in the 
negotiations. Sir William Robertson, at that time C.I.G.S., 
jealously guarded the right of the General Staff to conduct 
military affairs without political interference. The new Secretary 
of State solicitously endeavoured to persuade his military 
colleague to go to Russia: but the gruff old soldier replied that 
“ he did not want to run the risk of meeting the same fate as 
Kitchener,” and “ did not see what good he could do if he were 
in Russia.” When Mr. Balfour and Mr. Asquith obligingly 
added their influence, Sir William Robertson “ did not argue 
with them, but simply reiterated his ‘No.’ ” It was therefore 
not altogether unreasonable in Bonar Law to suspect that 
“ Lloyd George’s plan of a new executive War Council was . . . 
a scheme for side-stepping Sir William Robertson’s authority.”^ 

These suspicions in the mind of Mr. Bonar Law were broken 
down in a series of conversations which occupied the latter part 
of November, and are recorded by Lord Beaverbrook. Thus 
there was a meeting between Carson, Bonar Law and Lloyd 
George on the 20th, a meeting between Bonar Law and Carson 
on the 21st and a meeting between Bonar Law, Lloyd George 
and Carson on the 25th. In these conversations “ Bonar Law 
got the impression that Carson was not really working intimately 

1 The whole story is graphically set forth in Lord Beaverbrook’s Politicians 
and the War, S5 etseq. ^ 
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with Lloyd George,and Aitken formed the opinion that 
Carson “ shared some of Bonar Law’s doubts about Lloyd 
George.” And they were both right. Despairing of the Prime 
Minister, Carson had turned to the Secretary of State for War 
as the only practicable alternative; if doubts assailed him he 
thrust them aside, and went straight forward, after his custom, 
upon a mind made up. 

Experience teaches the historian to be a little wary of the 
testimony of Mr. Lloyd George, yet as he was one of the three 
chiefly concerned in this affair his evidence must be cited. Sir 
Edward Carson,” he says in his War Memoirs, ‘‘ was for push¬ 
ing Mr. Asquith out of the Premiership. He argued that any 
shifts like a War Committee, whatever its composition, must 
necessarily fail so long as the chief responsible authority was 
vested in Mr. Asquith. Certain Ministers whom he named would 
be constantly at his ear and poisoning him against the new 
Committee, and postponing, modifying and thwarting its 
decisions. Mr. Bonar Law was emphatically of the opinion that 
it was desirable for the sake of preserving the national unity 
that Mr. Asquith should retain his position as Prime Minister. 
He dreaded anything like a split in the Cabinet at such a junc¬ 
ture. ... I was also in favour of retaining Mr. Asquith as Prime 
Minister provided he left the new Committee full and unfettered 
powers to direct the war. It is rather significant that at this 
stage not one of us (except Sir Edward Carson) contemplated 
Mr. Asquith’s retirement, and consequently there was nothing 
said at any of our interviews as to his possible successor. 

It might also be said that, of the three, only Carson had no 
ties to consider of loyalty to a colleague and to a chief. 

At a meeting on the 25th this little cabal prepared a scheme 
which that night Mr. Bonar Law laid before the Prime Minister. 
It was for a War Council with Mr. Asquith as president, Mr. 
Lloyd George as chairman, and Mr. Bonar Law and Sir Edward 
Carson as members, which should take the place of the larger 
War Committee of the Cabinet and devote itself wholly and 
continuously to the conduct of the war. Mr. Asquith, in a letter 
to Bonar Law written next day, rejected the proposal. He 
admitted that there was too much talk and consequent waste 
1 War Memoirs, vol. ii., p. 981. 
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of time at the War Committee but it had nevertheless done 
valuable work, and he did not see how any body of the kind 
would work unless the heads of the War Ofl&ce and the Admiralty 
were members of it. 

“ As regards Carson,” Mr. Asquith continued, “ for whom, 
as you know, I have the greatest personal regard, I do not see 
how it would be possible, in order to secure his services, to pass 
over Balfour, or Curzon, or McKenna, all of whom have the 
advantage of intimate knowledge of the secret history of the 
last twelve months. That he should be admitted over their 
heads at this stage to the inner circle of the Government is a 
step which, I believe, would be deeply resented, not only by 
them and my political friends, but by almost all your Unionist 
colleagues. It would be universally believed to be the price 
paid for shutting the mouth of our most formidable Parliamen¬ 
tary critic—a manifest sign of weakness and cowardice. As to 
Lloyd George, you know as well as I do both his qualities and 
his defects. He has many qualities that would fit him for the 
first place, but he lacks the one thing needful—he does not 
inspire trust. ... Here again, there is one construction, and one 
only, that could be put on the new arrangement—that it has 
been engineered by him with the purpose, not perhaps at the 
moment, but as soon as a fitting pretext could be found, of his 
displacing me. 

“ In short, the plan could not, in my opinion, be carried out 
without fatally impairing the confidence of loyal and valued 
colleagues, and undermining my own authority.” 

Thus the a.pproach of Bonar Law had failed, and it became 
the turn of Lloyd George to try a fall with Mr. Asquith. On 
Friday, the 1st December, 1916, he addressed a memorandum 
to the Prime Minister proposing a War Committee of three with 
“ full powers, subject to the supreme control of the Prime 
Minister, to direct all questions connected with the war.” 
The Prime Minister replied the same day with counter-pro¬ 
posals—that the War Committee be reconstructed on lines more 
concentrated and more efficient; but that “ the Prime Minister 
must be its Chairman ” and that a Committee of National 
Organisation be formed “ to deal with the purely domestic 
side of war problems.” He would not part with his power. 
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which lay in the Cabinet: ‘‘ The Cabinet,” he concluded, “ would 
in all cases have ultimate authority.” Mr. Asquith then replied, 
in effect, to the proposal of one War Council with a proposal of 
two, and here he put himself in line with the Unionist members 
of his Government, except Mr. Bonar Law. 

Mr. Bonar Law, indeed, had met his Unionist colleagues the 
day before and had opened out to them the plan of a War 
Council with Mr. Lloyd George as chairman. They had seen in 
it only a plan for making a dictator of the Secretary of State 
for War, whom they neither liked nor trusted and they had 
retorted upon Mr. Bonar Law with this alternative of two 
Committees. 

Thus Mr. Asquith was getting his forces into line. Within 
the Government, with his Liberal colleagues, except Mr. Lloyd 
George, and his Conservative colleagues, except Mr. Bonar Law 
(as he thought) behind him, he must have felt himself the 
stronger. But his letter was nevertheless pacific and concilia¬ 
tory; it offered terms. Mr. Asquith had no desire for another 
crisis within his Government—or without. 

Without—there, for Mr. Asquith, lay the menace. He might 
be sure of the majority of his Cabinet; but he could no longer 
be sure of the majority of Parliament or of the country. Lloyd 
George, like Glendower, could raise Wales behind him; Lord 
Derby, who might be expected to go with Lloyd George, com¬ 
manded Lancashire; Bonar Law as Conservative Leader was 
in control of the party machine, and behind them stood Carson, 
with his Unionist War Committee, his formidable appeal to 
Nationalism, to Mercantilism, to the fighting instincts of the 
nation. Carson was the decisive force in that crisis. With 
Lloyd George Mr. Asquith could deal if he could isolate him 
from Bonar Law; but Bonar Law, as Asquith must have sus¬ 
pected, was under the sway of Carson. And Carson’s mind was 
made up. ‘‘ His instinct,” says Lord Beaverbrook shrewdly, 

had penetrated to the belief that we were faced by a menace 
which might be described as respectable defeatism. Carson’s 
judgment was determined and his position unassailable. He 
was convinced beyond argument. He was a strong reserve in a 
great emergency.” 

Could Mr. Asquith hope to shake Carson in his purpose ? 
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It must have seemed to the Prime Minister in that critical 
week-end well worth his while to try. “ I drove down to Walmer 
yesterday [Saturday] afternoon,” Asquith wrote, “hoping to 
find sunshine and peace.” Walmer Castle stands by Deal and 
Deal is within easy reach of Birchington. 



Chaptek XXII 


The Fall of Asquith 

Two telephone calls - Crisis with a big C ~ Little red boxes - In the friendliest 
spirit - Breakfast conversation ~ Carson to Bonar Law - The ruin of Asquith - 
The Conservative Ministers - Meeting at the Palace — Carson chooses — The 
Admiralty - The War Council, 

On the day that Mr. Lloyd George received this polite rebuff 
from the Prime Minister, Carson lingered in Town expecting 
news which did not come. “ I went down to Birchington by early 
train,” Lady Carson notes in her Diary under the date of Friday, 
December 1st, 1916, “ Edward came in the evening with Charles 
Gill, as Lloyd George asked him to stay, but he never heard 
a word from him all day. Edward and Lloyd George are decided 
something must be done. Asquith is wobbling all over the shop 
more than ever.” Carson was never happier than at Birchington, 
with his wife and Charles Gill, one of his oldest and dearest of 
friends, for companions; but that week-end was destined to be 
broken and brief. 

Lloyd George at that time must have felt himself in an almost 
desperate situation. Late on the Friday night he had met Bonar 
Law at Max Aitken’s rooms in the Hyde Park Hotel, but had 
found him undecided. Bonar Law, indeed, was still endeavouring 
to make up his mind, if one may judge by his letter to Lans- 
downe on the Friday: I recommended both Asquith and George 
to have it out with each other, and I consider, therefore, that 
for the moment the matter is out of my hands.” His Unionist 
colleagues had been pressing him to give up Lloyd George, and 
his interest and inclination were alike uncertain. The mind of 
Bonar Law had to be turned to the sticking-point, or the game 
was lost, and Lloyd George may well have thought that only 
Carson could do it. 

Thus it came about that on Saturday, the 2nd December, 
1916, the telephone bell at the Birchington bungalow rang twice. 
The first call was from the Secretary of State for War. ‘‘ Lloyd 
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George telephoned for Edward,” Lady Carson wrote in her Diary, 
‘‘ as he felt deserted. So he went up.” The second call was from 
Mrs. Asquith. They were at Walmer, Mr. Asquith being Warden 
of the Cinque Ports. Curzon, writing to Lansdowne, said that 
Asquith had “ slipped away ” to Walmer, with characteristic 
nonchalance but as Walmer was at Deal and Deal within easy 
reach of Birchington, Lady Carson may have been nearer the 
truth when she noted in her Diary: Asquith has gone away 
to Walmer thinking he will see Edward.” 

Whatever the impulse, it came too late. When Mrs. Asquith 
asked for Sir Edward, Lady Carson replied that he had gone to 
London. London ! ” Mrs. Asquith exclaimed, “ why has he 
gone to London? ” and without waiting for a reply hung up 
the receiver. Soon after 11 o’clock on Sunday morning Mr. 
Asquith was on his way back to Town. 

That Mr. Asquith hoped to see Carson that week-end is merely 
a surmise which rests on a telephone call; what is certain is that 
they were both brought to London by the same cause. I was 
forced back by Bongie and Montagu and Rufus,” Asquith wrote, 
‘‘to grapple with a ‘ Crisis ’—^this time with a very big C.” 
Edwin Montagu, who stood very close to Asquith, had, indeed, 
summoned the Prime Minister to Town with an alarming letter. 
He reported asituation “probably irretrievably serious.” He had 
spent “ an hour of hard fighting with Lloyd George,” and feared 
he had committed himself, “ though there is always a chance....” 

Lloyd George seemed to be determined on having his small 
War Council without the Prime Minister; otherwise he and 
Derby would go, and it would then be impossible for Bonar Law 
to remain. There would be a frightful crisis ; and Lloyd George 
and his friends would be able to say that they had broken up the 
Government “ because they saw no prospect of improvement.” 

This piece of frightfulness was obviously intended to put the 
Prime Minister in a mood to accept terms, and, as we shall see, 
it had its effect. Sunday was a troublous day not only for Mr. 
Asquith but for Mr. Lloyd George also, everything being then 
in the balance. “ Edward,” Lady Carson noted in her Diary that 
night, “ went off to breakfast with Lord Derby: LI. G. there 
too. Lord Derby and LI. G. will resign if Asquith doesn’t agree 
to small War Council. A. is rushing back to London. Mr. Gwynne, 
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Mr. Blumenfeld, Mr. Robinson, all came in with different tales, 
the only really true one—all the Unionists in the Cabinet 
resigned, then wanted their little red boxes and withdrew. Bonar 
Law can’t make up his mind, but is slowly realising he wants 
to pull himself out of his mess by Edward . . . the Unionists in 
the Cabinet want Edward kept out of the Cabinet at all costs.” 

This vignette does not quite adequately describe the activities 
of the Conservative part of the Cabinet. Lord Lansdowne had 
gone down to Bowood; Mr. Balfour was ill in bed, and the rest 
were put in ill humour by certain inspired articles in the Press. 
They resented the beating-up of the Conservative Party by 
Carson; they suspected Bonar Law of an intrigue of which they 
had been imperfectly informed; they had no desire to exchange 
an easy rule for a restless dictatorship. Yet they foresaw that if 
Mr. Asquith dismissed Mr. Lloyd George, the latter and his 
allies would lead a victorious movement in the House and in 
the coxmtry; they therefore urged the Prime Minister to tender 
the resignation of the Government, calculating that Mr. Lloyd 
George would be asked to form an alternative Government and 
that he would either fail or be forced to make terms with Mr. 
Asquith and themselves. 

This resolution they put in the hands of Mr. Bonar Law, who 
went alone to the Prime Minister, and, without showing him the 
resolution, told him the general effect: ‘‘ His [Mr. Bonar Law’s] 
message,” says Lord Crewe, ‘‘ was curtly delivered, but in 
further conversation it was implied that the demand of resigna¬ 
tion was not made in Mr. Lloyd George’s interest but that the 
Government might be reconstructed.” 

That Mr, Asquith understood this somewhat subtle intention 
is not quite clear. It would rather appear that he thought himself 
deserted by his Conservative colleagues; and was therefore in 
a mood to come to terms. Mr. Asquith and I,” says Mr. Lloyd 
George of that Sunday afternoon, ‘‘ discussed the whole situa¬ 
tion in the friendliest spirit and ultimately came to a complete 
understanding.”! As to the friendliness, there might be two 
opinions. 2 Mr. Lloyd George, himseK, quotes the hard saying— 

! War Memoirs, vol. ii., p. 987. 

V very bitter. Evidently he conceals his feelings from L. G.” 

---Lord HtddeWs War Diary for 6th December, 1916, p. 223. 
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“ There is no friendship at the top,” and we may here remember 
also John Dryden’s warning—‘‘ The politician neither loves nor 
hates.” Nor was the understanding complete, for the question 
of personnel had still to be considered; but on the main question 
of a smaller War Committee with greater powers there seems to 
have been agreement. Mr. Asquith stipulated that he was to 
have “ supreme and effective control of war policy ”; that the 
chairman was to report to him daily; that its conclusions were 
to be subject to his approval or veto, and that he could at his 
own discretion attend its meetings. 

Carson used afterwards to say that Mr. Asquith by these terms 
had got all he required; that if the Prime Minister cared to attend 
and preside over every sitting no one could have prevented him 
and that he made a mistake in going back upon this settlement. 

But Asquith,” so Carson summarised the change of mind, 
“mentioned it to McKenna, who said, ‘Have nothing to do with 
it; you are indispensable’—and this proved the ruin of Asquith.” 

Be the friendliness what it might be, written evidence was 
thought to be desirable. Mr. Edwin Montagu, who “ kept a leg 
in each camp,” tried hard that Sunday night to persuade Mr. 
Asquith to put the agreement in writing and send it to Mr. Lloyd 
George. There, however, he failed. The Prime Minister would go 
no further than to make an official statement, which was issued 
at 11.45 p.m., that he had advised the King to consent to a 
reconstruction of the Government. This, however, was thought 
to convey that Mr. Lloyd George had won his point. For when 
Sir Edward Carson met Lord Derby and Mr. Lloyd George again 
at breakfast on the Monday morning, there were proposals for 
the new Administration. “ Lloyd George,” Lady Carson noted 
in her Diary, “ suggests Admiralty with a good second, as he 
has in Lord Derby; and, of course, only Lloyd George, Edward 
and Bonar Law on the War Council.” 

Thus at breakfast on the Monday morning; but already the 
situation was losing its brief aspect of certainty. When they saw 
the notice of reconstruction in their morning papers, Mr. Asquith’s 
Liberal colleagues came crowding in upon him to express their 
surprise and dismay. Point was given to their protests by an 
article in The Times, telling the story of the crisis and insulting 
the Prime Minister on his defeat. Various Conservative Ministers 
y 0:C' , . ' ' 
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besides dropped in to throw a new light upon the motive of 
their resignation. Thus incensed and fortified the Prime Minister 
refused to see the Secretary of State for War or to give him any 
satisfaction through that sedulous go-between, Mr. Edwin 
Montagu. All that day the Man of Destiny was kept dangling 
while the Prime Minister, behind closed doors, debated the 
possibilities of getting on without him. For this, as far as the 
Cabinet went, he had the assurance of all his Liberal colleagues, 
and all his Conservative Ministers except Mr. Bonar Law, Lord 
Derby and Mr. Balfour. For the support of the last-named he 
had reason to hope, if for no other reason, because Mr. Lloyd 
George had recently expressed a strong opinion about Mr. 
Balfour’s work at the Board of Admiralty. Nevertheless, as the 
First Lord had been in bed throughout the crisis, his position, 
which was to be decisive, remained unknown. 

As for Bonar Law, if he still hesitated, he was being screwed 
to the sticking-point. To that end Carson wrote on the Monday 
night: 

Confidential. 5, Eaton Place, S.W. 

December Mh, 16. 

My beau Bonae Law, —I am convinced after our talk 
this evening that no patchwork is possible. It would be unreal 
and couldn’t last—a system founded on mistrust and jealousy 
and dislike is doomed to failure and in a crisis like the present 
it would really be disastrous on this account to the country. 
The only solution I can see is for the P.M. to resign and for 
L. G. to form a Government—a very small one. If the House 
won’t support it he should go to the country and we would 
know where we are. I quite admit that the want of patriotism 
of many Liberals may raise a good deal of opposition but it 
will either be overcome or it will lead to peace, and in this 
latter case we will not be worse off than in the gulf to which 
we are now heading. If the country is sound everything will 
come right. If not (and I think every day under the present 
regime is producing pacifists) we will save further sacrifice. 

“ I am breakfasting with Derby and L. G. to-morrow and 
will state my view. ■ , 

Yours sincerely, 

“ Edward Carson.” 
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By Monday night, nevertheless, Mr. Asquith felt himself 
strong enough to reject the proposals of the Secretary of State 
for War. That night he wrote to Mr. Lloyd George a cold and 
disinheriting letter. He had been authorised by the King to 
accept the resignation of his colleagues and form a new Govern¬ 
ment. He started therefore with a clean slate. As for the new 
War Committee, the Prime Minister must be chairman and must 
also decide on the capacity of the men who were to sit on it for 
the work they had to do. Mr. Balfour was necessary to the 
Board of Admiralty: 

“ I must add that Sir Edward Carson (for whom personally, 
and in every other way, I have the greatest regard) is not from 
the only point of view which is significant to me (namely the 
most effective prosecution of the war), the man qualified among 
my colleagues, present and past, to be a Member of the War 
Committee.” 

This decision, as Carson has said, was the ruin of Mr. Asquith. 
On Tuesday morning Edward went again,” Lady Carson noted 
in her Diary, “ to breakfast with Lord Derby. B. L. and LI. G. 
were there. B. L. is strong for Edward now ! ” The combination 
assured to Lloyd George power equal to his purpose. Later in 
the morning he wrote the Prime Minister. First he recapitulated 
the history of the crisis. ‘‘ I have more than once,” he proceeded, 
“ asked to be released from my responsibility for a policy with 
which I was in thorough disagreement. ... We have thrown 
away opportunity after opportunity and I am convinced, after 
deep and anxious reflection, that it is my duty to leave the 
Government in order to inform the people of the real condition 
of affairs, and to give them an opportunity, before it is too l^'te, 
to save their native land from a disaster which is inevitable if the 
present methods are longer persisted in. As all delay is fatal in 
war, I place my office without further parley at your disposal. 

The Prime Minister did not accept the challenge; but tendered 
his own resignation that same day, and that night the King sent 
for Bonar Law. He will have to say he cannot form a Govern¬ 
ment and then L, G, must,” Lady Carson noted in her Diary (on 
Tuesday, 5th December, 1916). LI. G. came here at 10 (p.m.). 
I just waited to wish him luck. . . . He said, He and I are 
going to see this through,’ meaning Edward. B. L. is there now 
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and Addison, and they are making a Cabinet in Edward’s room, 
and I am waiting impatiently. I am sure that E. and LL G. can 
manage it and all will be well.” 

So it might seem to Lady Carson; but the situation was still 
cloudily uncertain. That day (Tuesday) those Conservative 
Ministers who adhered to Mr. Asquith—chiefly Lord Curzon, 
Lord Robert Cecil and Austen Chamberlain—sent Walter Long 
to the Colonial OflBce to summon Bonar Law to the India Office 
where they proposed to call him to account. But their leader, 
showing a higher spirit than was usual with him, indignantly 
refused their summons and himself called a meeting at the 
Colonial Office, the upshot of which was that these Conservative 
Ministers again sent their resignations to Mr. Asquith. And 
Lord Curzon, it appears, went so far as to give the Prime 
Minister the fatal assurance that he and his Conservative col¬ 
leagues would refuse to serve in any alternative Administration, 
either under Mr. Lloyd George or under Mr. Bonar Law. 

On Wednesday, the 6th December, Sir Edward Carson, Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar Law held their morning meeting at 
Pembroke Lodge. The Conservatives being divided they saw the 
importance of Mr. Balfour, whose influence was strong enough to 
swing the uncertain either way. Bonar Law and Lloyd George 
went therefore together to see him; but the First Lord would give 
no decision pending a conference at Buckingham Palace, which 
he hoped might clear up uncertainties. 

Thus it came about that on Wednesday there was a meeting 
at the Palace of Mr. Asquith, Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Balfour, Mr, 
Lloyd George and Mr. Henderson, at which Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Bonar Law diffidently disputed the first place in the 
Government. Either would willingly have passed it to the other; 
but neither would take it unless Mr. Asquith would accept a 
place in the Administration. 

Mr. Asquith refused on the ground that one who had been so 
long a Prime Minister could not be expected to serve as a 
subordinate. Mr. Lloyd George says that Mr. Asquith was 
bitter; Lord Beaverbrook reports (no doubt on the authority of 
Bonar Law) that his manner was ‘‘ like that of a schoolboy who 
has got an unexpected half-holiday,” and conjectures that 
Mr. Asquith was still under the illusion that no Government 
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could be formed without him. There is some support for this 
explanation of the mind of the Prime Minister in the Westminster 
Gazette of the Wednesday night. “ In the event,” said that 
newspaper, “ of Mr. Lloyd George refusing or being unable to 
form a Government, it seems probable that Mr. Asquith will 
again be sent for.” Mr. J. A. Spender, editor of the Westminster 
Gazette, was a close friend of the Prime Minister. When Mr. Bonar 
Law pressed Mr. Asquith on the subjeet, he replied by letter that 
ten of his late Liberal colleagues were “ unanimously of opinion 
that I ought not to join your Government.” 

Partly doubt and partly bashfulness kept up the uncertainty. 
“ Bonar Law,” Lady Carson notes (on Wednesday, Dec. 6th), 
“ told the King he couldn’t form a Government so Lloyd George 
is to do it, so it may fall back on B. L. after all. Edward has been 
seeing people all day. . . . Edward has gone to see L. G. at War 
Office.” At this point, then, there remained these two—Bonar 
Law and Lloyd George, either ready, as both professed, to 
support the other. They referred their dilemma to Carson who 
stood, like Warwick the King Maker, behind them. 

Carson, weighing their respective claims, might have pre¬ 
ferred Bonar Law as more likely to follow a Conservative 
policy; but he had to consider the composition of the House 
of Commons, and thought that Lloyd George could better 
command Radical and Labour support. He therefore decided 
for Lloyd George. 

This decision made, Bonar Law was sent to Balfour, whom he 
found sitting in his bedroom in a dressing-gown, and offered him 
the Foreign Office. “ Well, you hold a pistol to my head—I must 
accept,” said Balfour, and thereby any doubt of Conservative 
support was removed. In the event, as Mr. J. A. Spender dryly 
remarks, there were not enough pistols to go round. Mr. Asquith 
discovered too late the value of those pledges which, he had 
supposed, made him indispensable. Only his Liberal colleagues of 
the Cabinet remained true to him in his fall. The Conservative 
members of his Government, including Lord Curzon, who had 
given him the pledge, trooped into the Administration, nc^^we 
may be sure, because they “ wanted their little red boxes, but 
because they thought themselves indispensable to the service of 
their comtry. Their adhesion, however, came on the Thursday. 
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In the meantime Lloyd George’s “affable familiar ghost,” 
Dr. Addison, was busy in the Liberal Party—and could assure his 
friend, by Wednesday evening, of 126 Liberal M.P.s definitely 
promised and more coming in. 

Dr. Addison burst into the War Office with this news after 
the main question had been decided between Lloyd George, 
Bonar Law and Carson, and while the various offices were being 
allocated. One of the Whips was in the act of reading the list to 
be filled in, and had come to the name of the Munitions Depart¬ 
ment. “ I want that,” said Dr. Addison—and got it. 

Bonar Law had gone to the Palace to inform the King that he 
felt himself unequal to the charge of forming a Ministry. Carson 
and Lloyd George were standing together at the window, 
looking out upon the vast expectant throng which filled White¬ 
hall, when the summons came to Mr. Lloyd George to go to the 
Palace. 

“ Go,” said Carson grimly, “ and take what is coming to you,” 
and as Lloyd George passed out into Whitehall he was almost 
overwhelmed by the cheers of that great crowd. 

Which when the people 
Had the full view of such a noise arose 
As the shrouds make at sea in a stiff tempest, 

As loud and to as many tunes. 

The people of London wanted to be done with the politic 
delays, compromises and hesitations of the Asquith Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Mr. Lloyd George told His Majesty that with the help of Mr. 
Bonar Law he hoped to be able to form a Government, and that 
if support failed him in the House of Commons, he would propose 
to dissolve Parliament and go to the country. 

On Thursday, Lloyd George met the Labour Party, and offered 
them terms, including a seat in the War Council for Mr. Hender¬ 
son, the creation of a Labour Department, several Under- 
Secretaryships and various commitments in policy. Thus Mr. 
Lloyd George, having secured himself on every side, on Thursday 
evening went to the Palace again and kissed hands as Prime 
Mfiiister. 

As for Carson, according to Lord Beaverbrook, “ the moment 
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that Asquith’s fall was accomplished, a kind of incuriousness 
seemed to descend upon him. He was like a man whose task is 
accomplished. He made no claim for himself. ^ 

He did indeed refuse the only office which could really have 
tempted him. As they were going over the list of vacancies 
Lloyd George said, “ There’s the Lord Chancellor. That wiU be 
for you, Carson.” 

“ No,” said Carson, “ that will not be for me,” and he ex¬ 
plained that there might be difficulty with the Government over 
Ireland, in which case, should he think it right to resign, he would 
not have it said that a resignation was no sacrifice which carried 
with it a pension of £6,000 a year. 

In the event he went to the Admiralty, which, according to 
Lord Beaverbrook, he “ really did not want,” with a seat on the 
War Council when naval and military matters were being 
discussed. “ We shall have to go and live at the Admiralty,” 
Lady Carson noted in her Diary, on Friday. “ Sir John Jellicoe 
came to see Edward after dinner. Sir Robert Finlay came^in 
after tea. He is going to be Lord Chancellor. He is so pleased.” 

We may take it as reasonably certain that Carson used his 
influence to find a seat on the War Council for his friend Lord 
Milner, with whom all through those times he was in close touch. 

On Friday, Carson went to the House of Lords, where the 
Slingsby Appeal was being somewhat contemptuously dismissed, 
and then to the War Office, where he congratulated the new 
Prime Minister on that change which he, more than any other 
man, had brought about. Carson had worked for the fall of Mr. 
Asquith, because he felt, as most men felt at that time, that 
under his leadership, there could be neither decision nor victory. 
There was, besides, the system, ponderous and ineffectual. 
most a year before, on the 2nd November, 1916, when explaining 
his own resignation, Carson had condemned as disastrous in war 
the Cabinet of twenty-two which then existed. “ What is wanted 
for war-time,” he said, “ is a small number, the smaller the 
better, of competent men sitting not once a week but from day 
to day with the best expert advisers they can get working out 
the problems that arise in the course of the day.” Mr. Asquith 
had preferred his War Committee inside the Cabinet, of which 
1 Politicians and the TFar, p. 335. 
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Carson added, “ I would much prefer to see the right hon. 
gentleman cut his Cabinet down even to five or six from twenty- 
two, placing on those five or six the whole burden of responsi¬ 
bility, and then the country would know there was no divided 
responsibility or anything of that kind.” For that system he 
had worked; in that cause he had won. 

“ Edward attended the War Council,” Lady Carson notes in 
her Diary on Saturday, December 9th, 1916, “ he says more 
was done in a few hours than used to be done in a year.” 








Chapter XXIII 
First Lord 

“ Very much at sea ” - Justice - Munitions - Sleepless nights - Jellicoe - Beatty. 

We get a hint of the new First Lord’s conception of his work at 
the Board of Admiralty in a letter of the 13th December, 1916, 
to his friend Gibson Bowles. “ I feel full of responsibility,” 
Carson wrote, “ but you may be quite sure I will try to get the 
fullest play for the Navy; and I don’t intend to become an 
amateur in naval strategy or tactics. The submarine peril is a 
deadly one, and I am turning all attention to it.” 

These simple principles, not to meddle in strategy or tactics, 
but to give the Navy the fullest play, were the guiding rules 
that the Minister laid down for himself from the beginning. In 
his first day at the Admiralty, he called into his room all the 
principal officers and said to them, “ Now, gentlemen, I think 
we should know one another. Some of you may possibly have 
heard of me as a lawyer of some eminence; but that is not why 
I am here. I am here, gentlemen, because I know nothing at 
aU about the job. My only great qualification,” he added, “ for 
being put at the head of the Navy is that I am very much at 
sea.” 

They all laughed, and from that moment got on weU together. 
Carson stuck to his resolution not to interfere in technical 
matters. One day Sir Henry Ohver, Deputy Chief of the Naval 
Staff, sent one of his officers to invite the First Lord into the 
room in which they were making dispositions to intercept some 
German ships of which they had news. Carson thanked him. 
“ But if,” he said, “ I go into your room, one officer wiU be told 
off to see that the First Lord has a comfortable chair, and 
another will be showing me the place on the chart, and you will 
be wasting your time, and at the end of it all, my opinion will 
be worth nothing to you.” So Carson declined the kind invita¬ 
tion. If Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. Lloyd George had taken 
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a similar view of their Ministerial duties, the Departments might 
have been saved some trouble and the country some brilliant— 
and costly—adventures. 

Carson held that the chief duty of a Minister in his Department 
was to hold the scales impartially, to see that every officer and 
man in the service had justice and fair treatment, and to give 
a swift and true decision upon points of principle and adminis¬ 
tration. To those ends he devoted a mind well versed both in 
Justice and in human nature, and the Service felt and was 
grateful for this benignant influence. 

A case in point may serve to illustrate this ruling characteristic. 
At a meeting of the Board, when the Secretary was hurrying 
over an item on the agenda, relating to the dismissal of an 
officer—a naval chaplain who had been found unsuitable— 
Carson stopped him and asked for the papers. There being no 
papers on the table, he inquired as to the procedure. Oh,” said 
the Secretary, “ the usual thing, minutes from two Lords for 
submission to the Board.” ‘‘ Which of the Lords present have 
reported ? ” Carson asked. There being no answer—“ Then,” 
said Carson, ‘‘ put this case back, and let me have a report.” 
And then, with a chuckle, ‘‘ I may know nothing about naval 
strategy; but I do know something about legal procedure.” 

And so, throughout, the First Lord was always quick to see 
that no injustice was done, to high or low, in the Department, 
even in the haste and urgencies of war. 

There were more technical matters in which the First Lord 
took an anxious interest. Thus, there had been complaints of 
the ammunition served out to the Fleet both in respect of shells 
which burst on impact instead of perforating the enemy’s 
armour and bursting beyond, and of explosions of the magazines 
of our ships when not in action, without ascertainable cause. 
On the 1st March, 1917, Captain F. C. Dreyer,i who had been 
Sir John Jellicoe’s flag captain in H.M.S. Iron Duke, in the 
Battle of Jutland, was appointed Director of Naval Ordnance, 
in succession to Rear-Admiral Morgan Singer. Captain Dreyer, 
a distinguished gunnery officer, who had made a special study 
of explosives, set himself (in collaboration with the shell manu¬ 
facturers and the Woolwich experts) to design a more efficient 
1 Later, Admiral Sir Frederic Dreyer. 
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type of armour-piercing shells for the great guns of the Fleet, 
and provide them besides with better bursters and fuses. He 
also increased the severity of the inspection and raised the 
standard of excellence of the constituents of the cordite. In the 
course of his investigations he made discoveries which (as 
Carson used to say) gave him as First Lord many a sleepless 
night Some of the cordite and some of the shells already in the 
Fleet’had been served out during the tremendous pressure of war 
work, although they had not passed the established acceptance 
tests. Steps immediate and energetic were taken to replace the 
faulty stuff. The cordite cartridges being marked in lots 
were changed without much difficulty; but those projectiles 
which were not up to standard had no paint-mark on them by 
which they could be told at a glance, but had to be identffie 
by the numbers on their bases, a heavy and tedious job. Carson 
drew a long sigh of relief when this anxious work was done.^ 
Carson, moreover, set himself to know his Department. With 
Admiral Oliver as guide, he made weekly visits to the various 
offices. “ After six months of this,” he said to the Admiral, 1 
shah know enough to make changes.” There were, Imwever, as 
we shall see, changes to be made at once, and the First Lord, 

for aU his modesty, was found equal to the task. 

Carson had come to what was practically a new Board, tor 
Sir John Jellicoe had been transferred from command of the 
Grand Fleet to the Admiralty only a few days before the change 
of Government, and with him Sir Cecil Burney, who had been 
in command of the First Battle Squadron, became Second Sea 
Lord. Rear-Admiral Tudor was Third; Commodore Lionel 
Halsey, who had been serving as Captain of 
Fourth; and Commodore G. M. Paine, Fifth Sea Lord; Mr E. G. 
Pretyman, who had been at the Board of Trade, was Civil Lor , 
and Sir Francis Hopwood (afterwards Lord Southborough) 

additional Civil Lord. - 4 . 1 , 4 . 1 , „ 

Carson struck up a firm and cordial understandmg with h 
First Sea Lord. From the beginning these two liked and trusted 
each other. “ He was in my opinion, for what it was worth, 
Carson said long afterwards of Sir John JelUcoe, “ the best man 

1 See Lord Jellicoe in The Grand Fleet, 1914-16, and The Crisis of the Naocd 
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at his job that I met with in the whole course of the war—^for 
knowledge, calmness, straightness, and the confidence he 
inspired in his officers.” 

I cannot forbear,” says Lord Jellicoe, to mention the 
extreme cordiality of Sir Edward Carson’s relations with the 
Board in general and myself in particular. His devotion to the 
naval service was obvious to all and in him the Navy possessed 
indeed a true and a powerful friend.” 

Together they set about the work of reorganisation. Sir 
Edward,” says Jellicoe, “ very quickly saw the necessity for a 
considerable strengthening of the Staff. In addition to the newly 
formed and rapidly expanding Anti-Submarine Division of the 
Naval Staff, he realised that the Operations Division also needed 
increased strength, and that it was essential to relieve the First 
Sea Lord of the mass of administrative work falling upon his 
shoulders.... In the early spring of 1917 the illogical nature of the 
staff organisation became apparent, in that it had no executive 
functions, and as the result of discussions between Sir Edward 
Carson and myself the decision was taken that the duties of 
the Naval Staff , . . should be made executive, and that the 
First Sea Lord should assume his correct title as Chief of the 
Naval Staff, as he had in fact already assumed the position. 

There are among Carson’s papers a series of letters in the bold 
strong hand of Sir David Beatty, which show how Sir Edward 
Carson made himself acquainted with another side of his duties. 
‘‘Thank you for your letter,” the Commander-in-Chief wrote 
on the 17th December, 1916, “ I am delighted to hear of your 
intention to make periodic visits to the Grand Fleet. I will at 
all times communicate freely with you on questions connected 
with my command. The first essential is to meet. Letters are 
unsatisfactory to commence such an important understanding 
as should exist.” Then Admiral Beatty explained that after 
going to sea to exercise he would be at Rosyth, at the beginning 
of the year, ‘‘where perhaps it may be possible for you to 
come.” . . . “May I congratulate you,” he added, “ on your 
appointment and the Navy on having you at its head.” In the 
second of these letters the visit is more definitely fixed—“ any 
day after the 5th during the following week. . . . There are, of 
1 Lord Jellicoe, The Crisis of the Naval PFar, eli, i. 
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course, many points and questions to consider and discuss which. 

I think would repay giving some little time to them. I am very 
averse from leaving the sea and coming to London because at 
any moment the occasion may arise and that would be a tragedy 
from my point of view if I were not there.” Thus Carson began 
those monthly visits to the Grand Fleet which continued during 
his time at the Admiralty. 

“ I hope,” Beatty wrote to Carson on the 29th March, 1917, 
“ you will persuade the Prime Minister to come to Rosyth. I 
think it is of the very greatest importance that he should have 
personal knowledge of what manner of man I am. We are, it 
seems to me, at a stage of the war when we must face facts. 
We have not been successful in tackling many of the most 
important and really vital questions by our inherent natural 
dislike to looking facts straight in the face. We are led away by 
side issues and hope that the main disagreeablenesses will settle 
themselves, and find in the end that they have grown more 
formidable than they were before. And we are not making use 
‘Or the best use of the brains that we possess. I have written to 
Jellicoe suggesting coming down to Rosyth on the 4th or 5th. 

. But in any case I hope you will be able to get away then, as 
I am sure these conversations are of immense value to me and 
it gives you the opportunity of hearing the sea side of the ques¬ 
tions. Generally speaking I am very disturbed at the outlook 
caused by enemy submarines and raiders. But I feel that they 
both can be defeated,” 

Beatty, as we gather from the correspondence, opened his 
mind freely to Carson upon various subjects on which he felt 
strongly. One was the vexatious delays of the Board in adopting 

his suggestions or answering his letters: 

Illustrative,” as he wrote to Carson, * of the inordinate dis¬ 
like of their Lordships to receive suggestions. But while pre¬ 
tending to disagree in almost every particular, ended by prac¬ 
tically adopting all the recommendations and the principle 
of reorganisation. They remind me of Donna Julia in Don 

Juan.'' . j i.- 

Jellicoe, when Carson referred the matter to him, made his 

defence, and it may be said here that although the two sailop 
had their well-known differences, Beatty assured Carson that, in 
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Ms opinion, Jellicoe was the best equipped man in the Service for 

the post of First Sea Lord. ^ 4. 4.- » t j 

As to my memories of Lord Carson at that time, Lord 

Beatty long afterwards wrote to the author of this book, I can. 
only corroborate—that our relations were of the happiest 
character and no Commander-in-Chief could have experienced a 
closer and more helpful understanding than existed between the 
First Lord and myself during the period we worked together.” 

Carson adopted the method of making notes of all the points 
raised by the Commander-in-Chief, so that they might be con¬ 
sidered by the Board of Admiralty upon his return to WhitehaU. 
By these means, delays and misunderstandings between the 
Fleet and Admiralty were avoided, and many points settled 
which might otherwise have consumed precious time in cor- 
respondence. 










Chapter XXIV 


Submarine 

The new German hope - Jellicoe’s measure - The chase - Jack-the-Giant-Killer - 
The convoy system — Lack of destroyers ~ Lord Riddell — The blockade — America 
to the rescue “• President Wilson and Ireland. 

Beatty need not have feared the tragedy of missing a battle. 
The great and bloody fight of Jutland, which Mr. Lloyd George 
in his letter to Carson had called a “ terrible disaster,” was in 
effect a victory so decisive that the German sailors never again 
ventured to contest the command of the surface of the sea; but 
thenceforth concentrated on the conquest of a darker and more 
shadowy realm. 

To blockade the British Isles by submarine—such was the new 
German hope. And to that end they proposed to sink not only 
British ships on showing the flag, but all ships, British or 
neutral, and at sight. This new policy of '"unrestricted ” sub¬ 
marine warfare was only adopted after a stiff fight between the 
civil and military authorities. " Germany,” von Jagow, the 
Foreign Minister, protested, "will be treated like a mad dog 
against which everybody combines ”; and the Chancellor, 
Bethmann Hollweg, warned the High Command that the United 
States of America would not suffer such an outrage without the 
sharp retaliation of war. Peace approaches were first tried: but 
when Mr. Asquith’s Administration fell, and the new Prime 
Minister declared, on the 19th December, 1916, against the 
German proposal to enter into a conference, then Ludendorft 
took the matter up again with the Chancellor. On January 9th, 
1917, at Pless, in presence of the Emperor, on the advice of 
Hindenburg, the decision was taken: " the unrestricted U-boat 
campaign shall begin on February 1, in full force. 

In the meantime the U-boat commanders had been making 
1 Official History of the War (Naval Operations), vol. iv., pp. 233 et seq. 
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ever broader encroachments upon the flimsy rules of war, and 
the British Admiralty received good warning of the thunder¬ 
bolt within the cloud. Late in October 1916, Admiral Jellicoe 
had written to the Board that the losses in merchant ships might, 
“ by the early summer of 1917 have such a serious effect upon 
the import of food and other necessaries,” as to force the Allies 
to accept an unfavourable peace, and proposed measures to 
meet the menace. The Admiralty urged upon the Government a 
dmilar view of “ the most formidable and the most embarras¬ 
sing ” of all the problems which it had to consider. As we have 
seen from his letter to Gibson Bowles, the First Lord himself 
“ turned all attention ” to this “ deadly peril ” from the day 
he joined the Board. “ The earliest conversations between the 
First Lord and myself,” says Jellicoe, “ had relation to the 
submarine menace, and Sir Edward Carson threw himself whole¬ 
heartedly into the work.” 

One of the first measures of the Board was to form an Anti- 
Submarine Division, at the head of which was put Rear-Admiral 
Duff, who had been Second in Command of the 1st Battle 
Squadron. In the reorganisation of which we have spoken, Rear- 
Admiral Duff became Assistant Chief of the Naval Staff and 
Captain W. W. Fisher was brought from the Fleet to take charge 
of the Anti-Submarine Division. Success in such matters is 
usually the outcome of that painful process called Trial and 
Error. The Admiralty considered many devices, but concentrated 
on several which were directed to the ends of fighting, hunting, 
trapping and confining the submarines. 

The arming of our mercantile marine promised well from past 
experience. In 1915 none of the ships which had been armed had 
been sunk; but as the German submarine improved in power 
and range so it gained advantage over the armed merchantman; 
in December 1916, twelve, and, in January 1917, twenty vessels 
were sunk in spite of their guns. Nevertheless, as Carson pointed 
out in the House of Commons,! of armed merchantmen there 
were almost 70 to 75 per cent, and of unarmed merchantmen 
only 24 per cent, which survived attack, so the Admiralty pressed 
on with this armament in spite of growing losses. The guns 
had at least this advantage, that they compelled the submarine 
1 On 21st February, 1917, Pari. Deb., vol. xc,, c. 865. 
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to keep under water, and depend on torpedoes, of which his 
supply was limited by the smallness of his stowage. 

As for the hunt, everything that could be spared or improvised 
in the way of cruisers, destroyers, submarines, patrol boats and 
armed trawlers was pressed into service. The hydrophone and 
the depth-charge were developed and applied as the fight went 
on. The Admiralty made desperate attempts to close the 
Straits of Dover with barrages of mines and wired nets, and to 
close the outlets of the German harbours with minefields. There 
were, besides, ingenious traps and decoy-ships designed to lure 
the U-boat to destruction. 

All these devices combined had at first but a scanty measure of 
success: the heavy tides and storms of the Channel tangled up 
and swept away the wire nets and barrages; the Germans 
cleared the minefields round their home waters almost as soon 
as they were laid. Moreover, the British mine was a cheap and 
ineffectual machine which either failed to explode or speedily 
filled and sank. On the 29th March and again on the 17th April, 
1917, the Commander-in-Chief wrote urgently to the First Lord 
on the subject. “ I hope,” said Sir David Beatty, “ you get 
something definite out of the Minister of Munitions and 4th 
Sea Lord Conference re Mines. From all Jellicoe told me and all 
that I gleaned of our mines in present use I am more convinced 
than ever that we are entirely dependent upon a mine that will 
go off in sufficient quantities to win the war. We have not started 
to do that yet, and the new Board has been in being five months. 
We must think of it on the largest scale possible or we shall be 
done in and it will be the lack of foresight of the Navy that has 
caused our defeat.” It was not until the Admiralty procured a 
specimen of the greatly superior German mines and had^ it 
copied in large numbers that any real progress was made with 
the laying of minefields. In the meantime the German yards 
were busy. Flights of ever stronger, larger and more powerfully 
armed submarines either broke through the Channel or cruised 
round Cape Wrath, appearing here there and everywhere, lurk¬ 
ing along every approach to our harbours and taking ever 
heavier toll of the incoming and outgoing merchant vessels. 
Everything under every flag, with a few well-calculated excep¬ 
tions, was sunk at sight, so that even the hospital ships were 
Pc 
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driven to abandon their distinctive devices and were armed like 

the others. 

Carson told the House very frankly the difficulties of coming 
to any conclusions as to the success or failure of this uncertain 
and delusive chase. The hunt had got to grips with the quarry 
forty times in eighteen days; the submarine dived and often was 
thought to be sunk; but there could be no certainty unless 
prisoners were taken. He gave illustrations: one case in which 
the captain was killed and the crew taken—an absolute certainty; 
a second in which a transport had struck a submarine, and from 
her own damage showed proof that she had sunk it; a third in 
which two patrol boats had engaged two submarines and re¬ 
ported sinking them both but could bring no absolute proof; a 
fourth in which a submarine was rammed by a destroyer and 
believed to be destroyed; a fifth in which a conning tower was 
run over and struck; a sixth in which a patrol boat collided with 
a submerged object thought to be the submarine she had been 
fighting; the seventh a registered hit on a submarine’s conning 
tower ; an eighth case in which an aeroplane dropped a bomb on a 
U-boat in the act of diving. Such illustrations, as Carson cited 
them to show, only served to illustrate the tantalising uncer¬ 
tainties of the struggle. 1 

Mr. Lloyd George (in his War Memoirs) succumbs to the 
temptation, so strong in the hearts of all of us, to be the hero of 
every fight, the Jack who kills every giant. Those Departments 
of State which might be thought to have had some small hand 
in the business are less a help than a hindrance. As with the War 
Office, which impeded his victorious advances in campaigns 
unrealised, so with the Board of Admiralty in this submarine 
warfare. It existed only to balk his genius and baffle his energy. 
The “ fear-dimmed eyes of our Mall Admirals,” the '' trembling 
hand ” of Sir John Jellicoe; the “ stunned pessimism ” of the 
“ palsied and muddle-headed Admiralty,” their ‘‘ crass and 
cruel ” mishandling of their job, serve as a dark background to 
the foresight, wisdom and courage of the statesman. 

To the historian there seems nothing “ fear-dimmed ” or 
“ paralytic ” about the measures of the Admiralty at that time. 
That the Department moved more slowly than the swift, eager, 
5* Pari. Beb., H. of C., vol, xc„ cc. 1370 et seq,, 21st February, 1917. 
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unimpeded mind of the Prime Minister was in the nature of 
things. If they made mistakes and miscalculations it was because 
they were actively testing every weapon in the search for such 
as might give them victory. 

There was, however, one defence, and that the most successful, 
which they are charged with being slow in adopting, the convoy 
system. The escort of troopships, transport, and other important 
vessels had been undertaken by the Admiralty with notable 
success throughout the war; but the bulk of our mercantile 
marine went their ways unprotected save by the patrols until 
the spring of 1917. 

As a general measure there were certain heavy disadvantages 
in the convoy system which at first swayed the merchant 
service against it. The merchantman, sailing freely by itself, 
could turn round more often, could load and discharge more 
cargoes in a given time, was in every way a more efficient vessel, 
than as one of a fleet, first waiting for the collection of its con¬ 
sorts and then sailing at the pace of the slowest vessel. In the 
same way the loading and unloading and the railway transport 
of the cargoes could be worked more speedily and efficiently 
with a steady flow of ships than with fleets which made a glut 
or a famine on arrival or departure. Convoys, then, from the 
point of view of the mercantile marine, meant a heavy loss in 
the available tonnage.^ The merchantmen preferred, as long 
as the sinkings were comparatively low, to sail at their own 
time and their own speed and take their chances. 

There was another objection to the convoy system, from 
the point of view of the merchantman, in the need to keep 
station ” acurately enough for the purpose. These objections 
were made by ten masters of merchantmen called into confer¬ 
ence by the Admiralty in February 1917. Mr. Lloyd George 
puts down their doubts to the arrogant sense of superiority 
which induces the uniformed chauffeur of a RoUs Royce to 
look down on the driver of what is contemptuously stigmatised 
as a Hin Lizzie." ’’2 BuLt as a matter of fact the skippers con¬ 
sulted were drawn from almost every class of merchant-ship, 
from the liner to the tramp, and their objections were based, 


1 See Fayle, Sea-borne Trade, vol. iii., pp. 9T et $eq. 
2 War Memoirs, vol. iii., p. 1154. 
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not on any contempt for their own service, but on the lack of 
special apparatus, of special training and of the uniform quality 
of fuel with which the Navy was equipped. Moreover, in heavy 
weather, as they pointed out, light vessels and well-laden 
consorts of different speeds and different sailing capacities 
would be difficult to keep together, the more as they were 
deprived of many of their best officers and men by the demands 
of the Navy and the auxiliary services. So far from these objec¬ 
tions being “fallacious and fantastic,” as Mr. Lloyd George calls 
them, bad station-keeping remained a serious danger to the 
end of the war. Thus, in February 1918, we find the Admiralty 
circularising shipowners: “Great improvement in the matter 
of station-keeping is urgently called for, as with the limited 
number of destroyers and other escort craft available, it is 
impossible to afford efficient protection to a convoy scattered 
over an area of several miles.” 

As far as the Atlantic trade was concerned, the chief ports 
of departure belonged to a neutral who refused to allow the 
arrangements of convoy to be made by the Admiralty in her 
home waters, so that the convoy would have had to be met in 
the Atlantic, a rendezvous very difficult to arrange. 

But the chief difficulty of all lay in the lack of sufficient 
destroyers to convoy the mercantile marine. The Grand Fleet 
being the chief piece on the board, without which aU was lost, 
the Admiralty rightly considered that its needs came first, 
and it could not take the sea without a sufficient screen of 
cruisers and destroyers. The numerous “ sideshows ”—Salonika, 
the Persian Gulf, East Africa, as well as the patrols in the North 
Sea, at Dover, in the Channel and the Mediterranean—all made 
heavy demands on the Navy and its auxiliaries. “ It was not,” 
says Lord Jelhcoe, “ until late in 1915 that the number of 
destroyers attached to the Grand Fleet was sufficient to screen 
the Battle Fleet adequately, and an anti-submarine screen for 
the cruisers was not available until the end of 1916.”i And 
when Jellicoe, in 1916, proposed to organise the Scandinavian 
trade into a convoy he was obliged to postulate the laying-up 
of one of his battle squadrons in order to obtain destroyers 

1 See introduction by Lord Jellicoe to The German Submarine War^ by R. H. 
Gibson and Maurice Prendergast. 
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for the work. To organise the convoy system with inadequate 
protection would have been to court wholesale instead of retail 
destruction. Nor is it true to say, as has been alleged by several 
writers who ought to know better, that the Admira ty was 
deceived by a weekly return of entrances and clearances sup¬ 
plied by the Customs authorities, which included small craft 
and coast-wise traffic. This fable is on the face of it grotesque, 
and there is the best authority for saying that the return in 
question was never seriously considered in the Board of 
Admiralty.! 

Thus it was chiefly a question of ways and means, ot sooner 
or later; the objections of the Admiralty rested not on mere 
obstructiveness, as Mr. Lloyd George suggests, but upon prac¬ 
tical grounds. The French coal trade organised in March 1917 
was a convoy in its elementary form, depending rather on route 
protection and night voyages than on station-keeping.^ So in 
its beginnings was the Scandinavian Convoy; the weekly beef- 
trip ” between Holland and the Thames, also a short run, was 
under the escort of the Harwich Force. The Atlantic trade was 
completely beyond our powers, not only because of the difficulty 
of the ports being in neutral hands but because the great force 
of cruisers, armed merchantmen, destroyers and sloops required 
for the work of convoy did not exist. Only when the United 
States entered the war, in April 1917, was it possible even to 
begin to obtain a sufficiency of ships for these duties. 

In the meantime Carson counselled faith, patience, courage. 
‘‘ The nation,” he said, “ must have confidence in us. The 
nation must have patience and I believe the nation will have 
patience if the real situation is told them.” He did not conceal 
the extent of our losses. Last month,” he said, “ nearly half a 
million tons of shipping were sunk. This means, if the same 
rate goes on, nearly six million tons of shipping in the year. 
(This is not British tonnage, which is almost half that amo^t.) 
Plain talking and drastic action in accordance with the situa¬ 
tion lead to confidence. . . . Our people, I believe, if they are 
told it is a question of their sticking it out or the Huns sticking 


1 See Mr. Lloyd George’s War Memoirs, p. 1146, for the charge, a.nd Captain 
Bertram H. Smith, late Trade and Mercantile Movements Division, Admiralty 
War Staff {British Legion Journal, February 1935), for the refutation. 
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it out, will one and all say—^ No matter what they do, we will 
stick it out and see it through to the end,’ The Navy, he 
told them, was doing all that men could do. Let them trust the 
Navy. 

We get an interesting glimpse of these anxious times from 
that excellent journalist, Lord Riddell, who notes in his Diary 
under March 10th, 1917, that he called at the Admiralty by 
appointment to see Sir Edward Carson: 

Suggested he should issue a statement to the Editors 
acquainting them with the seriousness of the position and 
giving details. He said he welcomed the suggestion and would 
prepare and send me a paper. He referred to the fact that we 
had been losing tonnage at the rate of 500,000 tons per month 
and that the diminution of imports proposed by the P.M. 
amounted to only the same figure. The shipping losses are of 
course cumulative, and on the average the tonnage lost each 
month would transport more than 500,000 tons. He considers 
that we shall soon be faced with a serious shortage of food, and 
mentioned that the stock of grain in the country only equals 
the consumption for about three months.” 

On the 5th of April, Riddell called again, and noted that 
Carson “still takes a gloomy view and thinks his colleagues 
too optimistic. He says the Germans are putting out more sub¬ 
marines than we are destroying, and that if the war continues 
the result must be very serious. . . , He referred to the strain 
of his work due to the frequent losses of our ships, and said 
that he often left the office absolutely worn out. He thinks 
Lloyd George’s energy and spirits wonderful, and inquired to 
what I attributed them. I replied, ' Temperament and the 
ability to take short snatches of sleep when exhausted.’ 

The letter thus agreed upon between these two anxious men 
put in extended terms the points noted in the Diary. The posi¬ 
tion was “ very serious”; the losses might be six million tons 
of shipping or thereabouts for the twelve months: “ The nation 
must understand that it may be called upon to make even 
greater sacrifices and that the extent of these must depend in a 
large measure upon an immediate realisation of the position 

1 At the Aldwych Club, 8th March, 1917. 

* Lord RiddeU’s War I)tan/, pp. 234('-49. 
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and upon the institution of rigid economies. . . . The drastic 
restrictions on imports will seriously affect many businesses. 

, . . The public must be convinced that these measures are 
absolutely necessary in the public interest. . . Carson, it is 
plain, spared no pains to make the nation realise its danger 
and its duty. 

There was another question upon which it was natural that 
public opinion should demand assurances—the Blockade. We 
were supposed to be blockading Germany; but here was Germany 
blockading us, and it looked as if the German blockade of 
England might be more effectual than the British blockade of 
Germany. That there had been slackness on the British side 
Carson himself well knew. Three and a half months had elapsed 
before enemy reservists were stopped from going into Germany; 
seven months before we declared a blockade and seized goods 
other than contraband; ten months before we used the most 
powerful lever we possessed, the coal exports, in order to restrain 
the exports of the Scandinavian countries, and thirteen months 
before cotton was made contraband. Was Germany really 
being blockaded even then ? So men grumbled.^ 

There is evidence that the First Lord had been pressing this 
subject both upon the Foreign Office and the Prime Minister. 
Thus on the 20th December, 1916, we find him writing to Mr. 
Lloyd George: 

“ As I told you in a former letter, I am very anxious about 
the conditions of affairs in Holland, as I have had several letters 
and visitors complaining of the weakness there. 

The enclosed is from a correspondent who has written to 
me many suggestions from time to time which I have passed 
on to the Foreign Office. This I do not like to send there; but 
perhaps you would yourself order some inquiry to satisfy you 
as to whether our Minister there is doing ah that is possible.” 

We do not know what the particular complaint was, but it 
was stated in the House of Commons some time later that, in a 
single quarter of the year 1916, Holland had exported into 
Germany more than twenty-six thousand tons of cheese, and 
there was indignation that in these circumstances we should 

1 Ibid., p. 29. , -r. 1, . 

2 Pari. Deb., H. of C., 27tb March, 1917, c. 238. Speech of Commander Bellaurs. 
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be allowing Holland to supply herself with fertilisers and feeding 
stuffs from England or from overseas. 

Moreover, Captain Consett, our Naval Attache in Denmark, 
had written an indignant memorandum to show that whereas in 
1913 Denmark had sent 232,996 tons of food to England and 
104,148 tons of food to Germany, in 1916 she had exported only 
91,195 tons of food to England and 116,930 tons of food to 
Germany. “ Throughout all the negotiations which have taken 
place,” he complained, “ the Danes have on every occasion 
succeeded in throwing dust in the eyes of H.M.’s Government— 
in fact. . . the Danes have been too clever for us.” Was it right, 
he asked, that the Danes should be allowed to import coal, 
petroleum, feeding stuffs and fertilisers in enormous quantities 
(which he specified) in order tofeedthe enemy? Now it had never 
been an easy matter to organise a blockade of Germany through 
neutral countries, on which we ourselves to some extent 
depended. The British blockade, nevertheless, had been greatly 
strengthened, no doubt by the constant trial of new methods, 
so that by 1917, at all events, there was complete harmony 
between the Admiralty and the Foreign Office on the subject. 
Thus we find Mr. Balfour writing to Carson on the 27th March 
of that year: 

“ Bob Cecil told me yesterday that you were going to speak 
in the Debate this afternoon. I am extremely glad to hear it. 
I think it of absolutely vital importance that an end should be 
put to these mischievous attacks on our blockade system; and, 
as these really rest upon the idiotic view that the Blockade 
Department of the Foreign Office is hampering the Navy in its 
efforts to stop German supplies, nothing but an emphatic state¬ 
ment from the responsible Heads of the Admiralty can put it 
right. 

“ In short what you say in the Debate seems to me of greater 
importance than even the most carefully argued speech by the 
Minister of Blockade.” 

This suspicion, as we have seen, was—at one time—not so 
idiotic as Mr. Balfour supposed. Our Naval Attachd in Denmark, 
at least, had been emphatic on the subject, and Carson himself 
had not been altogether silent. But the First Lord responded 
whole-heartedly to the appeal of the Secretary of State and made 
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an energetic defence of our Blockade policy. He had gone into 
the matter and found that in the opinion of the Admiralty the 
policy of the Foreign Office was ‘‘ the only possible policy having 
regard to the complications that would ensue if you tried to 
adopt a more aggressive attitude towards neutrals with whom 
we are on perfectly friendly terms.” The arrangements concluded 
between the Foreign Office and the neutrals were the only alter¬ 
native to bringing every ship into Kirkwall and into the Prize 
Court. Would anyone say what other course they could pursue ? 
Could they deny the right of America to trade with neutral 
countries ? And was it reasonable to apply the doctrine of con¬ 
tinuous voyage to feeding-stuffs and say that because the food¬ 
stuff was used to fatten pigs and some of the pigs might go into 
Germany, the foodstuff ought not to be allowed to go into the 
neutral countries ? On the face of that you might starve the 
Danes or the Dutch or other neutrals. How do you know when 
bread goes into Norway that the Norwegian who feeds upon it 
may not join the German Army ? There is continuous voyage 
for you ! ” 

As Carson well knew, the time was already past when these 
controversies mattered. The Germans were by that time making 
a scarcity in Holland and Scandinavia by the terror of their 
submarines, and on the 6th of April, 1917, goaded into it by 
their frightfulness, the United States entered the war. The last 
chapter in that story will be found in Life and Letters of 
Walter H, Page: 

‘^Mr. Balfour,’ said Mr. Polk, ‘ it took Great Britain three 
years to reach a point where it was prepared to violate all the 
laws of blockade. You will find it will take us only two months 
to become as great criminals as you are! ’ 

“ And the State Department,” continues Mr. Hendrick, “ was 
as good as its word. It immediately forgot all the elaborate 
^ notes ’ and ‘ protests ’ which it had been addressing to Great 
Britain. It became more inexorable than Great Britain had ever 
been in keeping foodstuffs out of neutral countries that were 
contiguous to Germany. Up to the time the United States entered 
the war, Germany, in spite of the watchful British Fleet, had 
been obtaining large supplies from the United States through 
Holland, Denmark and the Scandinavian Peninsula. But the 
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United States immediately closed these leaks. In the main this 
country adopted a policy of ‘ rationing ’; that is, it would furnish 
the little nations adjoining Germany with precisely the amount 
of food they needed for their own consumption. This policy was 
to be one of the chief influences in undermining the German 
people and forcing their surrender. 

Carson must have heaved a sigh of relief as he anticipated 
these results and thought, too, of the flotillas of American 
destroyers which were to make the extension of the convoy 
system possible. But the gods always mix those gifts which 
mortals call good fortune. There was another consequence of 
the entry of America into the war, of which we get a hint in the 
pages of Mr. Page. President Wilson, in one of the first letters 
he wrote to the American Ambassador after the intervention, 
touched upon Ireland. “ If,” he said, “ the American people were 
once convinced that there was a likelihood that the Irish ques¬ 
tion would soon he settled, great enthusiasm and satisfaction 
would result and it would also strengthen the co-operation which 
we are now about to organise between the United States and 
Great Britain. Say this in unofflcial terms to Mr. Lloyd George 
hut impress upon him its great significance.” 

The opportunity came at a dinner which Mr. Page gave 
towards the end of April 1917. 

“ I took him [Mr. Lloyd George],” the Ambassador reported 
to the President, “ to a corner of the dressing-room and delivered 
your message to him about Ireland. 

“ ‘ God knows I’m trying,’ he replied. ‘ Tell the President that 
and teU him to talk to Balfour.’ 

“ Presently he broke out—‘ Madmen, madmen—I never saw 
any such task,’ and he pointed across the room to Sir Edward 
Carson, his First Lord of the Admiralty—‘ Madmen.’ ‘ But the 
President’s right. We’ve got to settle it and we’ve got to settle 
it now.’ 

“ Carson and Jellicoe came across the room and sat down with 
us. ‘ I’ve been telling the Ambassador, Carson, that we’ve got 
to settle the Irish question now—in spite of you.’ 

“ ‘ I’U tell you something else we’ve got to settle now,’ said 
Carson. ‘ Else it’ll settle us. That’s the submarines. The Press 
1 Burton J. Hendrick, Life and Letters of Walter H, Page, p. 265. 
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and public are working up a calculated and concerted attack 
on Jellicoe and me, and if they get us, they’ll get you. It’s an 
attack on the Government made on the Admiralty.’ 

“ ‘ Prime Minister,’ said this Ulster pirate whose civil war 
didn’t come off only because the big war was begun— Prime 
Minister, it may be a fierce attack. Get ready for it.’ 

Sir Edward Carson evidently was thinking of matters more 
urgent than Ireland. Otherwise he might have retorted on Mr. 
Page by reminding him how America had fought in the great 
cause of Union, and would allow no foreign nation to interfere. 

1 Ibid., pp. 255 et seq. 



Chapter XXV 


Ireland Again 

Political approaches - The writing on the wall - Carson’s advice - “ Who are about 

to die ” - The Nationalists walk out. 

Things had been going from bad to worse in Ireland. The 
Easter-Week Rebellion had brought no change in the spirit of 
the Administration, which continued to apologise for its existence 
while it left to the military the unpopular task of maintaining 
law and order. Mr. Duke (who had succeeded Mr. Birrell as Chief 
Secretary), although he belonged to the Conservative Party, 
followed the same fatal practice of concession and surrender. 
The Viceroy, the Lord Chancellor and the Solicitor-General were 
in effect the nominees of the Irish Nationalists, who maintained 
a precarious existence by propitiating sedition. At the Sheriffs’ 
dinner in 1916, Lord Wimborne, the titular head of British rule 
in Ireland, said that in common with all present he disliked 
British rule. So low had the Administration fallen in its attempt 
to placate the implacable ! 

His friends in Dublin warned Carson, in letters repeated and 
urgent, that law and police were being brought into contempt 
and that nothing could save Ireland from a terrible fate but 
a firm and resolute administration of the law. 

On the 18th October, 1916, an Enniscorthy correspondent 
wrote to the same effect: “ Things here are bad, how bad it is 
not easy to gauge. The country is being quietly but strongly 
organised, and is being much more extensively armed than at 
the time of the rising. Last Saturday and Sunday the military 
were kept ready to march to any place requiring them. The 
police were ordered to remain in barracks all over the country 
and to be ready to evacuate their barracks and concentrate, on 
receipt of a telegram giving orders... . There were many rumours 
but things remained quiet. Two military officers in Ferns on 
Sunday night went to meet a friend at the railway station and 
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were followed by a howling mob. They went to the Barracks 
and found it barricaded with sandbags in the windows. The 
pohce would not let them in but gave them the loan of a rifle 
and they went home and sat up for the night. 

“ There is a story from Limerick that two cargoes of arms and 
ammunition were got into Limerick from America and shared by 
the Sinn Feiners. A third cargo was seized by the military. . . , 
Conscription is being used as a rallying cry to the ranks of the 
Sinn Feiners. John Redmond is quite cowed and the Irish Party 
as usual is answering the Whips of the Sinn Feiners and falling 
into line. The Government has reinstated the postal officers who 
took part in the rising in Enniscorthy and Ferns, and all con¬ 
fidential telegrams of the police go through these beauties. 
Madness gone mad I call it. . . .” 

Thus Carson was well informed of the situation, and had he 
been Prime Minister would have known how to deal with it. 
His views, indeed, were expressed with sufficient clearness in 
a telegram of the 8rd February, 1917, to his Ulster friends: 
“ With an enemy at our doors playing a game of desperation it 
would be sheer folly to divert our minds from anything but the 
prosecution of the war.’’^ But Mr. Lloyd George was already 
thinking of another attempt to “ reconcile ” Ireland. There were 
certain political considerations which were very plainly stated 
in a letter of the 10th December, 1916, from Bishop O’Donnell 
in Donegal to his friend John Redmond-—With the Liberal 
Party in fairly solid Opposition, Lloyd George’s Government 
appears to be very much at the mercy of the Irish Party. The 
Labour Party ask for a settlement of the Irish Controversy from 
the Government they have joined; and a Government contain¬ 
ing Sir E. Carson can more readily than any other propose Home 
Rule of the right brand for all Ireland.” 

And the Bishop exhorted Redmond to hold out for good terms 
at whatever risk; arrange for nothing less than all Ireland, and 
‘‘ let these gentlemen have to come to you, instead of you going 
to them. Keep your distance and make them keep their place.”® 

Mr. Lloyd George was always quick off the mark; the day 

3- Telegram to Dawson Bates declining an invitation to a meeting of the Stand¬ 
ing Committee, Ulster Unionist ConncB. 

2 Denis Gwynn, Life of John Medmond, pp. 534 et seq. 
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before this letter was written, three days after the new Govern¬ 
ment was formed, Mr. Redmond had been invited by the Prime 
Minister to come to see him. 

The approaches at that interview were tentative and indefinite. 
Mr. Lloyd George did not intend to change the personnel of the 
Irish Government, which was to Mr. Redmond’s liking: ‘‘He 
had been pressed to put in Campbell as Chancellor but refused.” 
He intended to release the untried prisoners and revoke the 
martial law proclamation; he had first to discuss it with Carson, 
Bonar Law and Duke, “ but he was determined to do it.” If any 
move was made to impose conscription in Ireland, he would 
propose immediate Home Rule for all Ireland as a condition. 
Redmond thereupon told the Prime Minister that he would not 
have conscription at any price, and Lloyd George drew back: 
“ he had no intention at present of making any move for settle¬ 
ment of the Irish question.” 

Nevertheless—“ Hankey, the Military Secretary of the War 
Council, had put in a strong report that, as a purely war 
measure, the conciliation of Ireland was an imperative necessity.”^ 

After this, Redmond might almost have believed what Mr. 
Duke told him only a week later—that the new Government 
proposals for an Irish settlement included “ Duty to put Home 
Rule Act into operation for all Ireland at earliest possible 
moment with necessary amendments Yet when the new Prime 
Minister referred to Ireland in the House of Commons it was 
publicly to damp such hopes. He had found, he said, a quagmire 
of distrust in that country which “ made progress impossible.” 
And yet, on the other hand, the Irish internees were released by 
Christmas 1916. 

Then, towards the end of January 1917, T. P. O’Connor 
dined with Lloyd George and reported him to be a “ little 
disturbed ” by the active campaign of “ McKenna, Gulland and 
other violent Asquithians.” “ Throughout the conversation he 
over and over again expressed his strong desire to keep on terms 
of friendship with the Irish Party.” On the other hand, he was 
apprehensive of Protestant feeling in the North, and “ Tay Pay ” 
added that “ he did not mention any conversation with Carson.” 

Now Redmond at that time was in the desperate situation 
1 Denis Gwynn, Lije of John Redmond, pp. 584 et seq. 
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described by one of Carson’s Dublin correspondents the previous 
Whitsuntide: “ Redmond is like the G.P.O. in Sackville Street 
at present—^if you glance at it it appears a handsome stone 
building but really there is nothing behind it, all burnt out. He 
and a few of his staff may stand for constitutional Home Rule, 
but his followers are all with the Sinn Feiners.” On the 5th 
February, 1917, a Sinn Fein candidate, Count Plunkett, was 
returned for North Roscommon by an overwhelming majority. 
It was the writing on the wall. 

What were the Nationalists to do ? There must be a demon¬ 
stration in the House of Commons—for “ Home Rule without 
further delay,” which might frighten the Prime Minister and 
appease the acrimony of their pursuers. They contrived to get a 
date for the debate—the 7th March, 1917. 

Five days before that event the Prime Minister saw Carson 
and urged upon him the need for some expedient, like a Royal 
Commission, by way of setting things in train for settlement. 
He also left with him a memorandum by Professor Adams, who 
proposed an Irish Convention to find out what the Irish .could 
agree upon that England might accept. ^ On the 3rd March, 
Sir Edward Carson addressed a long letter to Mr. Lloyd George 
on the whole subject. ‘‘ I am quite convinced,” he said, “ that 
the idea of setting up a special Commission for the purposes of 
which you gave us an outline yesterday would not be really 
feasible. I feel certain that it would be misconstrued in the 
North of Ireland. ... I need hardly say that the personal con¬ 
siderations do not influence me; but I am sure you will agree 
that it would be a great pity if the North of Ireland lost confi¬ 
dence in my judgment, having regard to the fact that in some 
way or other we must work out a settlement, if not before at 
least at the end of the war.” 

Then Carson touched on one great obstacle to settlement: 

“The great difficulty about the Nationalist Party in the 
House of Commons at present is that they are not able to speak 
with anything like independent authority, and I am not sure 
that even if they came to an agreement they would carry with 
them the people in the South and West.” 

^ W. G. S. Adams, Gladstone Professor of Political Theory and Institutions, 
Oxford. 
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Carson proceeded to advise the Prime Minister on the line to 
be taken with reference to the Irish motion in the House. The 
Government would be prepared to pass legislation if the Irish 
could come to an agreement; and that you hoped men of all 
parties would attempt to bring this about.” But without an 
agreement, the pledges of the late Government and “ the very 
constitution (Government under a Coalition) necessary for 
carrying on the war prohibit it.” 

As to the Convention suggested by Professor Adams, Carson 
did not himself believe that it would lead to any useful result. 

The Overseas members of the War Cabinet had arrived in 
London, and they too had entered into Lloyd George’s Irish 
expedients; but Carson advised against using the Colonial 
delegates as a tribunal for framing a settlement: ‘‘ I think you 
would find that they were averse from creating a precedent for 
interfering in our domestic affairs for fear it would lead to the 
correlative of this country interfering in the affairs of Canada in 
relation to Quebec.” They would have to fear also the large 
Irish vote in the Colonies. 

Carson’s advice, then, was to leave matters alone. If the Irish 
were so unwise as to press matters to a division, “ there would be 
great resentment in the present crisis in embarrassing the 
Government with questions of this kind.” 

In the light of this letter (of the 3rd March, 1917) we are the 
better able to understand what followed. 

On the 5th March, T. P. O’Connor saw the Prime Minister 
again, and reported to Redmond: 

Lloyd George himself is quite ready to accept the Commis¬ 
sion, but Carson blocks the way. 

“Carson, apparently, is anxious for a settlement; but he 
thinks it would be impossible for him to accept it without losing 
all hold over his followers in Ulster. They would object to 
placing their rights at the mercy of a Commission.... 

“ Up to the time I left him Lloyd George did not see his way 
to force a settlement without Carson. As a matter of fact, 
however, I think he can do so. . . .” 

Clearly, then, Lloyd George could be managed; he was with 
them at heart; the obstacle was Carson, and the debate of the 
7th March, 1917, on the Government of Ireland, was directed 
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by the Irish Nationalists less against the Prime Minister than 
against the First Lord of the Admiralty. 

It was to Carson especially that Major IVilliam Redmond, as 
“ one of the tens of thousands of Irishmen who went ... to 
France, many of whom will never return,” made an appeal that 
moved and shook the House. “ We here, who are about to die, 
perhaps, ask you to do that which our fathers and mothers 
taught us to long for; to do that which we all desire, make our 
country happy and contented. ... I do appeal, with all the 
strength of my soul to the Government, to its leader and to the 
First Lord of the Admiralty to seize the opportunity which has 
now arisen.”^ 

Although Carson did not speak, it is plain from its tenor that 
the Prime Minister’s reply was balanced and restrained by 
Carsonian counsel. They were prepared, Mr. Lloyd George said, 
to give self-government to the South, but they were not prepared 
to coerce the North. And he laboured to persuade the Irish 
Nationalists that the surest method of obtaining Home Rule was 
to give inducements and facilities for Ulster to come in. This 
advice, however, was so little to the liking of the Irish Party 
that when the Prime Minister ended with the proposition that 

Freedom means freedom for all, not merely for a ^section,” 
there were cries of, ‘‘ Are you free now ? ” and “ Carson’s 
Cabinet!” 

John Redmond reinforced the simple eloquence of his brother 
with his own impassioned rhetoric. Why should all appeals be 
made to them ? Why did the Prime Minister not appeal to the 
patriotism of the First Lord of the Admiralty ? And again 
“ When you bring your measure down to this House, say to the 
right hon. gentleman, the First Lord of the Admiralty, that it 
is his duty to his King and Country to make the sacrifice neces¬ 
sary for the cause.” 

To emphasise the appeal, John Redmond, at the head of his 
party, marched out of the House. 

1 Pari, Deb., H. of C., voL xd., cc. 447^^ 
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CarsorCs Scheme 

The franchise - Carson considers - A joint body - Lloyd George’s after-thought - 

Too nauch to hope. 

Carson would have scorned to learn his duty to his King and 
Country from any Irish Nationalist, but the demonstration was 
well calculated to impress the Prime Minister, and there was a 
political consideration which may have influenced that statesman 
still more. He was considering vast changes in the electoral law 
and had to fear the defection of some of his Conservative 
supporters. 

Carson, it will be remembered, had pressed the need for a new 
register the year before; but what he wanted was to give the 
new armies a voice in the national policy. A Speaker’s Con¬ 
ference, which he had refused to join, had taken the matter in 
hand and enlarged his simple propositions into a vast scheme of 
electoral change to include the franchise for women, a great 
reduction of plural voting, the redistribution of seats, simul¬ 
taneous elections, candidates’ deposits, and the enlargement of 
the electorate from something over eight million to something 
over twenty million voters—all in the dead waist and middle of 
the war ! 

Lloyd George was pressing for a programme to include the 
whole of this electoral revolution; the debate was to take place 
on the 28th March, 1917, and on the 8th March he received this 
disconcerting letter ” from the First Lord of the Admiralty: 

“ Admiralty, Whitehall. 

Sth Marchy 1917. 

My dear Prime Minister, 

‘‘ The enclosed resolution signed by over 100 Unionist 
Members of Parliament was handed to me to-day and I think 
it right to bring it to your notice. 
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Personally I was never in favour of the Speaker’s Con¬ 
ference and declined to have any share in it. 

‘‘ Yours sincerely, 

‘‘ Ebwaeb Carson.” 

The resolution enclosed expressed the reasonable view that 
the time was not opportune for such changes; that Parliament 
had been prolonged beyond its legal term for the prosecution of 
the war and not for such contentious measures, and that no pro¬ 
posals for Franchise Reform and Redistribution which did not 
include Ireland should be submitted to the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom. And Carson at the same time placed his office 
at the disposal of the Prime Minister. 

It must have occurred to Mr. Lloyd George that the support 
of the Irish Nationalists 'would be a very useful balance against 
the possible loss of a hundred Conservative votes in the House 
of Commons. 

However that may be, it is certain that when Ireland W'as de¬ 
bated again (on the 22nd March, 1917) Mr. Bonar Law on behalf 
of the Government announced: “We have decided that, in 
spite of the risks, it is worth while for us, on our own respon¬ 
sibility, in some way or another to make another attempt.”^ 

The method was left vague; and we may take it that Carson 
was exhorted to contribute his ideas to this new attempt at 
“settlement.” 

Among Carson’s papers there is a typewritten memorandum 
on Admiralty paper marked Secret, which begins in the following 
way: , 

“ In view of the recent Debate in the House of Commons on 
Mr. O’Connor’s motion, and the present situation, I feel it my 
duty to see if it is possible to make any further step to advance a 
settlement of the Home Rule question.” 

Now the debate on Mr. O’Connor’s motion was on the 7th 
March; the second debate (on Sir Henry Dalziel’s motion) was 
on the 22nd March. We may take it, then, that this memorandum 
was written by Sir Edward Carson some time between the 7th 
and 22nd March, 1917. 

To judge by the way the paper is scored over and corrected, 
1 Pari. Beb., H. of C., vol. xci., c. 2137. 
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Carson found his task difficult. He tried, in the manner habitual 
with him, to reduce the problem to its simplest terms : 

The two broad factors at present are 

(1) That Ulster is to be excluded; 

(2) That the Nationalist Party refuse to consider any 
proposals on this basis.” 

There was, however, Carson went on to point out, one ground 
of hope: the emphatic declaration of the Prime Minister against 
the coercion of Ulster, either then or after the war, ought to 
bring about in Ulster a feeling of confidence which might be 
turned to account. Building on the policy of non-inclusion with¬ 
out consent they might contemplate re-union of the whole of 
Ireland if the Irish Parliament were proved to be successful. 

The Nationalist Party expressed their willingness to make any 
concession which would tempt Ulster into the Home Rule 
scheme, and although at that time Ulster would not agree to 
come in under any condition, still the conditions which could be 
offered to her should be stated in any amending Bill so as to 
leave it open to Ulster to accept the terms later on. 

Then Carson considered such provisions as might succeed in 
that object. They would have to meet local conditions and local 
sentiment in the Six Counties, with due regard to the rights of 
the minority, the industries of the North of Ireland and the 
enactment and administration of the Labour Laws. 

Carson proceeded to explain how it would be impossible to put 
the men in the shipyards and the linen trade under different 
laws from those of England and Scotland, owing to the inter¬ 
course and interchange of work between the North of Ireland 
and the yards of the Clyde and Mersey: the fear of the Belfast 
trade unions was that a Dublin Parliament would not under¬ 
stand these conditions. There was also education: while there was 
acquiescence under the system of a nominated Board, there 
would be apprehension of the changes an Irish Parliament might 
be inclined to make when dealing with a population mainly 
Roman Catholic. 

Then after touching on the need for fairness in the provision 
for schools and in taxation, Carson came to the kernel of his 
scheme—^the possibility of framing provisions for the sum¬ 
moning together of the Irish Parliament, or a committee thereof, 
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and the Ulster Members of the Imperial Parliament. The joint 
body thus created would be empowered to hold annual sessions 
alternately in Belfast and Dublin to consider legislative pro¬ 
posals for the whole of Ireland, When the Ulster Members (of 
the Imperial Parliament) were found to be in agreement with the 
views of the Dublin Parliament, Bills might be made applicable 
to the excluded counties by Order in Council. 

This Joint assembly, Carson went on to suggest, might be 
called the National Consultative Assembly of Ireland. He argued 
that the bringing together in this way of the Irish Parliament 
and the Ulster Members would be likely to lead to reconciliation; 
and, if the Irish Parliament showed a willingness to try and meet 
the views of the Ulster Members, “ it would tend greatly to 
eliminate the distrust which at present exists.” 

After touching on the changes required in the Act, the need 
for an Irish Court of Appeal, to be appointed by the Imperial 
Parliament, for the whole of Ireland, and the financial provi¬ 
sions, Carson concluded: 

I do not know, of course, how far such a scheme would be 
acceptable to Ulster: but I would be prepared myself to press it 
on my supporters there, if it were useful in helping to settle the 
question. I have a very clear view that nothing could be worse 
than attempting to start off Ireland with a Parliament in which 
the Parties were merely taking sides in accordance with their 
religious views—as would certainly happen if the Home Rule 
Act as it stands were put into force. On the other hand, if at the 
commencement Ulster is eliminated, the overwhelming majority 
will be of the same religion. They would probably divide into 
groups of Moderates and Extremists—of those who are in favour 
of the British connection and those who are opposed to it; and 
when the Ulster Members eventually came in, they would prob¬ 
ably become attached to some existing party and would not 
range themselves apart in religious division. 

Whether such a scheme as I have adumbrated would re¬ 
ceive any sympathetic consideration by the present Irish Party 
in the House of Commons, I am unable to say, and I fear they 
would probably be guided more by how it would affect their 
position in Ireland than by consideration of the merits. But that 
is no reason why we should not make an effort. 
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To sum up, I would suggest the appointment of a Commis¬ 
sion to examine the various points I have raised and to frame 
a Bill making provision for carrying their conclusion into 
effect.” 

The Ulstermen went over to consult Carson when he was at 
the Board of Admiralty, and we may suppose that he laid his 
ideas before them; it is, at all events, reasonably certain that he 
could have brought his Ulster friends to agree. Here, then, was 
a scheme which, as far as Ulster went, gave hope that Home 
Rule might gradually come to be based upon consent. It gave 
besides to the Dublin Parliament the incentive to moderation, 
since it was based upon the idea of wooing and winning Ulster. 
But would the Irish Party agree to it? Carson no doubt calculated 
that the Nationalists were in a mood to accept anything in 
reason. It was their last chance. Yet much would depend on how 
the Prime Minister handled the negotiation. 

Mr. Lloyd George, unfortunately, was attempting negotia¬ 
tions on his own account, and on different lines. Thus on the 
29th April, 1917, he saw Devlin and T. P. O’Connor, and T, P. 
reported to Remond that: 

“ He is still very much afraid of breaking up his Ministry by 
the resignation of Carson, who, he says, may leave in one or 
other of two moods: either to save his face with the Orangemen, 
while more or less giving a perfunctory hostility to county 
option; or he may leave determined to fight. L. G. hopes that if 
he does have to leave it will be in the former spirit.” 

This suggests that the Prime Minister was thinking or at least 
talking about throwing over his colleague. 

At that time he was being hard pressed on the subject, not 
only from Ireland, but from America. President Wilson, as we 
have seen, was instructing his Ambassador in London to make 
Mr. Lloyd George ‘‘ settle the Irish question.” No doubt also 
the Prime Minister was being told that another rebellion was 
imminent; his release of the Sinn Fein prisoners at Christmas 
had been so unfortunate in its results on the peace of the country 
that the Irish Police had been busy putting them back in prison 
ever since. 

How ill-equipped was Mr. Lloyd George to handle an Irish 
negotiation we have already seen and must see again. It appears 
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that on the i5th May, 1917, when John Redmond-was attending 
a banquet in honour of General Smuts, he heard from his neigh¬ 
bour, a Liberal peer, that Lloyd George had already written 
a letter to him making a formal offer for the immediate estab¬ 
lishment of an Irish Parliament excluding the Six Counties of 
East Ulster.” 

Redmond said, of course, that no such offer could be accepted. 

Thereupon the Liberal nobleman asked him for his alternative, 
and "" Redmond said that he saw no hope now except by the 
summoning of an Irish Conference, representative of all interests, 
to draft a national constitution.” 

His neighbour was deeply impressed and said that he would 
immediately communicate the suggestion to Lloyd George. 

Early next morning he called upon Redmond to obtain his 
suggestions in writing for submission to the Cabinet, which was 
to meet at 11 o’clock. Decisive results followed immediately. 

Now the letter of which the Liberal peer had spoken to Red¬ 
mond had probably been drafted by Carson: at any rate it pro¬ 
posed the Carsonian plan. The exclusion of the Six Counties, that 
is to say, was to be accompanied by a Council of Ireland to be 
composed of two delegations, consisting on the one hand, of all 
the Members returned to Westminster from the excluded area, 
and, on the other, of a delegation equal in numbers from the 
Irish Parliament.” This Council would be empowered by a 
majority of votes of each of the delegations to pass private Bills 
affecting both areas; to recommend to the Crown the extension 
to the excluded area by Order in Council of any Act of" ‘ the Irish ’ ’ 
Parliament; “ to agree to the inclusion, under the Home Rule 
Act, of the whole of Ireland subject to the assent of the majority 
of the voters in the excluded area . . .’’ and “ to make recom¬ 
mendations on its own initiative upon Irish questions, including 
the amendment of the Home Rule Act as finally passed.” 

A Bill to this effect was to be introduced; the Financial Pro¬ 
posals of the Home Rule Act were to be reconsidered: “ There 
are a number of important objects, such as the development of 
Irish industries, the improvement of housing in the towns, and 
the furtherance of education (including a better scale for the re¬ 
muneration of teachers) which cannot ... be adequately dealt 
1 Denis Gwynn, Life of John Redmond, p. 547. 
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with under the provisions of that Act without imposing an undue 
burden on the Irish taxpayer.’’ 

The Bill embodying these proposals, after being read a second 
time, was to be submitted to a Speaker’s Conference for further 
consideration. 

Here, then, was an offer complete in itself, and well calculated 
to reconcile the two parties. The Six Counties, indeed, were 
excluded, subject to the reconsideration by Parliament at the 
end of five years,” or to the action of the Council of Ireland, and 
this Council was provided to bring the two areas together in 
voluntary co-operation for the good of all Ireland. Immediate 
Home Rule for a part, ultimate reconciliation of the whole, 
financial inducements very alluring to the Irish Nationalists—it 
was an offer, which, had it been unaccompanied by any alterna¬ 
tive, would have been difficult for Mr. Redmond to refuse. 

Tim Healy, who had shrewd judgment in these matters, wrote 
to his brother on the 15th May, 1917: “Everyone will know 
to-morrow what Home Rule proposals will be. I understand they 
are—as the Manchester Guardian suggested yesterday—the 
exclusion of the Six Counties but some joint board between them 
and the twenty-six for certain purposes. The thing is repugnant; 
but the Party will take it rather than be diddled altogether. 

Now the main body of Mr. Lloyd George’s letter to Redmond 
of the 16th May, 1917, was occupied by these proposals; but at 
the end of the letter was a passage, which, according to Mr. 
Denis Gwynn, “had been written as an after-thought, in 
response to Redmond’s suggestions 

“We earnestly recommend the proposals which I have out¬ 
lined above to the dispassionate consideration of men of all 
parties. If upon such consideration a basis for immediate action 
is found we shall proceed at once with the necessary steps to 
carry them into effect. If this should not be the case there 
remains an alternative plan, which, although it has been some¬ 
times seriously discussed, has never been authoritatively pro¬ 
posed : that of assembling a convention of Irishmen of all parties 
for the purpose of producing a scheme of Irish self-government. 

. . . Would it be too much to hope that Irishmen of all creeds 
and parties might meet together . . . and finally compose the 
^ Letters and Leaders of My Bay, 
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unhappy discords which have so long distracted Ireland, * * * 
The Government is ready, in default of the adoption of their 
present proposals for Home Rule, to take the necessary steps for 

the assembling of such a convention.”^ 

It was, indeed, as any Irishman could have told Mr. Lloyd 
George, and as the event was to prove, a great deal too much 
to hope. It suggests besides an incorrigible vice in Mr. Lloyd 
George. He could not be loyal to a colleague nor trust an expert. 
Carson, who knew Ireland, had proposed a policy: it had been 
adopted by the Government and was to be offered to the Irish 
Nationalists. If there had been no alternative they might have 
taken it. But Mr. Lloyd George hesitates, hints to the Nation¬ 
alists at throwing over Carson, and at the last moment takes 
from them their own suggestion which he proposes as an alter¬ 
native. What could be expected from such treacheries but the 
confusion and disappointment with which, in the event, they 
were rewarded? 

Mr. Redmond replied at once rejecting the Government policy 
and accepting his own. 

A few days later the matter was debated in the House of 
Commons, and the Prime Minister promised that ‘‘ if substantial 
agreement should be reached ” the Government would “ accept 
the responsibility for taking all the necessary steps to enable 
the Imperial Parliament to give legislative effect to the conclu¬ 
sions of the Convention.” 

If Carson was disappointed he concealed it. His proposal, after 
all, had been a forlorn hope. He had not in the slightest degree, 
as he told the House, modified his opinion which he had sup¬ 
ported for thirty-five years, ‘‘ that the best solution of Irish 
Government is the maintenance of the Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland.” He had thought, nevertheless, that to tell 
the Ulstermen they could stand out until they should see it was 
their advantage to go in ''' and at the same time create a general 
Council which would bring all Irishmen together for Ireland’s 
good ” was the best hope for a settlement. 

That, however, had been rejected, and he could not teU if the 
Unionist Council would accept the invitation. Whatever decision 
they might take he would be with them to the end: “ I have 

1 Cmd. 8578 (1917). 
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not the least intention of deserting them in any way, for I value 
my honour far more than anything I could hold in the Govern¬ 
ment. . . He hoped, however, that the Convention would meet 
and that they would all enter it without any reservation. 
“ Heaven knows,” he concluded, “ that there is no man in the 
House more than myself who would be glad to see the question 
of Ireland settled.” 

Thus in the midst of war, under pressure of a foreign Govern¬ 
ment and under threat of rebellion, the government of Ireland 
was again to be considered anew and put at the mercy of debate 
between embittered opposites. It was a calamity which, at least, 
could not be put at Carson’s door. 














Chapteb XXVII 


Politics and Strategy 


Lord Northcliffe ~ Carson makes a stand - A universal genius - It can’t be done - 
An impartial witness — Mr. Lloyd George pays a visit. 

Like a watchdog, Sir Edward Carson kept growling at that time 
—^Leave my sailors alone ! Hands off the Admiralty ! We have 
heard him warning the Prime Minister of a “ calculated and 
concerted attack.” And so in the House of Commons, he demands 
that “ such attacks on officers who are performing arduous, 
anxious and dangerous duties . . . ought to be levelled against 
the First Lord, who alone is in a position to reply to and deal 
with them.” 

One of these critics was Lord Northcliffe, then at the height 
of his power. This big, round, smooth-faced man, with a touch 
of genius (and of megalomania), controlled many newspapers, 
and was himself uncontrollable. He had a great respect for Car- 
son, possibly because, as he said, Carson’s advocacy had suc¬ 
ceeded in robbing my poor little newspaper of nearly £300,000.” 
But Carson, who thought him dangerous, held him at arm’s 
length, much to his aggravation. One day in the early part of 
1917 the great journalist called to see the First Lord, after 
luncheon, at the Board of Admiralty. As Sir Edward did not 
appear, and Northcliffe was reported to be fuming in an empty 
room. Sir John Jellicoe went in to soothe him down, and, as he 
knew the object of the visit, took with him Commodore Paine, 
Chief of the Naval Air Service. 

Northcliffe expressed himself with characteristic freedom on 
his grievance, which was that the German aeroplanes had at¬ 
tacked the Kentish coast and had dropped bombs uncomfort¬ 
ably near his house at Broadstairs. The Commodore, being a 
peppery man, retorted upon Northcliffe with even greater vigour 
—that the Naval Air Force was not to be deflected from its 
duties to the protection of the houses of private citizens in the 
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Isle of Thanet. Northcliffe, who evidently mistook Paine for 
Jellicoe, left in high dudgeon and, from that time on, the First 
Sea Lord had an increasingly hostile Press. 

There were criticisms of a similar order in the House of 
Commons. Thus on the 1st May, 1917, we find Sir Henry Dalziel 
asking the First Lord to explain why so many enemy attacks 
are possible on the Kent Coast, whilst British naval attacks are 
apparently impossible on Zeebrugge.” 

Carson replied that although the loss of life occasioned by these 
raids was most regrettable, the raids themselves possessed no 
military value, and added that the Vice-Admiral at Dover was 
giving them “ continuous attention.” 

Dalziel went on to denounce the Vice-Admiral at Dover for 
describing German officers, ‘‘ who had been continually killing 
women and children for the past year ... as ‘ a brave and gallant 
enemy,’ ” and Carson replied that ‘‘ with reference to the descrip¬ 
tion of men who are dead, I would rather leave it to the feeling 
of the House.” 1 

Carson in parrying these blows always appealed to the patience 
and magnanimity of the British public. Let them pay no atten¬ 
tion, he advised them, to amateur strategists—“And for this 
reason, amateur strategists are always impatient, and are always 
ready for a gamble. I tell you, we cannot afford to gamble with 
our fleet.” 

“ If the gamble fails,” he continued, “ it would be the end 
of your Empire, whereas if the Germans liked to gamble with 
their fleet, it would not even be the end of the war.” 

And again: 

“ No, so long as I am at the Admiralty, the sailors will have 
full scope. They will not be interfered with by me, and I will 
allow no one else to interfere with them.”^ 

We may suspect that this note of defiance was not directed 
altogether against critics in the Press or in Parliament: there 
was someone else who itched to interfere—the Prime Minister. 

There is one phrase especially which suggests the object of 
these remarks. “ I do not imagine for a moment,” said Carson, 

1 Pari. Deb., H. of C., 1917, vol. xciii., c, 222. 

* At luncheon given to Sir Edward Carson, Aldwych Club, 8th March, 1917. 
Lord Northcliffe in the chair. 
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“ that because I was supposed to be a cross-examiner, I can 
therefore in a few weeks become a strategist.” Now we cannot 
read his War Memoirs without perceiving that Mr. Lloyd George 
imagined himself to be a strategist, and even were he more 
modest upon that theme we could still find evidence of these 
flattering presumptions in the work of his biographers. Thus Mr. 
Harold Spender describes how his hero, at the time of the South 
African Campaign, would “ talk over every detail of the war. 
He would follow it out with the greatest persistence on large- 
scale maps. He developed the most uncanny military skill, and 
he would prophesy with the most remarkable astuteness the 
next move of the Generals on either side. ... Is it not possible, 
this biographer asks, “ that if opportunity had offered, Mr. 
Lloyd George might have become the successful leader of 
armies?”^ 

“ In fact,” says Mr. Herbert Sidebotham, “ Mr. Lloyd George 
had in him the makings of a greater soldier than anyone engaged 
on either side with the possible exception of Foch and Luden- 
dorff. Born under other social conditions, he might well have 
been in the Army, and in that case the British Army would have 
thrown up another Marlborough.” 

He had only one fault—impatience—but then, as Mr. Side¬ 
botham points out, so had Napoleon.® 

These praises may be thought high; but in one respect they 
do their subject less than justice. Mr. Lloyd George was as great 
a master of naval as of military warfare: his universal genius 
solved aU difficulties on the sea as on the land without regard 
to those physical obstacles which might have retarded lesser men. 

His only difficulty lay in a certain lack of that convenient 
commodity, knowledge. Lord Chatham, with whom also he was 
compared by Mr. Sidebotham, was his superior at least in this 
respect—that Chatham had a familiar acquaintance not only 
with military science but with soldiers and sailors. Even at 
Eton—for the boy is father of the man—and certainly in Cob- 
ham’s Horse^Pitt must have come to know many of the futme 
officers whom later he was to choose for his expeditions. English 

Harold Spender, The Prime Minister (1920), pp. 121-2. 

2 See the Atlantic Monthly, Nov. 1919: “ Mr. lioyd George, an Appreciation, 
by Herbert Sidebotham. 
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Society in Ms time was like a military and naval club where the 
characters and capacities of rising men were familiarly known 
and shrewdly estimated. The talk in Pitt’s circle ran much on 
military matters. “ On all sides,” says Basil Williams, “ Pitt 
would have heard every siege and battle of these wars fought 
over anew by veterans who had triumphed at Blenheim or lain 
before Lisle, and countless suggestions from them for mending 
our strategy and improving our tactics.” Moreover, little as 
might be expected of a Cornet of Horse, Pitt took his duties 
very seriously and, as he afterwards told Lord Shelburne, read 
every military book on which he could lay his hands. ^ 

Mr. Lloyd George, on the other hand, suffered under the 
heaviest disability of a War Minister: he knew neither the Army 
nor the Navy, and confessed to his friends that owing to this 
lack of knowledge he was unable to put the right man in the 
place of the wrong. Thus the “ flair ” of which his friends justly 
boasted failed him the moment he tried to put an idea into 
execution. 

Lord Riddell, a judicious admirer, admits that one of the 
failings of Mr. Lloyd George was that, because he was ‘‘ not a 
man of detail,” he ‘‘ disregarded all difficulties in carrying out 
big projects,” yet in action the detail may make the difference 
between what is difficult and what is impossible, between 
victory and defeat. 

‘‘ It is usually easy in war,” Sir William Robertson was wont 
to say, ‘‘ to know what you would like to do. The difficulty is 
to decide what you can do. You must work plans out in detail 
to be able to judge their practicability.” ^ This difference between 
action and ideas only appeared when the Prime Minister tried 
to translate ideas into action. He would break out into some 
magnificient conception, like the passage of the Julian Alps or 
the conquest of Palestine. The Field-Marshal, tired of explain¬ 
ing that lack of transport or a range of mountains made such 
strategic schemes impossible, would merely keep on repeating 
—“ It can’t be done, Mr. Prime Minister, it can’t be done.” 

Baffled by this granitic front the Prime Minister turned to 
the simpler element of the sea, and wasted his eloquence in 

1 The Life of William Pitt, by Basil Williams, vol. i., pp. 40 et seq, 

2 Lord Riddell’s War Diary, p. 269. 
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vain attempts to persuade Sir John Jellicoe to launch the Grand 
Fleet upon the fortified harbours of the enemy. The First Sea 
Lord explained that ships were unequal to forts, since forts 
were unsinkable, were concealed and were armed with artillery 
capable of greater elevation and therefore of superior range. 
Such arguments, belonging to the realm of detail, were treated 
impatiently as the scruples of a pusillanimous mind. The caution 
of knowledge opposed itself to the valour of ignorance. Jellicoe, 
as Mr. Winston Churchill put it, was the only man who could 
lose the war in a single day. “ One of my difficulties during the 
year 1917,” Jellicoe afterwards wrote, was to make the Prime 
Minister realise the fact that the whole of the Allied cause was 
dependent upon the Grand Fleet, together with the Harwich 
and Dover Forces, being in a position to hold the surface com¬ 
mand of the sea.” 

We see Mr. Lloyd George’s contempt for such objections 
shining through the pages of his War Memoirs, Thus in one 
passage the Statesman derides the Commander-in-Chief for 
taking precautions against the submarine. ‘"It is not too much 
to say that our Grand Fleet had a lively apprehension of this 
hidden terror. It would not put to sea from its boomed and 
steel-netted shelters without an adequate escort of destroyers. 
. . . No capital ship could leave its base without a patrolling 
and protecting escort of small craft of which it was considered 
that at least 100 were required. . . . If Britannia ruled the waves 
she did it with a shaky trident in the days before the submarine 
was overcome. 

Three armoured cruisers, the Hogrn^ the Cressy and the 
Aboukir, had put out to sea without this “ patrolling and pro¬ 
tecting escort of small craft,” and their unhappy fate no doubt 
suggested this lively apprehension ” to our sailors. Moreover, 
some thirty of the hundred destroyers had been detached from 
the Grand Fleet for the Scandinavian Convoy and the protection 
of oil tankers and other merchant shipping off the coast of 
Ireland. 2 Was Jellicoe wrong in insisting upon at least this 
Tnmirmim of seventy destroyers for the Grand Fleet, or should 

1 War Memoirs of David Lloyd George, vol. iji., pp. 1134 et seq. 

2 “ The Grand Fleet is supposed to have 115 Destroyers and Flotilla Leaders, 
Actually we have 68 1 1 ”—^Beatty to Carson in letter of 29th March, 1917. 
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he have defied the universal practice and put boldly to sea 
without them ? The German High Sea Fleet, certainly, never 
sailed without an adequate screen of destroyers. The battleship 
no less than the merchantman is by itself an easy mark for the 
submarine torpedo. Why should it be right to convoy the one 
and wrong to convoy the other ? 

Admiral Sims, who, as an American, may be called impartial, 
gives the expert’s answer to all these questions: “ Without this 
destroyer screen the British Grand Fleet might have been 
destroyed by the Germans; if the Grand Fleet had been de¬ 
stroyed the war would have ended in the defeat of the Allies; 
not to have maintained these destroyers would then have 
amounted simply ... to making Germany a free gift of victory.” 

Mr. Lloyd George attacks the Commander-in-Chief for his 
decision not to take the Grand Fleet, if it could be avoided, 
south of the Dogger Bank, because of the risk of mines and - 
submarines in the narrow seas. Was this “ crouching nervous- ^ 
ness,” as he calls it, or was it not well-calculated prudence in 
that great game of chess which was being played between von 
Tirpitz and Jellicoe—in which one mistake might have cost us 
every piece on the board ? 

“ No attempt,” Mr. Lloyd George continues, “ was ever made 
by our powerful Navy to tmn its great guns on the submarine 
nests of Flanders. When I ventured to suggest such an idea it 
was turned down peremptorily.” 

Admiral Sims, as it happens, says that these same points : 
were put to him by “ several prominent Government officials.” > 
“ I can give you fourteen reasons why it is impossible,” the 
American replied, “ . . . Those bases are protected by powerful ; 
15-11- and 8-inch guns. They are secreted behind hills or located 
in pits on the seashore, where no approaching vessel can see j 
them. Moreover, those guns have a range of 40,000 yards; but | 
the guns on no ships have a range of more than 30,000 yards; 
they are stationary whereas ours would be moving. For our | 
ships to go up against such implacements would be like putting 
a bhnd prize-fighter up against an antagonist who can see and 
who has arms twice as long as his enemy’s. We can send as > 

many ships as we wish on such an expedition, and they wiU all ■ 

be destroyed. The Germans would probably get them on the i 
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first salvo, certainly on the second. There is nothing the Germans 

would so much like to have us try.”’- • j t.- 

In these differences Carson stood staunchly behind ms Sea 
Lords. He, too, realised all that hung upon the Grand Fleet. 
“ To gamble with your fleet, if the gamble fails, would be the 
end of your Empire,” he kept on saying, ‘ whereas if the 
Germans like to gamble with their fleet, it is not even the end 

of the war.” -r.- t j 

There was, indeed, one question upon which the First Lord 

and the Prime Minister shared the same opinion, the convoy 
system; but with this difference, that, although they both saw 
its obvious advantages, Carson understood what Lloyd George 
failed to understand, that practical difficulties and the lack of 
means, and not any inherent obstinacy, made the expert lag 
behind the civilian in this matter. 

That Lloyd George was pressing Carson on the subject is 
evident from a pencilled note, of the 26th Aprfl, 1917, from 10 
Downing Street: 

“My dear Fiest Loed, —Since we met this morning I 
have received enclosed. There seems to me to be no doubt 
that it is vital to this country that we should settle this 

infernal question. Otherwise we might sink. 

“ Ever yours, 

“ D. Lloyd Geoege. 

“ Please return letter.—^D. L. G.” 

The Prime Minister, debating the question in the War Cabinet, 
proposed that he himself should visit the Admiralty and see 
how matters stood. To this proposal Carson readily agreed, and 
the Prime Minister did visit the Admiralty on the 30th April. 

By that time, however, the decision had actually been taken. 
Mr. Lloyd George offers the explanation that the mere “ prospect 
of being overruled in their own sanctuary galvanised the Ad¬ 
miralty into a fresh inquisition,” that on re-examination they 
found that “ the figures upon which they had based their 
strategy were ludicrous, and that therefore protection for a 

1 Rear-Admiral W. S. Sims, Commander of the American Naval Forces Oper- 
ating in European Waters during the Great War, The Victory oi Sed, pp. 24 ct ae^. 
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convoy system was within the compass of their resources,” 
that in fact the mere rumour of his visit had changed the sub¬ 
marine policy of the Board. 

Those figures of which Mr. Lloyd George makes so much had 
been furnished by the Board of Trade (at Mr. Churchill’s request) 
to put the best face on shipping casualties, and had never been 
taken seriously in the Admiralty. Nor is it likely that Admiral 
Jelhcoe, who had himself instituted the Scandinavian Convoy- 
in the autumn of 1916, should have had any prejudice against 
the more general adoption of the system. But he would only 
move as he found the means to hand and saw his way clear; 
that the means happened to be found on which the decision 
was taken before the Prime Minister visited the Admiralty 
we shall see in our next chapter. 











Chapteb XXVIII 


Convoy 

Colonel Repington - Admiral Sims-Carson as witnessSack the lot!”- 
Precocious — In the canteen — “ Carry on ! ” — Depth charges — The first convoy. 

Mr. Lloyd George in his account of the convoy system will 
allow no credit to the Board of Admiralty. ‘‘ I urged,” he says, 
the First Lord, Sir Edward Carson, to insist on the convoy 
system being tried. Personally he favoured a trial being made; 
but told me he had no official support from any quarter in his 
Department. The experts were unanimously and stubbornly 
opposed to the experiment.” And again—‘‘ As to Lord Carson, 
he was conscious of half-heartedness in his official associates. 
Their stubbornness wore him down by wearing him out. They 
were obstinate, slow and self-willed. Carson was not cut out 
for a mule-driver. ”1 

That inveterate but not altogether accurate diarist, Colonel 
Repington, lends some support to this version of the story. 
On June 15th, 1917, he lunched at 5 Eaton Place, and reports 
among other things of Carson’s conversation—‘‘ Now that the 
U.S. are with us it is easier to institute convoy. This is being 
done after all the experts had first opposed him, and to-day the 
first convoy came in with 20 ships, all of which arrived safely 
with food and munitions. 

As Repington himself reports elsewhere, the first convoy 
arrived in England on the 20th May, 1917, nearly a month 
earlier, and this, of course, does not take into account the 
Scandinavian convoy which had been instituted in the previous 
autumn. Nor does Colonel Repington say why the experts at 
first opposed Carson. We get a better light on the subject from 
our excellent American witness, Admiral Sims. On the 6th 
April, 1917, the United States declared war; by the 9th April, 
Admiral Sims was in England. Admiral Jelliooe disclosed to him 

1 TTor Memoirs, pp. 1150,1170. 

2 Colonel Repington, The First World War, vol. i., pp. 579-80. 
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at once the seriousness of the position, and was strongly backed, 
as the American tells us, by Sir Edward Carson, Mr. Balfour 
and Lord Robert Cecil. “ Their attitude to me,” says Admiral 
Sims, “ was very different from the attitude they were taking 
publicly. These men naturally would say nothing in the news¬ 
papers that would improve the enemy moral; but in explaining 
the situation to me they repeated practically everything that 
Jellicoe said.” 

Admiral Sims impressed these gloomy views on the American 
Ambassador, the Ambassador pitched an even deeper note in 
a despatch to the Secretary of State; on the 24th April the first 
squadron of American destroyers left Boston, and on the 4th 
May it arrived in Queenstown Harbour. These dates are im¬ 
portant, and so is the opinion of Admiral Sims, who saw the 
advantages of the convoy system, but saw also the impossibility 
of adopting it without American aid. ‘‘ The British Navy in 
1917,” he says, “ did not possess destroyers enough both to 
guard the main fighting fleet and to protect its commerce from 
submarines. . . . The plain fact is that the destroyers, in the 
numbers which were required, did not exist.”^ 

“ On 30th April,” Admiral Sims continues, “ I received a 
message from Admiral Jellicoe requesting me to visit him at 
the Admiralty. When I arrived he said that the projected study 
of the convoy system had been made, and he handed me a copy 
of it. It had been decided to send one experimental convoy from 
Gibraltar. The Admiralty, he added, had not yet definitely 
decided that the convoy system should be adopted; but there 
was every intention of giving it a thorough and fair trial.” 

Here, then, we see the sequence of events. Up till April 1917 
the destroyers for convoy work, according to Admiral Sims, did 
not exist; the first flotilla of American destroyers set out from 
Boston on the 24th April, and on the 30th April the Board had 
already decided upon a convoy from Gibraltar. It was, then, 
the approach of the American destroyers to Queenstown rather 
than the approach of Mr. Lloyd George to Whitehall that 
‘‘galvanised” the Admiralty. 

“ That same evening,” Admiral Sims continued, “ I met Mr. 
Lloyd George, Sir Edward Carson and Lord Milner, and once 
1 Rear-Admiral W, S. Sims, The Victory at Sea, p. 27. 
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more discussed with them the whole convoy idea. I found the 
Prime Minister especially favourable to the plan, and, m fact, 
civilians in general were more kindly disposed towards the 
convoy than seamen, because they were less familiar with the 
nautical and shipping difficulties which it involved.” 

When the War Memoirs of Mr. Lloyd George were published, 

I had an interview with Lord Carson on the subject of the attack 
upon the Admiralty. Time plays strange tricks in the minds of 
men, and we should not lay too much weight on a recollection 
of what happened eighteen years before. Nevertheless it may be 
said that Carson’s memory at eighty was stUl remarkably cle^ 
and accurate. He had worked—so he told his biographer ^in 
complete harmony with Sir John JeUicoe and the other Sea 
Lords; he had understood the reason for their ca,utions and 
delays in the matter of convoys; they were due entirely, m his 
opinion, to the practical difficulties which had to be overcome. 

And he went on to tell how the Prime Minister, impatient of 
difficulties, pressed him to make changes at the Admiralty. 
“ Sack the lot ! ” was a favourite expression with Mr. Lloyd 
George, and he kept on saying, “ Why don’t you get fresh men 

with sea-experience ? ” . . -o * 

“ I must be under a strange hallucination, Mr. Prime 

Minister,” said Carson, “ for I thought that Admiral JeUicoe 
had just come from the sea.” 

And when Lloyd George pressed the point further, Carson had 
a hst made out of seventy officers at the Admiralty who had 
seen recent service on the sea, and this he took great pleasure 
in showing to the Prime Minister. 

But it was hard to convince Mr. Lloyd George. He was, besides, 
obsessed with the idea that the opinions of junior officers were 
of more value than those of their seniors. “ In this connection,” 
says JeUicoe, “ I recoUect when present at a meeting of the 
War Cabinet in 1917, hearing the Chief of the General Staff 
inform the Cabinet of the views of Sir Douglas Haig on some 

mUitary operation.” t i j 

“1 do not agree with the Commander-in-Chief, Mr. Lloyd 
George interrupted. “ I have a letter here from a subaltern in 
the trenches which gives an entirely different opinion. ^ 

1 Earl Jellicoe, Peril, p. 86. 
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And Carson used to tell a story of the same sort. He would 
meet,” said Carson, “ some imaginative midshipman or sufav 
lieutenant from the Fleet who would set him going all over 
again. Once, at his request, I saw a junior officer, who, Mr. 
Lloyd George thought, was going to save the situation. 

“ Well I said I would gladly see the young gentleman, and he 
came to my room. I told him that as there was no one present 
but myself he could speak with complete freedom. 

“ ‘ Thank you, sir,’ said the young officer, ‘ since you ask me 
to speak freely, let me say that I have no confidence in Admiral 
Jellicoe.’ 

“ So we went over the First Sea Lord’s record together,” 
Carson continued with a chuckle, “ and he could find no fault 
with it, and beyond that he had no practical suggestion to offer 
at all.” 

A day or two after this interview the Prime Minister asked 
the First Lord what he thought of the young officer. I thought 
him rather a fool,” said Carson. 

“ Well, I did not think so much of him in a second talk I had 
with him, as I did in the first,” the Prime Minister admitted.^ 

Mr. Lloyd George, nevertheless, blames Carson for not seeking 
an opinion either outside the Navy or in the Service, and alleges 
—^what Carson himself never realised—that “ the perplexity he 
was in and the impotence in which he was preyed upon his 
health.” “ I have never,” Mr. Lloyd George proceeds, taken 
the view that the head of a Government Department is forbidden 
by any rule of honour or etiquette from sending for any person 
either inside or outside his office, whatever his rank, to seek 
enlightenment on any subject affecting his administration. If 
a Minister learns that any subordinate in his Department 
possesses exceptional knowledge or special aptitude on any 
question, it is essential he should establish direct contact with 
him.”2 

The Prime Minister, indeed, was accustomed to boast that 
he had his own sources of information from the Admiralty, and 
it was discovered that some of his Secretaries were in the habit 
of going down to the canteen in the Admiralty basement, where 

1 See Morning Post, 24th September, 1934, p. 11. Interview with Carson. 

^ War Memoirs, Yohm,,p. 1171, 
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the Second Division Clerks had their lunch, and gathering there 
for the delectation of their Chief information niore surprising 
tJhari authoritative of what went on upstairs. Little wonder if 
with such encouragement tittle-tattle grew until the First Lord 
issued an order that if officers were found to be gossiping about 
the affairs of the Admiralty he would take a serious view of their 

conduct. . • • j 

Mr . Lloyd George charges Admiral Jellicoe with nemg des¬ 
pondent about the situation. Sir John’s retort is that it was 
necessary to be very outspoken to the War Cabinet on the 
subject of the submarine danger even at the risk of being 
accused of pessimistic views, for it was very difficult during the 
first half of 1917 to get the magnitude of the danger realised.”^ 
There was, however, one cause which might have induced 
despondency in any officer—the treatment he received from the 
Prime Minister. The First Sea Lord being constrained to oppose 
his denials to the strategy of Mr. Lloyd George out of considera¬ 
tion for the safety of the country, the result of these differences 
was an almost intolerable hostility and suspicion. Carson stood 
uncompromisingly for the Admiralty in this quarrel. If, he 
afterwards said, “ I had done what Mr. Lloyd George asked me 
to do, the whole thing would have broken down. 

“ Mr. Lloyd George, indeed, was so rude to Admiral Jellicoe 
that the First Lord came to see me several times and pressed 
me to accept his resignation. 

“ As, he argued, the Prime Minister had no confidence in him, 
it would be better if the Government got someone in whom they 

trusted. _ 

“ ‘ My dear Admiral,’ I said, ‘ who is your Ministerial Chief? ’ 

And he replied, ‘Why, you, sir.’ 

“ ‘ My dear Admiral,’ I said, ‘have you ever found that I 
lacked confidence in you ? ’ And he was good enough to reply 
that there were the happiest relations between us. 

“ ‘ Then, my dear Admiral,’ I said, ‘ let me say to you what I 
should say to the youngest officer in the Service—Carry on.’ 

In the light of these memories, the reader will be able to set 
his own value on these conflicting accounts of how the convoy 

1 The Submarine Perils p. 118, 

^ Morning Post, Interview with Lord Carson, September 24th, 1934. 
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system was adopted. What is certain is that in convoy by 
destroyers equipped with depth charges lay an effective answer 
to the submarine. In guns the destroyer had an easy superiority, 
and the submarine’s torpedoes passed harmlessly under her 
shallow keel. When the enemy sent his shaft at one of the con¬ 
voyed ships, the destroyer, guided by the periscope or the more 
tell-tale track of the torpedo, raced to the approximate spot 
and dropped its depth-charges all round, a mode of attack so 
disturbing that the German Commanders soon found it prudent 
to give the convoys a wide berth. Thus the convoy system was 
discovered to be not only the best means of defence but the best 
means also of attack. 

The work was taken in hand as the means were provided; 
ports of assembly were organised at Gibraltar, Sierra Leone, 
Dakar, Hampton Roads, New York, Halifax and Sydney (Cape 
Breton). Sailings every eight days were arranged from all these 
ports, excepting Gibraltar and Hampton Roads, from which 
sailings took place every four days.^ On 20th May, 1917, the 
first convoy reached England from Gibraltar, without the loss 
of a ship. 

In the first three months of “ unrestricted ” submarine 
attack, February-April 1917, the Germans sank no less than 
twelve hundred thousand tons of British shipping; if that rate 
had gone on we should have been starved out; but the convoys 
brought relief, and not only the convoys but those other measures 
which the Admiralty had also organised—the large supplies of 
depth charges, the improved hydrophones, the better mines, 
the patrol and aeroplane attack, the better armed merchant¬ 
men, all worked together to turn the stubborn tide of this 
strange, uncertain and difficult war. 

1 German Submarine War, Gibson and Prendergast, pp. 173 et seq. 














Chapteb XXIX 
From Board to War Cabinet 

Sir Eric Geddes - Shipping losses - Carson defiant - Passchendaele - Rumours- 
Tributes to the First Lord - Commander Kenworthy - Carson leaves the 

Admiralty. 


On the 14 th May, 1917 , in the House of Commons, Sir Edward 
Carson made a statement on the reorganisation of the Board 
of Admiralty, by that time complete. It had, as he explained, a 
twofold object—to free the First Sea Lord and the heads of the 
Naval Staff as far as possible from administrative work in order 
that they might concentrate on the naval conduet of the war, 
and to strengthen the shipbuilding and produetion departments 
of the Admiralty. In this latter connection there was one 
announcement which excited some surprise. Sir Eric Geddes was 
made an additional Member of the Board of Admiralty with 
the title of Controller and with the honorary and temporary 
rank of Vice-Admiral. It was intended, so Carson explained, to 
develop and utUise the whole of our shipbuilding resources and 
as far as possible to concentrate the organisation under one 
authority. Sir Eric Geddes had been chosen to that end. 

An Edinburgh man, Geddes had gathered experience of rail¬ 
way administration in the United States, in India and in 
England. When war broke out he had been employed by Lord 
Kitchener and then by Mr. Lloyd George in the work of organis¬ 
ing the supply of munitions; he had been put in administrative 
control of the Royal Ordnance Factories, and later was sent to 
France to take charge of the railway transport behind our 
Western Front. Admiral Sims describes him as “ a man after 
Roosevelt’s heart—big, athletic, energetic, with a genius for 
reaching the kernel of a question and of getting things done. 
On the other hand he had had no experience either of the Navy 
or of the Mercantile Marine. We find Mr. Lloyd George telling 
Riddell that “ Geddes will double the output of mercantile 
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shipping,” but Sir Joseph Maclay, who was Shipping Controller, 
thought “ L. G. made a mistake in not appointing a ship¬ 
builder or someone who understands shipbuilding.” This un¬ 
usual appointment let loose the tongues of envious critics. 
“ Is there so great a dearth of able men,” Mr. Hogge^ demanded 
to know, ‘‘ that Sir Eric Geddes has to be chosen for every new 
post that is created?”; but Carson explained to the House that 
Geddes had fulfilled most important work in France in the most 
successful way and that as his services were available “ we were 
thankful to have him.” 

Although the invisible corner of the submarine war had been 
turned there was as yet little sign of improvement. As late as the 
middle of 1917 the Shipping Controller, at the request of the 
Cabinet, made a forecast of the shipping situation at the end of 
the year. Basing his estimate on the losses in May, he calculated 
that beyond that date we should no longer be able to supply the 
needs of our population, our Allies and our overseas expeditions. ^ 
In the second quarter of 1917 the loss of British and foreign 
tonnage was no less than 2,236,934, and although in the third 
quarter a reduction in the losses began, the figures remained 
alarmingly high. It was not, indeed, until the second quarter of 
1918 that the production of ships in the world was to overtake 
the losses. In the meanwhile the attacks on the Admiralty grew 
more clamorous and vindictive. 

Sir Edward Carson was never the man to be intimidated, and 
there is a robust note of courage and even of contempt in his 
speeches at that time. Thus at a luncheon given in honour of the 
American Navy on the 17th May, 1917, we find him saying: “ I 
am so constituted that I cannot get cold feet. I can divide my 
critics into various categories. There are my political critics. 
I despise them in the middle of war. Then there are the critics 
who have been disappointed in the past. Whenever you read 
criticisms of my colleague Sir John Jellicoe try to find out what 
is the origin of them. But after all it does not really matter. . . . 
Let them grumble and growl and let us get on with our work. 
. . . I can tell you this with all confidence, that I believe in the 
whole history of the British Navy there never was a time at 

^ James Myles Hogge, Liberal Member for East Edinburgh. 

^'EtSLxl JellicoGj The Submarine Peril, p, 94!» 
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which our men displayed greater heroism and courage than they 
do at the present moment.” As for the menace of the submarine, 
it was “ great, novel and terrible but “ don’t imagine that 
you will solve it by abuse or by funk.” Let them have faith and 
“ stick it out ”; he had no shadow of doubt in the final victory. 

Carson did, indeed, confess to anxious days and nights; the 
submarine was not his only anxiety in those dark days of 1917. 
The Russian Armies at that time were falling into their final 
disintegration; the collapse hberated large German forces for 
the Western Front. In the early part of 1917 Mr. Lloyd George 
had been so dazzled by the optimism of General Nivelle that 
without consulting either Sir William Robertson or Sir Douglas 
H aig he had agreed to place the British troops under that 
General’s command. Nivelle’s offensive failed; the French Army 
was proportionately depressed, and in part disaffected. If the 
Germans had chosen the right moment they might have won 
decisive victory and to prevent it Sir Douglas Haig undertook 
to maintain heavy pressure on the Western Front. 

There was another and more secret reason for Haig’s attempts 
on Passchendaele. It had been decided to adopt the plans of 
Admiral Bacon for a landing in force on the Belgian coast near 
W^estende so as to turn the German flank and take the submarine 
bases at Bruges, Zeebrugge and Ostend. For that purpose a 
Division of Sir Henry Rawlinson’s Fourth Army was encamped 
between Dunkirk and Calais and a great fleet of monitors, pon¬ 
toons and rafts were prepared in the Swin at the entrance to 
the Thames against the moment chosen for their transport to 
the point of attack. Secrecy was so important that even the 
War Cabinet was not, imtil a very late date, informed of the 
arrangements. 

The moment never came; various causes delayed operations, 
and eventually the weather made the terrain more formidable 
than the enemy. Haig could not reach Roulers, at which point 
it had been thought safe to give the signal for the combined 
attack. 

With these anxieties impending, the naval career of Sir Edward 
Carson came to a prematme end. It is possible to trace through 
the newspapers of that time hints of the change for some months 
before it came. On the 2nd May, 1917, the Parhamentary 
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Correspondent of The Times refers to “ renewed rumours of Sir 
Edward Carson’s impending resignation circulated last night— 
probably by those political agencies which see in the German 
submarine a weapon for striking at the Government.” ‘‘ It may 
be as well therefore,” the Correspondent proceeded, ‘‘ to state 
with authority that no difference of opinion whatever has arisen 
between the First Lord and his colleagues in the Ministry either 
on naval policy or any other issue.” There had been the visit 
of Mr. Lloyd George to the Admiralty on the 30th of April; but 
that had been undertaken with Sir Edward Carson’s approba¬ 
tion, nor could there be any doubt of its ‘‘ complete propriety.” 

If Sir Edward Carson desired to leave the Admiralty, which 
was likely enough, it would be for entirely different reasons. 
“ He is being attacked at this moment from many sides and 
from various motives, and although no one is more hardened 
to criticism than himself he may conceivably feel that the work 
of the Navy is prejudiced by his own prominence in controversies 
with which the sailors are not concerned.” 

The Correspondent added that the sailors would probably 
disagree as “ very few First Lords had succeeded so rapidly in 
winning the confidence and respect of the Navy.” ‘‘ Neverthe¬ 
less,” he went on, ‘‘ it is quite certain that Sir Edward Carson, 
who has never coveted or clung to office, would gladly hand over 
the reins at any moment if he thought that by so doing he would 
strengthen the Government or facilitate the work of his naval 
colleagues. His resignation, so to speak, has always been at the 
Prime Minister’s disposal.” 

These rumours gave rise to anxiety nowhere more than in 
the Navy itself. “ In Sir Edward Carson,” said Admiral of the 
Fleet Sir Hedworth Meux (speaking on the same date at Liver¬ 
pool), ‘‘ we have got what the Navy considers the right man. 
I hope you will not allow these attacks ... to drive him out of 
office.” 

Such attacks may have had their influence on the mind of 
the Prime Minister; but other motives also moved him to the 
change. He had, as he tells us, extended his sources of informa¬ 
tion. Commander Kenworthy—of all people in the world !—was 
by that time his unofficial adviser. “ I owe much to Commander 
Kenworthy,” he confesses, “for making me acquainted at this 
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critical stage with the views of the younger officers of the Navy. 
I was introduced to Kenworthy through the good offices of the 
late Sir Herbert Lewis, who was then Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Board of Education. I met some of these junior officers, 
and I realised that there was a school of highly intelligent naval 
men who were very critical of the High Admirals and their 
methods. 

Mr. Lloyd George alleges that he passed on to the First Lord 
of the Admiralty “ the information I derived from these young 
officers. But he found it impossible to overcome the solid and 
stolid resistance of his Board of Admirals. I decided therefore 
to put someone in charge who was accustomed to force his will 
upon his subordinates. 

Carson, in fact, although he may not have known it, stood 
between the Board and the superior views of Commander 
Ken worthy and his young friends. 

It is as surprising to hear as difficult to believe that “ a con¬ 
versation I [Mr. Lloyd George] had with Sir Douglas Haig in 
the early summer of 1917 finally decided ” the Prime Minister. 

As to Sir Edward Carson,” says Mr. Lloyd George, “ I am 
afraid that Sir Douglas Haig had no opinion of Ms quahties as 
an administrator,” and “ thought he was distinctly out of place 
at the Admiralty.” Sir Douglas Haig, had he been alive, would 
no doubt have been flattered to know that a Minister who mis¬ 
prised bim on land should have so deferred to him at sea. 

The man “ accustomed to force Ms will upon Ms subordinates ” 
was at hand in the person of Sir Eric Geddes; there were only 
the feelings of Sir Edward Carson to be considered. ‘‘ Mr. Bonar 
Law,” says Mr. Lloyd George, agreed as to the desirability of 
effecting a change if it could be done without offending Sir 
Edward Carson. We had both a great regard for Carson and 
we were anxious not to give him any hurt. But as he knew that 
we had always been of opinion that he would have rendered 
greater service to his country in the War Cabinet than in any 
administrative office, we could honestly present to him the case 
for a transfer from Admiralty House to the Council Chamber 
on that ground. Nevertheless, although membership of the War 

1 War Memms, p. 117S. Commander Kenwortty is now Lord Strabolgi. 

2 Ibid, p. 1175, 
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Directorate was a more exalted and powerful position, I am 
afraid he felt wounded by the change.”^ 

Thus it happened that late one night of July 1917 Carson and 
his household were awakened by a messenger from Downing 
Street who bore a letter from the Prime Minister. It was couched 
in the most effusively flattering terms. Carson’s sagacity and 
courage must be no longer dissipated nor his health impaired in 
the cares of administration; his undivided assistance and sup¬ 
port were required in the more exalted and powerful position 
of the War Directorate.” The Prime Minister had therefore 
decided to appoint Sir Eric Geddes to succeed him at the 
Admiralty and begged Carson to take a seat in the War Cabinet. 

It was an appeal to Carson’s patriotism and sense of duty 
which the Prime Minister knew well how to make, and which 
Carson, whatever suspicions may have assailed his mind, was 
in no position to resist. He left the Board with a regret that was 
mutual, for he had come to know and love both Admiralty and 
Navy, and they reciprocated his regard. 


War Memoirs, p. 1177. 











Chapter XXX 


Carry On ! 

Beatty’s regret - Heligoland - Jellicoe protests - Sir Graham Greene - In praise 
of the Navy - Propaganda - The only foundation -■ Carson visits Haig. 


Sib Edwabd Cakson, as we have already seen, got on well with 
the sailor, and his correspondence includes a packet of letters of 
regret at his departure from the Board of Admiralty. Of these 
the most interesting came from the Commander-in-Chief, the 
Grand Fleet. 

‘‘ Grand Fleet, 

‘‘ 18 .T. 1 T. 

My beab Fibst Loed, —It was with very deep regret that 
I read in this morning’s paper that you are severing your 
connection with the Navy. I shall not have the pleasure of 
receiving you again on board the Queen Elizabeth in your 
official capacity but I hope that from time to time you will 
be able to pay us a visit. 

I feel that the more Members of the War Council keep in 
touch with the active side of the Service the better they will 
be able to gauge our capabilities for Offensive or Defensive 
purposes. 

I am indeed fearful of the future as regards the Navy, 
naval strategy, naval operations, etc. Thanks to your efforts 
we have established the system of convoy, the mining policy 
and the active use of our submarines all of which will and are 
doing more to deal with the menace than anything else. When 
I saw the Prime Minister he was very keen we should bombard 
Heligoland. So am I but what sacrifices are we to go to to 
achieve a result which can only be Justified by the effect it 
will have on the war ? Who is going to hold it afterwards and 
what provision will be made to protect it? Some very large 
questions to which it is necessary to have complete answers. 
I gather from Commander-in-Chief, Rosyth, with whom the 
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Prime Minister and Churchill took tea that the advocate for 
this drastic action is Churchill. I would point out that if there 
is a reasonable chance of success now, there was a hundred¬ 
fold greater chance of success at the beginning of the war 
when he was First Lord. 

“ Of course in those days he was in a responsible position 
whereas to-day no responsibility is attached to him or his 
views. This undoubtedly would account for a change of views. 

“ In any case I asked the Prime Minister to let me have in 
writing all suggestions for a more aggressive policy by the 
Navy made by irresponsible people. They can then be tackled 
and if anything of value is in them or possible they will be 
very welcome. 

“ In great haste, 

“ Yours sincerely, 

“ David Beatty. 

“ That question of becoming a part of the Naval Staff must 
have been a dream.” 

Such letters help us to understand the reason why in his short 
tenure of the Board of Admiralty Carson had made himself both 
loved and trusted: it was because he stood staunchly for the 
Navy against political interference. 

The Executive Committee of the Navy League, in a resolution 
of regret, quoted with approval his words almost of defiance— 
“ So long as I am at the Admiralty the sailors will have fuU 
scope. They wiU not be interfered with by me and I will allow 
no one else to interfere with them.” The Department, more¬ 
over, recognised in him two qualities, of decision and justice, 
which mark the Administrator. His surviving colleagues and 
principal officers, interviewed on the subject, unite in unanimous 
testimony to these qualities of Carson’s. It is not, after all, 
surprising to hear that his keen mind, magnanimous character 
and vast experience of human affairs and the principles of law 
should have fitted him to rule a Department. 

This expert and disinterested evidence may be set against one 
or two political opinions. Mr. Lloyd George says of him that he 
had “ neither the natural gift nor the experience to make a good 
administrator. Even as a member of the Cabinet, he had the 
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natural defect ingrained by centuries of habit in the mind of his 
race—he was naturally opposed to every Government.” And 
Sir Austen Chamberlain confirms—-and extends—^this judgment: 

Carson was a great disappointment in the three months which 
he sat in Asquith’s Cabinet. He is an Irish sentimentalist as 
Lloyd George is a Welsh one.”i It may be sufficient to say that 
the officials of the Admiralty and the Law Officers of the Crown 
formed a different opinion. 

If Carson had been of a suspicious mind he might have found 
reason to doubt the flattering grounds given out for the recon¬ 
struction of the Government. The Prime Minister did not dare 
at the same stroke to remove Sir John Jellicoe; but made his 
hostility sufficiently clear at an interview wdth that officer, at 
which Sir Eric Geddes %¥as also present. 

I want to introduce you to the First Lord,” said the Prime 
Minister. 

“ We already know each other,” Sir John replied, for Geddes 
had then been three months at the Admiralty. 

“ There must be some changes,” the Prime Minister went on. 

Burney must go.” Now Sir Cecil Burney, who was then Second 
Sea Lord, had been in Command of the First Battle Squadron 
under Admiral Jellicoe, who had the highest opinion, as he told 
the Prime Minister, of Burney’s devotion and abilities, both in 
his sea service and at the Admiralty. Nevertheless, as the Prime 
Minister insisted, he could only bow to the decision. 

“ And Oliver,” the Prime Minister resumed, ‘‘ must also go.” 

“ That,” said Jellicoe, “is an entirely different matter. Oliver 
is Chief of the War Staff; he has been at that work since the 
beginning; he has all the threads in his hands. If he were to go 
it would be disastrous, so if you insist I must reconsider my 
position.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” asked the Prime Minister. 

“ What I say,” replied Jellicoe. 

“ You will obey orders like any midshipman,” said the Prime 
Minister angrily. 

“You don’t know what you are talking about,” Sir John 
Jellicoe retorted. “ The Board is at an end by your action. 
Fresh letters patent are required, and I cannot be compelled 
1 Sir Austen Chamberlain, Bown the Years, p. 121. 
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to join the new Board if I think the conditions dangerous to 
the Service.” And he went on to point out that the Sea Lords, 
being civil appointments, came under no act of discipline. 

The Prime Minister waived his demand, and Sir John Jellicoe 
took up his duties again with Sir Henry Oliver as before. 

From all this it might be supposed that Sir Eric Geddes was 
advanced to be First Lord with the intention of displacing not 
only Carson but Jellicoe, and this view of the case finds some 
support in the Prime Minister’s War Memoirs, 

- g“oXmade up my mind,” says Mr. Lloyd George, ‘‘ to effect 
a change at the top in the Admiralty. Obviously, unless I were 
present at the Admiralty every day to supervise every detail of 
administration, it would be impossible for me promptly to 
remove all hindrances and speed up action. I therefore contem¬ 
plated a change in the First Lord, Lord Carson [^ic], and the 
First Sea Lord, Admiral Jellicoe.”^ 

It is not, however, to be presumed that Sir Eric Geddes was 
party to this design. There is, indeed, some conflict of evidence 
on this point in the War Memoirs, ‘‘ Sir Eric Geddes,” says 
Mr. Lloyd George, ‘‘ stipulated that Jellicoe should not be im¬ 
mediately removed.” But he himself throws some doubt on the 
word ‘‘ immediately.” We had undertaken,” he continues, “ to 
give Geddes an opportunity to make up his own mind, and 
after six months’ trial he had come to the same conclusion that 
we had previously reached.”^ It is obvious from these state¬ 
ments that, if Geddes did not intend, the Prime Minister 
intended to get rid of Sir John Jellicoe after a decent interval. 

There was, however, another change upon which the Prime 
Minister insisted. A few days after Sir Edward Carson left the 
Board he had a call from Sir William Graham Greene, Per¬ 
manent Secretary of the Admiralty since 1911. 

“ Will you be so good as to tell me,” Graham Greene asked 
Carson, ‘‘ if you left a minute behind you condemning my 
work ? ” 

“ Of course not,” Carson replied, somewhat taken aback, for 
he knew Graham Greene as a devoted servant of the Board, 
who had worked for months on end until one or two in the 
morning under stress of war business. 

1 TFar Memoirs, p. 1170. 2 pbid, pp. 1177,1179. 
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Well/^ said Graham Greene, “ I am sure your successor 
has had no time to estimate my capacities, yet I find myself 
retired.” 

Sir Eric Geddes, when questioned on the subject, re¬ 
plied, “ I know nothing about it. It is the Prime Minister’s 
wish.” 

Fortunately Mr. Winston Churchill had had experience of- 
this excellent official’s capacities, and when he took that office 
appointed Graham Greene Secretary of the Ministry of Muni¬ 
tions. Shortly afterwards Carson, happening to meet Churchill 
in the Prime Minister’s room, pointedly congratulated him on 
his knowledge of men. 

What do you mean ? ” asked Mr. Lloyd George. 

‘‘ Well,” replied Carson, ‘‘ hasn’t Churchill the wisdom to 
choose for a much bigger job the man you retired from the 
Admiralty ? ” 

As a fact, then, Graham Greene was not retired ” from the 
Admiralty but transferred to the Ministry of Munitions. I am 
very grateful to you and my other friends,” he wrote to Carson, 
“ that I do not go with the stigma of failure in this critical 
period of the war. It will always be a consolation to me to know 
that I have enjoyed the confidence of the Ministers with whom 
I have worked and to whom I was responsible.”^ 

As for Jellicoe, he saw in the departure of Graham Greene 
presage of his own fate. “ It will not be long before I too am 
retired,” he said to the Secretary, in August 1917. 

This passage suggests a certain strain in the relations between 
the two Ministers. Although the fact was disguised by his pro¬ 
motion to the War Cabinet, Carson himself had been dismissed. 
For himself he did not complain, although there is a hint of 
what he may have felt in the words he used to his good friends 
of Belfast. On the 21st of July, 1917, the very day that he ceased 
to be First Lord of the Admiralty, he was made a Burgess of 
that devoted city. 

One of our Sea Lords,” he told them, “ came to me the day 
before yesterday—he is a good bluff honest sailor—and he said, 
‘ Sir, you have let us down badly.’ 

1 Letter from Sir W. Graham Greene to Sir Edward Carson, 6th August 
1917. 
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“ I said to him, ‘ I had nothing to do with it. I never wanted 
to leave the Admiralty. I am sorry to leave the Admiralty.’ 

“ I had,” Carson continued, “ learnt to know and love our 
sailors and their work, and nobody could be associated with 
them, even for the short time that I was, without thinking to 
himself how little the nation knows of what the Admiralty is 
doing. But, my Lord Mayor, I was told I would be more useful 
to the State elsewhere. This is a time of war and every Tuati 
must go where duty calls him.” 

Then he went on to praise the Navy and to answer the critics 
who ignorantly assailed it. 

“ Do the people who write those things,” he demanded, 
“ ever try to contemplate that the vast seas of the world, two 
hundred millions of square miles at least, are policed and ruled 
by the Navy of England ? 

“ Do people who write . . . ever picture to themselves the life 
—^morning, noon and night under the sea, on the sea, over the 
sea—that every sailor who is serving leads ? 

“ Do they ever ask themselves why we are able to carry on 
during a war of this duration without almost any privations ? 

“ Do they realise that every morsel of food they eat they owe 
to the exertions, day and night, of the British Navy ? 

“ I can only say this and I say it with all my heart, that I 
have never come across in all my life, in any capacity in which 
I have found myself, more able, more courageous, more deter¬ 
mined, and more loyal men than constitute His Majesty’s 

Navy-I here, publicly in the presence of as loyal an audience 

as could be found in any of His Majesty’s dominions, I here 
publicly tender to the Navy one and all my heartfelt thanks for 
the assistance and confidence they gave me when I was First 
Lord.” 

If an undertone of anxiety may be detected in these passionate 
words, Carson had reason to fear for the Navy the enemies 
whom he himself despised. In October Sir Eric Geddes, possibly 
less seasoned to these assaults, spoke to him about the Press 
attacks which were still being levelled at Sir John Jellicoe, and 
asked Carson what he should do about it. 

“ Do,” said Carson, “ why stand by him and think no more 
about it I ” 
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Mr. Lloyd George avows a regretful conviction that, despite 
all precautions of tact and delicacy, Ms removal from the 
Admiralty rankled in the mind of Carson. The truth was that 
Carson’s magnanimity was proof against any wound to his self¬ 
esteem in the transaction; what he feared from it was an injury 
to the public service and to the conduct of the war. Nor was he 
alone in these apprehensions. Colonel Gretton, most shrewd and 
honest of men, spoke with characteristic bluntness on the 
subject. Why, he asked, had the First Lord left the Board? 
It had been put about that his counsels vrere required to rein¬ 
force the War Cabinet. He did not accept that explanation and 
asked for an assurance that the change did not “ portend an 
era of amateur strategy forced on the Board of Admiralty from 
outside.” That there was good reason for these apprehensions 
we have already seen in Sir David Beatty’s letter to Carson, 
and although Mr. Bonar Law smoothly reassured the House, 
the suspicion remained.^ 

Less friendly critics pointed to inconsistencies in the official 
explanation. Mr. Hogge asked if the change did not mean that 
the Member for Dublin University had been a failure at the 
Board of Admiralty. If the Government had no confidence in 
his work at the Board, why were they making him a Member of 
the War Cabinet ? As for that mysterious institution it was to 
consist of five members who were to go very early in the morning 
and sit down to the war as business men sit down to their letters 
in an office. . . . Mr. Hogge was called to order, but Mr, Pringle 
took up the ball. It was to be the smallest possible Cabinet—to 
consist entirely of the Prime Minister and Lord Milner and Lord 
Curzon and the Right Honourable gentleman the Member for 
Barnard Castle (Arthur Henderson), with the occasional presence 
of the Leader of the House (Mr. Bonar Law). But it had been 
increasing. The Minister for Pensions (Mr. Barnes) had become 
a Member, and now the Right Honourable gentleman the 
Member for Dublin University has been added, somewhat 
involuntarily, to that distinguished body of supermen,” wMch 
made seven. Here someone interjected the name of General 
Smuts, which made eight. There,” contmued Mr. Pringle, 

we have this body which in eight months has practically 
r Pari, Deb., H. of C., vol. xcvi., cc. 1402-S (24tli July, 1917), 
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doubled itself. At the present rate of progress, if it lives, it will 
be swelled to the dimensions of the old Cabinet, whose trouble 
so largely arose from the numbers of its members.’® 

There was point in this badinage, the more as a member 
without a portfolio has chiefly the illusion of influence over 
policy which is largely decided in the Departments. There came, 
indeed, to be a division of powers, and Carson found himself 
in charge of that strange growth of war activities known as 
‘"propaganda and information.” "‘The work done hitherto by 
Colonel John Buchan’s Department” (it was announced on 
the 17th September, 1917) "" will in future be under Sir Edward 
Carson’s control.” 

Carson, as he afterwards told the House, found that in many 
departments things had grown up piecemeal which stood in need 
of co-ordination. The Foreign Office, the War Office and the 
Admiralty all took their share in the work. There was by that 
time need for domestic as well as foreign propaganda. The busy 
tongues and pens of a small but active body of Pacifists were 
having their effect. “ There is,” Carson reported, "" an organised 
system of misrepresentation . . . going on from day to day 
throughout the length and breadth of the land . . . where they 
find families afflicted by the sacrifices they have made . . . they 
do not hesitate to enter the houses of many very humble people, 
trying to influence them against the conduct of the war.” Both 
to counteract such insidious work and to promote the War 
Loans, the leaders of the various Parties in the House had 
combined to form a “ War Aims Committee.” All these and other 
activities of a like order Carson set himself to co-ordinate and 
direct.! 

In a letter of the 6th of September, 1917, which was widely 
published in the Press, Carson formulated the ideas of the War 
Cabinet on the only Foundation of Peace.” He rebuked "" the 
very loose and mischievous talk ”—that by a treaty with 
Germany peace could be secured—and the "" platitudes about a 
League of Nations to Enforce Peace without considering the 
conditions essential to its success.” With German armies in. 
occupation of vast tracts of conquered territory, there could be 
no real peace. Even if Germany were to evacuate Belgium, it 
1 Pari. Deb., H. of C., cc. 311-5 (13th November 1917). 
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would be trumpeted as proof of German magnanimity: the 
prestige of the House of Hohenzollern and of the Prussian 
military caste would suffer no diminution.” The German armies 
would be confirmed in the belief that they were invincible and 
would renew the attempt upon the first convenient opportunity. 

Surely, therefore,” Carson concluded, our course is 
obvious. We must carry on until such a victory is gained as will 
remove all practical danger of war for the future; and any man 
who tries, whatever his motive may be, to distract the attention 
of the country from this goal of deliverance is the worst enemy 
of a real peace.”^ 

These stern conclusions were if anything confirmed by a 
visit which Carsbn' paid shortly afterwards to the Western 
Front as a guest of Sir .-Douglas Haig. The Commander-in-Chief, 
as he noted in his Diary, found Carson—“ Quite a rest to deal 
after Winston. He is convinced that the military experts 
/;must be given full power, not only to advise but to carry out 
their plans. He is all opposed to the meddling now practised 
by the Prime Minister and other politicians.” It was in the 
latter part of September; an infantry attack on the Ypres sector 
was under artillery preparation. Carson saw the Messines and 
Vimy Ridges and went over the ground of the Battle of the 
Somme, in particular that well-stricken field where the Ulster 
Division had made its great attack on the 1st July, 1916. In 
that abomination of desolation, which had once been a rich 
plateau of wheat and rye, then ‘‘ like a rough moor,” covered 
with thistles and pocked with shell-holes, he renewed his vow 
to have no peace without victory. “ No reparation,” he said in 
vehement words which reflect the vehement feeling of those 
times, “ can ever make good what Germany’s crime against 
humanity has destroyed, but no one can witness the work of the 
Him without vowing that the reparation shall be as complete 
as France and her Allies can exact from the despoiler.” ^ 

1 The Times, September m, 1917. 2 Ibid., September 25tb, 1917. 





Chapter XXXI 


The Supreme War Council 

Unity of command - Tug-of-war - Sir Henry Wilson - Caporetto ~ Crocodile and 
goat - Sir William Robertson ~ Carson’s motives - Fall of Jellicoe - Misunder¬ 
standings - Balfour to Carson. 

Carson’s speeches at that time are mainly occupied with their 
special occasions. On 24th October, 1917, he was at Portsmouth, 
pointing out that “ with all the talk of peace in the Reichstag 
and all the flowing notes of peace from German emissaries 
everywhere, we have never heard to this date any offer of peace 
whatsoever,” and promising that the Government would enter 
into no negotiations without the consent of the Dominions or 
behind the back of its Allies. At the Mansion House on 7th 
December, Carson was pledging the Government to exact terms 
for Roumania, then invaded. At the Royal Colonial Institute 
on 13th December he proposed an “ economic offensive ” and 
informed Germany that the longer she continued her career of 
war the less would be her share when peace was made of the 
raw materials of which the British Empire commanded the 
main supplies. In any case, he added, they would see to it that 
their own people and their allies were equipped before their 
enemies. Time has bleached the interest out of most of that 
fiery rhetoric of war; but there is one passage which bears more 
directly on our story. Both inside and outside the House, Carson 
took part in the keen and critical debate on the formation of the 
Supreme War Council at Versailles in November 1917. 

Soldiers and statesmen were at that time ready to agree on 
the need for unity and concord in the conduct of the war, and 
in so far as the Supreme War Council was directed to that end, 
there need have been no trouble. The War Cabinet wanted what 
the General Staff would have accepted, unity of Ministerial 
Control with unity of military advice, and if the Governments 
had formed an Executive advised by the four Chiefs of the four 
General Staffs, the arrangement might have gone through 
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without dispute. The secret springs of the fierce and sudden 
controversy lay in the suspicion that this idea of a Supreme War 
Council covered an intrigue against Sir William Robertson and 
Sir Douglas Haig. 

There had been hints of it in the Press for some time before. 
On the 2nd November, 1917, Colonel Repington noted in his 
Diary ‘‘ the set being made at the General Staff by the Man¬ 
chester Guardian, Evening Standard, and other papers, all the 
attacks obviously inspired from the same source, and no one 
doubts that Downing Street is this source.” As the world was 
much later to learn from Sir William Robertson himself, the 
Prime Minister had long been interfering at every turn in the 
military conduct of the war, his fixed idea being that there was 
a deadlock ” on the Western Front, a deadlock not made by 
the straining bodies of equal antagonists but by the trenches 
in which they defended themselves. They were, indeed, like 
two equal teams in a tug-of-war, in which both sides had dug 
their heels deeply into the ground, and pulled and sweated 
without visible advantage either way; but it would have been 
none the less dangerous to have taken away part of one team 
in the belief that the position was. fixed, since it was not the 
holes in the ground; but the stamina and weight of the athletes 
that must sooner or later pull one side or the other over the 
Hne. 

The Englishman, after his nature, was ready to go on pulling 
until the other side cracked: the Welshman proposed to dodge 
round the corner. Lloyd George, after backing Nivelle’s short 
cut against the advice of both Robertson and Haig, pressed for 
one campaign to penetrate the Julian Alps and another to 
capture Jerusalem. When the stubborn soldier kept on replying. 

It can’t be done, Mr. Prime Minister,” Mr. Lloyd George 
msisted upon calling in a “ second opinion,” in the persons of 
Lord French and Sir Henry Wilson; but so far Robertson and 
Haig had contrived to hold their own in the argument. 

Sir Henry Wilson was a soldier fertile of ideas and brilliant 
in exposition, and it was he who first proposed the Supreme War 
Council. Thus on August 23rd, 1917, he records in his Diary how 
he met Lloyd George and Philip Kerr (his secretary) “ I first 

1 Afterwards Marquis of Lothian, 
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told him that I thought his plan of Johnnie [French] and me 
and another soldier to overhaul Robertson’s work was a bad 
plan and unworkable and unfair to Robertson. I then disclosed 
my plan of three Prime Ministers and three soldiers, to be over 
all C.I.G.S.’s and to draw up plans for the whole theatre from 
Nieuport to Baghdad. ... I made it clear it was not aimed at 
Robertson or Haig or anyone.” 

Lloyd George was ‘‘distinctly taken.” “He was satisfied with 
Haig but dissatisfied with Robertson.... He is evidently inclined 
to stop Haig’s offensive in another ten days because of our 
losses, which he says, we cannot stand.” He ordered Wilson to 
see Sonar Law and Milner about it; Wilson saw them and Car- 
son as well, and (according to Callwell) “ they all three highly 
approved of his proposal.” Sir Henry Wilson met Lloyd George 
in October over the Palestine scheme: “Lloyd George'told me 
to see Carson as soon as possible and try and persuade him to. 
agree to action in Palestine during the mud months. . . . Lloyd 
George said that Milner and Smuts were already persuade^jip 
that view. Lloyd George wanted me to go down to Birchingloh, 
to-morrow to see Carson, but I really thought this a little hot.”- 
Carson, these entries suggest, was against the Prime Minister’s 
strategy. 

Again, on October 16 th, Wilson writes: “To-night Lloyd 
George, Johnnie [French] and I dined again at Johnnie’s house. 
It became very clear to me to-night that Lloyd George means 
to get Robertson out and means to curb the powers of the 
C.-in-C. in the field. This is what I have been advising for two 
and a half years—^not to getting Robertson out, but to forming 
a superior direction over all the C.G.S.’s and C.-in-C.’s.” 

Thus it would seem there was an intrigue afoot of which 
Carson and the War Cabinet were probably not, or ill, informed, 
to supersede or to “ get out ” Robertson. It would also appear 
that Wilson, sorely tempted, was yet troubled in his conscience. 
He could go over Robertson’s head (he persuaded himself) 
without getting him out. 

The disaster of Caporetto brought these matters to a head. 
The War Cabinet were agreed that unity there must be; the 
Prime Minister went to Rapallo with his plan in his pocket, 
and part of it was that Sir Henry Wilson should be the 
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Technical Adviser ” for the British Army- Sir Douglas Haig had 
been consulted a week before and had vigorously criticised the 
scheme; Sir William Robertson, who had not been consulted, 
as vigorously opposed it. If there was to be unity of control 
under a Supreme Council it was right that the British Army 
should be represented by the Chief of the Staff and not by an 
officer who had neither the authority to advise nor the responsi¬ 
bility to execute. 

Here, indeed, was matter for crisis, and Mr. Asquith was not 
blind to its possibilities. On such an issue—^political interfer¬ 
ence with the Army—he might hope to detach the Conservatives 
from the Government. Mr. Asquith was an astute and patient 
politician. For long he had waited, as a crocodile might wait in 
the shallows of the Nile, supine and motionless, while a nimble 
goat, gaining courage with immunity, gambolled nearer and 
nearer to the shore. Here at last was the chance: a formidable 
rush, a snap of jaws, and the goat, leaping yards in the air, 
escaped as by a miracle. 

Mr. Asquith was judicious; Mr. Asquith was moderate; 
Mr. Asquith was damaging. It was felt that he had right and 
reason on his side: the crowded House seemed to lean to his 
arguments. Mr. Lloyd George had seldom been at a more 
perilous corner; but he rose—and at once—to the occasion. 
‘‘ He began slowly,” observed Repington, who watched the 
scene, “ and either answered or skilfully evaded A.’s questions. 
Then he stood up and began today about him, using every 
artifice of the demagogue and the play actor. He played on the 
whole gamut of human emotions, cajoling, threatening with 
fierce gestures, and rising to a great height of simulated passion. 
He was humorous too and the whole House rose to him and 
rocked with joy. What an Assembly ! ” 

After this it was almost superfluous for Carson to intervene 
but he took his stand by the Prime Minister and gave weight 
and emphasis to the defence. The decision, he said, had been 
taken by a unanimous Cabinet, the Prime Minister had seen on 
his way to Italy our Generals and Chief of the Staff; he had with 
him General Smuts; he had met the Staffs of Italy and France, 
and had come to an agreement. Carson proceeded to put the 
case for a Supreme War Council, which would work out plans 
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not for one or other part but for the whole of the Front. There 
was no question here of hostility but of co-operation, and if 
there were divergence the Government could refer the matter 
back to its own Staff. As for the objection that Wilson was 
junior to Robertson, “ I decline to believe for one moment 
that our great men in the Army are constituted with this 
jealous disposition, that they cannot shake hands together, 
meet together and give the best of their brains to the interest 
of their country. 

Next day at the Constitutional Club Carson denied with even 
more emphasis that the Cabinet had been “ stampeded by a 
wild Prime Minister ” into interfering with the soldier in the 
strategy of the war. “ I know,” he said, “of no advisers on 
military matters except the Imperial General Staff, who attend 
the meetings of the War Cabinet, and by these advisers I have 
always been and shall always be guided, as long as I am allowed 
to take a part in the consultations of His Majesty’s Government. 
I have met in the course of my work as a member of His 
Majesty’s Government three great men . . . Field Marshal 
Haig, Sir William Robertson and Sir John Jellicoe. They have 
my absolute confidence.” 

Possibly before, but probably after, he made this speech 
Carson received the following letter from Sir William Robertson: 

‘‘^Personal. 20th November, 1917. 

“ My deae Sir Edward, —With reference to the speech 
you made in the House on the 19th instant I enclose a Minute 
which has been addressed to me by General Maurice, and 
which he is anxious you should see. 

As regards my own share in the matter I may say that 
I knew nothing about the proposal to set up a Council until 
November 2nd, when our Ambassador at Rome received a 
telegram from the Foreign Office on the subject, and asking 
me to meet the Prime Minister at Paris before he left for Italy. 
This was not possible and I therefore met him at RapaUo on 
the 5th November. On the 6th November Hankey gave me 
a copy of the draft agreement which had been prepared in 

1 Pari. Deb., H. of C. (19th November, 1917). 
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Paris on the 4th, and on the 7th, when the question came 
before the Rapallo Conference, I was given a revised draft 
which had apparently been drawn up the previous evening 
by Ministers attending the Conference. According to the head¬ 
ing of this draft it had been ‘ approved by the British and 
French Governments.’ When the matter came up for discussion 
at the Conference on the 7th I thought it best to withdraw 
and did so, because as the proposal had received the approval 
of the Government I was not in a position to say anything 
about it, and I did not approve of it. I do not claim that my 
opinion should have been asked. I merely say that it was not, 
and that I had no opportunity of expressing it until the draft 
had been approved by the Government, and then of course it 
would not have been proper for me to express it. 

This correspondence is sent to you solely for your personal 
information, and with no intention of raising the question 
afresh in any shape or form. There never has been any ques¬ 
tion as to the desirability of ensuring better co-ordination of 
effort, and there has been no objection on the part of the 
soldiers, so far as I know, as to the constitution of the Council 
itself. Certainly not on my part. The only question to which 
I have given attention is that of the status and duties of the 
Military Representative. This is a soldiers’ question, and as it 
has been dealt with in an official communication to the Cabinet 
it is best that I should not refer to it here. I would merely 
say that no Prime Minister, and more especially not Mr. Lloyd 
George, would tolerate the position of deciding questions at 
the Supreme Council and then having those decisions over¬ 
ruled by the Home Government. This procedure would be 
impossible and impracticable, to say nothing of loss of time. 
Therefore we must, in practice, regard the Council as supreme, 
and its military advisers as supreme from a military point 
of view. 

“ Believe me. 

Yours very sincerely, 

‘‘ W. N. Robertson.” 

As for General Maurice’s memorandum it supported the 
statements in Robertson’s letter. 
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“ Of course,” Carson replied (on the 22nd) to Robertson, “ I 
never meant to impute that you had agreed to the scheme as 
formulated. If I had I would have said so directly. The point 
I was making was that the Prime Minister acted deliberately 
all through. However, I sincerely hope a working arrangement 
can be developed, as any disorganisation of the country at this 
juncture would be disastrous.” 

Now Sir Edward Carson must have known from his own 
experience if not from this letter that there was an element of 
truth in the charges which he had so hotly denied. He himself, 
in a similar case, had stoutly defended the Board of Admiralty 
from political interference. He had once remained in the Cabinet 
room after a meeting and remonstrated with the Prime Minister 
on his rudeness to Sir Douglas Haig. 

On another occasion Mr. Lloyd George, coming into the 
Cabinet room, opened out in bitter denunciation of Haig, Gough 
and Jellicoe in the presence of Sir William Robertson. 

“What has been troubling you this morning, Mr. Prime 
Minister ? ” Carson asked in his disarming brogue. 

“ Something serious enough,” Lloyd George snapped back at 
him, drawing from his pocket an article by Lovat Fraser in the 
Daily Mail. “ Look what they are saying about them ! ” 

Carson laughed, and scribbled on a piece of paper these 
doggerel rhymes which he passed on to Robertson: 

P.M. [loquitur): 

I hate the optimistic news 

Of Haig [I don't believe 'em); 

I hate the pessimistic views 
Of Jellicoe [Relieve him !) 

Let Gough he sacked and Haig he damned; 

On justice let the door he slammed; 

Let gossip rule instead of law, 
rU run the services hy jaw. 

Carson, then, was aware of the evil, and yet denied it. The 
vigour of his denial suggests one explanation. “ It is a lie,” he 
said. “ I would not remain in the Cabinet for ten minutes if it 
were true.” Such words conveyed a warning to the Prime Minister 
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and were no doubt calculated as a deterrent. They were so 
interpreted by those who watched the situation most closely. 

Carson would have resigned, as he suggested; but he no doubt 
thought it a more practical course to support the soldier in the 
Cabinet and mitigate a mischief which he could not prevent. As 
a matter of fact, the majority of the War Cabinet could be rallied 
against the Prime Minister in such disputes. Thus on the 18th 
July, 1917, Robertson notes that he had the War Cabinet with 
him, and again, on the 21st, he wrote to Haig: 

‘‘We had a rough and tumble yesterday. The fact is that the 
Prime Minister is still very averse from your offensive and talks 
as if he is hoping to switch off to Italy within a day or two after 
you begin... . He is very keen on capturing Jerusalem, and this, 
of course, I also had to fight, and intend continuing to do so. 
Altogether I had one of the worst afternoons I have ever had; 
but find that, after all, I usually get more or less what I want.^’ 
On October 5th he writes: “ The matter was discussed in Cabi¬ 
net, and as my suggestion was favoured by most of the members 
a compromise was made ’’; and again on October 12th: “ I think 
the Prime Minister has found that he has not got the Cabinet 
with him after all.”^ If Robertson, with Carson’s support, 
“ usually got more or less what he wanted,” there was good 
reason for Carson to suppose that he could best help Robertson 
by remaining in the Cabinet. 

As to the particular case, Carson may well have calculated 
that a Supreme Council reinforced by three such soldiers as 
Foch, Cadorna and Wilson would form rather an obstacle than 
a means to the Prime Minister’s interventions in strategy. He 
knew, besides, and trusted Sir Henry Wilson; that excellent 
soldier, he may have thought, would always, in the last resort, 
be on the side of the angels. 

If Carson reassured himself, as we may suppose, with these 
practical considerations, he was destined to have a rude shock. 
It happened that at Christmas-time he was snowed-up at some 
wayside railway station and overheard two countrymen talking 
to each other by the fire in the waiting-room. 

“ Jellicoe has gone,” said the one, and it is easy to imagine 
how Carson pricked up his ears. 

1 Sir Wiiliam Robertson, 8'oZdiefs awci vol. ii., pp. 248 et seq. 
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What do you mean ? ’’ said the other. 

‘‘ He has been turned out,” said the first countryman. 

‘‘ That is a very strange thing,” said the other. “ He is to 
be made a Peer.” 

‘‘ But,” said the first, “ I suppose if he was turned out, it is 
because he was not fit for the job. Why then should he be made 
a Peer ? ” 

I thought,” said Carson afterwards, ‘‘ there was a good deal 
of common sense in that way of discussing the way people are 
got rid of by promotion. 

Robertson, as well as Carson, must have felt the news as a 
shock—and a warning. “ Robertson,” Repington noted in his 
diary at the end of 1917, “ says that Jellicoe has been dismissed 
for the same reason that he, R., soon would be. Jellicoe was 
a pessimist; but had always been right . . . was always pouring 
cold water on L. G.’s fervent imagination, and bringing him 
down to earth, and L. G. did not like it.” 

Robertson survived Jellicoe six weeks. 

Carson, meantime, was indignant at the news of the fall of 
Jellicoe, both because of his admiration for the Admiral and 
because as a Member of the War Cabinet and as an ex-First 
Lord he felt that he had some title to be consulted. As a fact 
Sir Eric Geddes had touched on the subject with him and Mr. 
Balfour in the previous October; but Carson had forgotten the 
incident. There was another circumstance which made him the 
more angry. He heard from Jellicoe, who had it from one of 
the Sea Lords, that Geddes had spoken of him (and of Balfour) 
as being in favour of the change. 

Carson wrote a sharp letter to Geddes on the subject; Geddes 
replied that he had been misreported, and the situation was 
complicated by the circumstance that several of the Sea Lords 
who had been colleagues of Jellicoe, asked for explanations. 

Balfour, appealed to by Carson on the point of fact, poured 
oil on troubled waters. Pie had been twice consulted on the 
subject of Jellicoe by Geddes; but— 

"" On the merits of the case I offered no opinion. Nor was I 
really in a position to offer any opinion. I left the Admiralty 
almost immediately after appointing Jellicoe to succeed Jackson; 

1 Pari. Deb., H. of C., vol. ciii., c. 2026 (6th March, 1918). 
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and I have had no personal experience of his office work. . . * 
His organisation of the Grand Fleet in the difficult times at the 
beginning of the war was, I believe, a very great piece of work. 
Whether different tactics at the Battle of Jutland would have 
turned a successful action into an overwhelming victory I am 
not qualified to say. But undoubtedly Jelhcoe’s policy on that 
occasion at the critical moment whether right or wrong was not 
due to a hasty error of judgment, but was the result of long 
meditation on the conditions which govern modern fleet actions. 
This is proved by the despatch he wrote in November 1914, 
which received the approval both of Fisher and Winston. 

‘‘ It may be that Jellicoe is now an over-tired man. He cer¬ 
tainly has every right to be. No one has done harder work since 
the outbreak of war. It may be (as Geddes thinks) that he allows 
himself to be too much immersed in Office detail. It may be that 
he does not think the recent changes at the Admiralty an im¬ 
provement, and that this produces difficulty and friction. You 
and Geddes are really far better judges of all these things than I 
am, for you have both worked with Jellicoe at the Admiralty, 
and I have not. It is certainly quite untrue to suggest that I 
advised, or suggested, either that the late First Sea Lord should 
go, or that the present First Sea Lord should be appointed. And 
if I rightly imderstand Geddes’ letter to you, he does not mean 
to make any such assertion—although there is a phrase which 
might be interpreted as meaning that, in our opinion, the First 
Lord would be well-advised to make a change. Speaking for 
myseK, I certainly never intended to convey any such advice.’* 

As to the Press campaign, which Carson took to be the cause 
of the changes, Balfour said, I carried away the impression 
that, if it had not been for a contemporaneous attack in the 
Daily Mail^ Geddes would have asked JeUicoe to resign at an 
earlier date. But he was rightly unwilling to give the impression 
that he was moved to action by Press criticism.” 

After some sharp gusts, the storm blew over as suddenly 
as it had arisen. Four of the five Sea Lords and Admirals who 
thought of resigning in protest sent one of their number to con¬ 
sult Carson, and in particular to ask him if he had expressed the 
opinion that Sir John Jellicoe was not the best man for First Sea 
Lord. Carson gave them the assurance which they had expected; 

Tc 
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he had given no such opinion; he strongly disapproved of the 
change; but he added the advice to put duty before inclination 
and remain at their posts. The Sea Lords thereupon agreed to 
call it a misunderstanding and calm was restored to the 
Admiralty. 

It was no doubt about this fortunate conclusion that Fred 
Oliver wrote to Carson (on the 6th January, 1918); 

“ Good ! Blessed are the peace-makers ! More at this particular 
moment than ever before. I heard last night with joy that the 
Admiralty had settled down and give you thanks for it as a 
humble citizen.” 







Chapter XXXII 


The Irish, Convention 

Preliminaries “ Carson’s advice - Amnesty - Willy Redmond - Words of warn¬ 
ing-The Bishop of Raphoe - Deadlock. 

In May 1917 Mr. Lloyd George had made his offer of an Irish 
Convention to settle by common consent how Ireland was to be 
governed. ‘‘ The stupid English,” said Carson ironically; ‘‘ but 
the clever Irish !—^when we get together we will solve it! ” It 
seemed a fair offer. Let them come to “ substantial agreement,” 
the Prime Minister said, and he would put it through. 

John Redmond, by that time in desperate straits, accepted 
the invitation promptly, not, however, without proposing con¬ 
ditions. We find Carson (on 5th May, 1917) writing to Mr. Lloyd 
George on the subject. If Redmond insisted upon certain funda¬ 
mental principles, e.g. against partition, Carson did not think 
the Ulster Council would join the Convention. . . . I shall have 
to confer with you as to whether I shall attend the meeting of 
the Council—a question of some dijBficulty.” 

When Redmond did attempt to lay down conditions Carson 
rose in the House of Commons from the side of the Prime 
Minister, and said that if the future of Ulster were to be a closed 
question there could be no Convention. And Mr. Bonar Law 
added that, There could be no ‘ substantial agreement,’ to 
which Ulster was not a party.” 

This preliminary out of the way, there remained the question: 
What Irishmen were to compose the Convention* On this point 
Redmond had received shrewd advice from his friend the Bishop 
of Ross. The number of thoughtful, calm, clear-headed men,” 
said Dr. Kelly, “ is not large; but such men can travel from 
opposite poles and agree. Each twenty men you add more than 
doubles the danger of disagreement.” But Redmond here as 
elsewhere was not his own master. John Dillon had worked 
himself into a rage at the attempt to ‘‘ throw upon Ireland the 
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onus of finding a solution ”; he suspected a “ regular conspiracy” 
to pack the Convention with Unionists; he therefore refused to 
join it himself; but insisted upon packing it with Nationalist 
Chairmen of County Councils. i 

The Bishop of Ross had advised a membership of fifty; any¬ 
thing beyond sixty or seventy members at the outside, he said, 
would make agreement impossible. It is curious to find Carson 
giving the same advice to Mr. Lloyd George as Dr. KeUy was 
giving to John Redmond. 

“I should think,” Carson wrote, on the 22nd May, 1917, “the 
members ought to be limited to about fifty or sixty—and that 
anything else would be unworkable.” 

In the course of his letter, he explained to the Prime Minister 
that in Ireland “ in whatever capacity a man goes there he will 
go either as a Unionist or as representing one of the phases of 
the Nationalist Party,” and he proceeded to analyse political 
opinion in Ireland—Ulster Unionists, Southern Unionists and 
at least four classes of Nationalists: “ (1) Those who adhere to the 
Parliamentary Party; (2) Those like Murphy who go for Colonial 
independence; (3) Sinn Feiners; (4) Mr. O’Brien’s section.” 

Then Carson pointed out that the County Councils, which had 
been elected some six years before, were not really representa¬ 
tive, and he added a remark which might have given pause to the 
sanguine Prime Minister: “ I think it pretty clear that if elec¬ 
tions took place now, the Sinn Feiners would have a much in- 
crcwood ’•epresentation in the County Councils.” 

James Ctaig, at the time Treasurer to His Majesty’s House¬ 
hold, and T. P. O’Connor were asked to settle this thorny ques¬ 
tion of membership. They had decided after long deliberation to 
make the Convention a small body when a messenger arrived 
with a note for Mr. O’Connor; it was from Redmond, and stated 
his decision. If, he said, the Nationalists were to be a party to the 
Convention, it must include certain Roman Catholic prelates, 
Chajjrmen of County Councils and other representatives of public 
llSdies. Dillon had had his way, and the Convention was to 
start overloaded with disputatious Irishmen. 

The Chairmanship was a difficult point. The Prime Minister 
wanted General Smuts and sent Craig to broach the proposal to 
1 Denis Gwynn, Life of John Redmond, p. 558. 
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that distinguished South African at Savoy Court. Smuts seemed 
inclined to accept; but Craig, who knew his Ireland, tactfully 
pointed out to him that it would be better to take the next 
Union Castle steamer for the Cape, and for two reasons: that 
without an interpreter he would not understand what they were 
saying and that without a guide to their religious differences he 
would not understand what they were doing. Mr. Lloyd George 
then proposed Sir Horace Plunkett, a high-minded gentleman 
of ancient family, who dreamed of an Ireland reconciled and 
redeemed by co-operative societies. Craig expressed his fear that 
Plunkett would never help anyone to reach any conclusion; but 
the Prime Minister put these objections down to the bigotry of 
an Ulsterman, and Plunkett was appointed. 

It remained to induce Ulster to go into the Convention, and 
as the Ulstermen trusted Carson, and did not trust most of his 
colleagues, it came in the end to Carson himself going over to 
Belfast to persuade them. 

Thus it happened that on the 8th June, 1917, Carson met 
the Ulster Unionist Council in the Ulster Minor Hall and care¬ 
fully and patiently went with them through all the mazes of 
their perplexing situation. “Don’t bother about my position 
in the Government,” he said, “ don’t trouble yourselves about 
that. It is nothing to me . . . whether you decide in accordance 
with my view, or whether you decide against my view, I go with 
you to the end.” 

They might choose to rely on the pledges of two Prime Min¬ 
isters; but there were men in Ireland who made England’s dif¬ 
ficulty their opportunity. Hence the invitation. And he was 
authorised by Mr. Lloyd George, whom he had seen the day 
before, to say: 

(1) That unless the Ulster Unionists agree with the propo¬ 
sals at the Convention nothing could come of it. 

“ (2) That their position was not to be prejudiced by going into 
the Convention. 

“ (8) That he adhered to the statement that there should be 
no coercion of Ulster.” 

All this was reassuring. On the other hand if they refused the 
invitation, men would say, “ 0 there, it is those unreasonable 
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Ulstermen.” He would advise them therefore to make no con¬ 
dition, but to enter the Convention, and sit very tight: “ Let 
every man have his fling; let them all go for one another. Let 
the Republicans propose a Republic and let those who mas¬ 
queraded as Constitutionalists either oppose or go with them. 
Then we shall know where we are.” 

As for themselves, they might suggest the Union that was 
passed by William Pitt ” as their contribution—‘‘ show us where 
we are to be better off, have greater liberty and more freedom of 
conscience and the men of Ulster will join with you in improving 
the Act of Union.” 

If they refused let them propose to exclude the whole of 
Ulster or make any other proposal, and consider it: “I am 
bound to say that assuming a settlement can be come to which 
preserves to Ulster her rights, I would be glad to see the question 
settled.” 

Thus fortified the Ulstermen went warily into the Convention; 
but the Sinn Fein Party were deaf to all blandishments. They 
stood outside. Moreover, on the 15th June, 1917, Mr. Bonar 
Law announced a general amnesty for all rebels in order that 
the Convention may meet in an atmosphere of harmony and 
goodwill.” The prisoners, ringleaders and gunmen of Easter 
Week, swarmed out like a hive of angry bees. On the very day 
of their release they petitioned the President and Congress of 
the United States in the name of “ the provisional Government 
of the Irish Republic ”; a hundred of them marched through 
Dublin under Republican banners and in Cork they improved 
the occasion by wrecking the gaol. 

That Carson disapproved we gather from the following letter 
from the Colonial Ojfiice, dated 26th June, 1917: 

“ My dear Ned, —. . . I entirely share your views and 
think you should raise the whole question in the Cabinet. Of 
course I will back you for all I am worth. The madness of re¬ 
leasing these rebels ! It has led, as you and I foresaw it would, 
to these lamentable scenes. Duke is obsessed ! Surely they 
won’t make him Chairman ? I vote for an Irishman. 

Yours, 

Walter Long.” 
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About that time—on the 7th June, 1917—the Irish Division 
and the Ulster Division stormed the Messines Ridge side by 
side. John Redmond’s brother, Major WiUy Redmond, who had 
appealed to the House of Commons “ as one about to die ” three 
months before, was rushing forward on the right of his battalion 
when he was struck by two bullets and was carried by stretcher- 
bearers of the Ulsters to the convent of Locre where a few hours 
later he died. “ I have known him,” said Carson in the House 
of Commons, “ for more years than I can calculate and I have 
never had with him one bitter word either in public or in private 
life.” And he went on to say that an Ulsterman had been the 
first Member of the House to make the same supreme sacrifice 
as Wniy Redmond had also made for their country. “ Let us 
put the facts together. It is not necessary to dwell upon them. 
They are eloquent.”^ 

Unfortunately these fine loyalties of war seemed to make but 
little difference to the age-old animosities of the Irish race. An 
oflBcer of the Royal Irish Rifles ruefully reported to Carson that 
the Ulstermen and the 16th (Irish) Division were “ friendly 
enough when they were going over the top together but it’s 
when they are behind the fines that they are apt to scrap a bit. 
... After the ‘ show ’ the Ulstermen went about playing 
Dolly's Brae and Derry Walls and other aggressively 
Orange ditties, which didn’t exactly please the 16th.” He was 
forced to think that their being thrown together would not make 
the slightest difference in the long run. 

It certainly made no difference in East Clare, where the rebel 
Eamon de Valera fought and won the seat from which Willy 
Redmond had fallen, boasting that he would make “ Engfish 
law ” impossible and that “ if Ulster stood in the way of Irish 
freedom Ulster would have to be coerced.” On the 18th July, 
1917, the leadership of the National Volunteers, which John 
Redmond had assumed at the beginning of the war, passed into 
Sinn Fein hands. The rebels were taking charge.* 

Carson received letters from Ireland warning him that owing 
to the weakness of the Chief Secretary things were sloping steeply 
down to another rebellion. The police reports were alarming the 

1 Pari. Deb., H. of C., vol. xciv., c. 619 (11th June, 1917). 

2 Professor Alison Philips, The Revolution in Ireland^ p. 126, 
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judges at the assizes; if they kept quiet it was for the sake of 
the Convention. Every friend of the British Government, every 
loyal magistrate and policeman, was utterly disheartened, 
“ Birrell,” said an Irish wit of that time, was a Cromwell 
compared with Duke.” 

On the 25th July, 1917, the Convention met to discuss and 
settle the future Government of Ireland—as if a ship’s captain 
were to call a conference of passengers and crew to discuss the 
principles of navigation in the centre of a cyclone. 

Carson was well informed of the proceedings by Hugh Barrie, 
Chairman of the Ulster delegates, and Sir Alexander McDowell. 

The move which is being made at present,” McDowell wrote 
on the 9th August, 1917, “is to tempt the Ulstermen to agree 
to a separate Parliament, the Irish getting free of all respon¬ 
sibility for the War Debt. Martin Murphy is in this move; but 
those principally canvassing it are the Roman Catholic Bishops. 
All the Ulstermen have refused to listen to it and look upon it 
as a most dishonest proposal.” “ Plunkett,” he added, “ is all 
over the shop, harmless so far but not helpful to expedition, of 
course without having any wrong intention.” 

One curious development,” Barrie wrote (on 12th August, 
1917), “ is that Redmond himself is not acting on the Standing 
Committee and the Nationalists, although responsible for the 
Convention, have declared, through Devlin, that they do not 
intend to submit any scheme of settlement themselves ! 

“ On 21st W. M. Murphy leads oft with his scheme for Colonial 
Home Rule. In private conversation he is delightfully ignorant 
as to what it really means. Pie confesses that his sole object in 
recent years has been to wreck the Nationalist Party, and he 
is proud of his success in that direction.” 

Carson had proposed to the Prime Minister that the Conven¬ 
tion would stand a better chance of success if it did not confine 
its sittings to Dublin; but paid visits to Cork and Belfast, and 
the Convention was on the point of going to Belfast when he 
received Barrie’s letter. “ I am sure,” Carson replied, “ the 
members of the Convention will be cordially welcomed by the 
Belfast people, who are renowned for their hospitality, and I 
need hardly say that the Convention has my best wishes for the 
successful issue of its labours.” 
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Sir Alexander McDowell wrote again to Carson on the 15th 
September: 

‘‘ The Convention is still continuing the discussion of schemes 
that have been sent in; but none of these schemes present any 
prospect whatever of a settlement. Everything, however, in the 
Convention has been of the most harmonious nature and the 
best of good feeling exists among the different parties. The visit 
to Belfast has done a world of good; it has contradicted in the 
clearest possible terms a great number of the lies that have been 
circulated about Belfast, and the allegations about sweating, 
and the Roman Catholic Ecclesiastics from the South who came 
up and went through the shipyards and factories were amazed 
at what they saw.” 

It may be thought curious that this Convention of Irishmen 
did not think it worth while even to discuss the scheme of self- 
government contained in the statute of 1914. They roamed at 
large over many principles of government and as they could 
agree upon none, they thought it advisable to refer to Committee 
a draft scheme prepared by the Roman Catholic Bishop of Raphoe. 
The larger questions of principle were left in suspense while the 
Committee sought to come to agreement upon questions of detail, 
this agreement on detail being conditional upon general agree¬ 
ment upon the whole scheme. It was,” as one of them observed, 
“ pretty much like saying we are agreed that if there is to be a 
policeman there should be buttons on his uniform, although we 
are not agreed that there should be a policeman at all,” 

Now that clever and charming ecclesiastic. Dr. O’Donnell, 
Bishop of Raphoe, had drafted a scheme which might have been 
devised to make agreement impossible. There were some who 
thought that such was his purpose, and that the Roman Catholic 
Church would have greatly preferred Ireland to remain in the 
Union, so that she could enjoy the support of eighty or so faithful 
children of the Church in the British Parliament. Plunkett, on 
the other hand, in a letter to Redmond, said that the Bishop’s 
tactics were to put the Nationalists in a strong position in the 
country by getting them to come out for fiscal autonomy. He 
then thinks that the Government will step in and sweep away 
all Unionist resistance.”^ Whatever his purpose, the Bishop’s 

3. Denis Gwynn, £i/e of JoM p. 374, 
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scheme went far beyond the Act of 1914, giving to Ireland all 
the powers of a Dominion including the right to control the 
Customs and Excise. 

The Ulstermen can hardly be called fanatical for rejecting a 
proposal which struck at the very root of their livelihood. Mr. 
H. M. Pollock, President of the Belfast Chamber of Commerce, 
one of the ablest business heads in the North, patiently explained 
how that great port drove a trade with the whole world au d 
depended on markets 90 per cent of which were outside Ireland 
altogether. How then could Ulster agree to be ringed round by 
Customs barriers extending no farther than the pelting farm of 
Ireland ? 

There were other solid reasons why Ulster obstinately opposed 
her policy of exclusion to this policy of an all-Irish system. The 
only industrial community in Ireland, her trades unions had 
their headquarters in Great Britain: if shipbuilding were slack 
in Belfast it might be busy on the Clyde and the Mersey, or 
vice versa. Uniformity of laws and conditions and free movement 
of workmen were necessary to her industrial life. 

These arguments made no appeal to the priests and peasants 
of the South. Moreover, the Bishop of Raphoe counted upon 
the support of the Southern Unionist delegates, at that time led 
by Lord Midleton. The Bishop, in fact, over-reached himself. Lord 
Midleton and his group had gone over to Home Rule for all 
Ireland; they were ready to side with the Nationalists against 
Ulster on the issue of exclusion; but they could not agree to the 
control of the fiscal system which they saw meant financial and 
therefore political independence. 

On the 14th November, 1917, Mr. Barrie and Lord London¬ 
derry, the Chairman and the Secretary of the Ulster repre¬ 
sentatives, wrote a letter to Sir Horace Plunkett describing a 
position of deadlock, not on detail only but on principle: 
“ We hold that in matters of fiscal policy and economic life 
the interests of Ireland are inseparable from those of Great 
Britain.” 

It had been made clear to them that one object in view was 
“ to escape from all liability for National Debt and from bearing 
any share in the cost of the war or of national defence in the 
future. . . .” Moreover, Irish fiscal autonomy “ must inevitably 
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lead to the same goal as the Sinn Feiners desire to reach under 
a republic.” 

And they pointed out how fatal it would be to Ireland, with 
practically no raw material within herself, to be cut adrift from 
the strongest commercial power in the world and to have to 
rely on her own resources in the welter of economic trouble with 
which the world will be surrounded at the conclusion of the war.” 

These were vital differences: “ We are satisfied that for Ire* 
land and for Great Britain a common system of finance with 
one Exchequer is a fundamental essential, and that Irish indus¬ 
trial and commercial interests and the development of our 
resources can be best furthered in full community with the 
economic life of the great industrial people with whom we have 
so much in common and from whom we refuse to be divorced.” 

The Convention had in fact broken into three pieces and was 
already beyond repair. 


Chapter XXXIII 


Carson Resigns 

At the luncheon table - Conscription in Ireland ~ The ordeal of John Redmond - 
Lloyd George and the Ulstermen — The archbishop’s letter — Pressure on Carson — 
Redmond beaten ~ Carson resigns. 


Ireland in that dark winter of 1917-18 encroached more and 
more upon Carson’s daily life. Once at least it took on something 
of its old humour, as when Lady Carson invited Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Winston Churchill to luncheon one day in the 
autumn. Mr. Churchill, with less than his usual tact, opened a 
conversation on his disastrous visit to Belfast in those turbulent 
times before the war. He never dreamed, he said, that his life 
was in danger, or of course he would not have taken his wife. 

“ He enlarged on this [Mrs. Spender reports] until Ruby 
[Lady Carson] could bear it no longer. ‘ You mean to say,’ she 
said, ‘ you didn’t know your life would be in danger if you went 
to Belfast then ? ’ 

“ ‘ No, indeed, I didn’t,’ said he. 

“ ‘Well,’ said Ruby, ‘for my part I think it was extremely 
forbearing of the Ulster people not to kill you. I think they had 
great provocation.’ 

“ Then she turned to Mr. Lloyd George, ‘ Don’t you think 
it was very forbearing of the Ulster people not to kill Mr. 
ChurchiU ? ’ 

“ ‘ Yes,’ said Lloyd George, ‘ I do.’ 

“ Mr. Churchill buried his nose in his plate; Sir Edward looked 
on with a grin, and Ruby, being thoroughly wound up, went 
on, ‘ The Ulster folk are the most splendid people in the world, 
aren’t they Mr. Lloyd George ? ’ 

“ ‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘ they are.’ 

“ ‘ And they’re never to be coerced, are they ? ’ 

Never,’ said Mr. Lloyd George. ‘ I always maintain that,’ 
he continued, ‘ and I am not saying this to cmry favour—^it’s a 
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fact that before war broke out, I made a speech to that effect 
in the Cabinet.’ 

‘‘ Then Ruby was satisfied, and the situation became normal.” 

But there were more serious aspects of the eternal question. 
At the beginning of December the Government gave way to 
the Nationalists on the issue of Redistribution in Ireland and 
Carson was on the point of resignation. ‘‘ Although we feel 
very keenly,” Hugh Barrie wrote to him on the 7th, “ the action 
of the Government this morning in suddenly yielding to 
Nationalist pressure and leaving Irish Redistribution over to 
a separate Bill we think it right to say that we feel we are 
correctly voicing Ulster Unionist opinion when we most earnestly 
urge that you should continue in the Government.” 

The time might come when there would be no alternative, 
Barrie advised, but not yet;... 

It nearly came a few days later, when the Cabinet debated 
Conscription for Ireland, and Carson stood strongly for it—but 
alone. “ Sir Edward gets sicker and sicker,” Mrs. Spender wrote 
on the 18th December, at the Cabinet’s refusal to face the 
music over Conscription for Ireland. He makes his views per¬ 
fectly plain, and when they ask his help and opinion on plans 
for raising more men in Great Britain, he refuses point-blank 
and takes no part in the discussion,” 

Carson was usually ready to face the music, and yet he must 
have been haunted with doubts, if he bore in mind some of his 
Irish letters. An old schoolfellow, with an experience as Resident 
Magistrate of thirty years, had written to him (a year before): 

I remember in 1892 at Gweedore (Co. Donegal) the Police 
Sessions Clerk reporting to me that it would take 300 police to 
‘ lift ’ a fine of 2^. 6d. which I had imposed on a local ‘ leader ’ 
qua unlicensed dog, and^V^u who remember Michelstown^ 
etc., can imagine what force would be required to take 2,000 
hostile conscripts out of the following counties, viz. Cork, 
Donegal, Kerry, Limerick, Mayo, Galway, etc., etc.” 

And through it all the Convention brooded—^like a hen on 
eggs long addled. The situation was diSicult for Carson but it 
was worse for his old adversary. 

John Redmond was in a desperate case, his health failing, 
his power gone. When he walked out into the street from Trinity 
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College after the first sitting of the Convention, he was mobbed 
by a gang of Sinn Fein roughs and pelted with tomatoes and 
rotten eggs, yet he kept on his way without moving a muscle 
of his face. In his youth he had seen Parnell meet the same sort 
of missiles with the same sort of courage, the customary fate of 
those who aspire to lead that romantic people. Nevertheless he 
must have felt that for him the sun had set. 

For Redmond, indeed, there was only one hope—the Conven¬ 
tion: for that he worked with all his dying strength. On the 31st 
November, 1917, when the Ulstermen had already made their 
stand against the Bishop of Raphoe, Redmond wrote urgently 
to the Prime Minister: . . unless the Government and Carson 
and perhaps even higher influences intervene to induce the 
Ulstermen to come to an agreement, the Convention will be 
abortive. ... It will mean governing Ireland at the point of the 
bayonet. . . . Sinn Fein will be omnipotent. . . . The Nationalist 
Party will be helpless and will inevitably disappear. . . The 
scandal of it would echo round the world, “especially in 
America.’’ 

In this crisis Redmond thought chiefly of his old antagonist: 

“ You and Carson and the Government,” he said, “ have it 
in your power ” (to make the Convention a success). “ You 
should speak quite plainly to these Ulstermen, and Carson 
ought to come over to Ulster, as he did in 1916.” 

And again: 

“ There is not a moment to lose in this matter . , . before 
Christmas you will probably have bloodshed and violence all 
over the country.” 

Mr. Lloyd George had been “ immersed in very great and 
probably far-reaching events.” “ Nevertheless,” he replied, “ I 
have already had a long talk with Carson; he fully realises the 
importance of getting agreement if possible. He cannot persuade 
his people to go to the length of the proposals put forward by 
the Nationalists; but I have asked him to use his best endeavour 
to find out some compromise which would represent a substantial 
advance on the part of his friends. He has promised to do his 
best.” 

Redmond wrote on the 19th November to repeat his urgencies: 
“ I wish again to say that... it is up to you and the Government 
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and, in a special way, up to Carson, to step in and ayert the 
serious disaster to the Empire of a break-down of the Conven¬ 
tion.’’i 

In response to these appeals the Prime Minister wrote the 
following letter to the Chairman of the Ulster Delegation. 

10, Downing Street, 

2Zrd November^ 1917. 

‘‘ Dear Mr. Barrie, —I have heard of the difficulties which 
the Irish Convention is experiencing in finding a settlement, 
and of the danger which there is of a breakdown. It would in 
my opinion be a disaster if this were to happen. From the 
point of view of the war and of our international position— 
particularly our relations with the United States—^it is most 
important that every effort should be made to arrive at a 
settlement. 

‘‘ I have to go abroad early next week to a very important 
Inter-Ally Conference; but as soon as I return I should like 
to have an opportunity of discussing the situation with you, 
Lord Londonderry, Sir Alexander McDowell and Mr. Pollock. 

Ever sincerely, 

D. Lloyd George.” 

The interview, between the Prime Minister on the one side, 
and Barrie, Pollock and Londonderry on the other—^McDowell 
being by that time too ill to attend—took place on the 6th 
December, 1917. Mr. Lloyd George could not shake the Ulster¬ 
men. A differential rate of Customs and Excise, they argued, 
would make free trade between the two countries impossible. 
Moreover Ulster had no desire to be delivered from her obliga¬ 
tions to contribute to the cost of the war, of Defence and of the 
Imperial Services. They saw clearly and they stated plainly that 
the Nationalist design would involve not only the ruin of their 
industrial North; but the separation of Ireland from the British 
Empire. In short the draft scheme of the Bishop of Raphoe was 
so extreme that they could only conclude that the Roman 
Catholic Church was using it to wreck the Convention, an 
observation with which Mr. Lloyd George expressed his vigorous 
agreement. 

1 Denis Gwynn, Lt/e o/ John Bedmond, p. 570 et seg. 
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The Prime Minister, however, was by no means defeated. 
He was interviewing at the same time both the Southern 
Unionists and the Irish Nationalists. How some of the former 
regarded the situation is shown in a letter of the 7th December, 
1917, which Dr. Bernard, Archbishop of Dublin, wrote to Sir 
Edward Carson. 

“ I came over to London on Tuesday night, being summoned 
to see the Prime Minister about our Irish problems; and am 
going back to-night. 

“ I should greatly have liked to see you, but I know how busy 
you are with the gigantic problems of the war pressing for 
solution. And then—too—I was a little afraid of causing you 
embarrassment by asking you to talk about the Convention. 

“ However I want you to know how the position strikes me: 

“ (1) As you know, the leaders of all Parties in the Convention 
have agreed provisionally to certain proposals for a Dublin 
Parliament. But the agreement on the part of the Ulster repre¬ 
sentatives is only provisional. That is, they agree that if a 
Parliament is to be set up it must be constituted in a particular 
fashion and so forth. 

“ (2) A definite line of cleavage has now appeared. The 
Nationalists claim for a Dublin Parliament full fiscal autonomy, 
i.e. complete control of Customs, and power of making commer¬ 
cial treaties. All the Unionists—North and South alike—^refuse 
to make any such concession. 

“But 

“ (3) The Southern Unionists have now put forward certain 
positive proposals which confer very considerable powers on 
the Irish Parliament but do not concede Customs, Imperial 
interests being safeguarded. 

“ The Prime Minister seemed to view these proposals with 
favom, and my own belief is that the Nationalists would accept 
them, if the Ulstermen could agree. But so far Ulster has 
definitely agreed to nothing. 

“ Now it is quite possible that when the Convention meets, 
Ulster may find herself isolated and alone. That might be quite 
defensible, if she had any positive policy to put forward. But if 
she is placed in the position, after all these months of Conference, 
of saying ‘ No ’ to everything, she will be judged severely by 
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the public. So at least I think. But she will get no mercy from 
future Parliaments if she breaks up the Convention now by 
saying ‘ Non possumusJ 

She will not get partition. That policy is dead. But she could 
get administrative security if she asked for it. 

‘‘ I am sure you know all this already, and that you have seen 
all the relevant documents. But I relieve my mind by setting 
down a few points in this way. I am very apprehensive as to the 
fate of Loyalists, North and South, in the future if the Conven¬ 
tion breaks. We shall never get such terms again as we could 
get now.” 

What Carson replied to this letter we do not know, nor if he 
realised what was going forward between the Prime Minister 
and the Irish Nationalists. ‘‘ I have been thinking,” Mr. Red¬ 
mond wrote to Mr. Lloyd George, on the 11th December, 1917, 
“ over the conversation which Mr. Devlin and I had with you 
the other day, in which you urged us to come to an arrangement 
with the Southern Unionists, and thereby strengthen your hands in 
dealing with the Ulster Unionists, should they in the end stand 
out against an agreement come to by all the rest of Ireland.” 

And Redmond went on: “I understood from you that in that 
eventuality—that is to say, if we could come to an arrangement 
with the Southern Unionists^—^you would be prepared to propose 
that arrangement in the House of Commons and to fight the 
Ulster Unionists on the point, in which case, you seem to think, 
and I entirely agree with you, that you would have English 
public opinion strongly at your back. 

“ I quite see that under certain conditions, if Carson plays 
the game, he might be forced to give up his position in the 
Government. But as I told you the other day, remembering all 
the circumstances of the case, it would be a small sacrifice for 
him to make.” 

In the light of this correspondence we begin to understand 
the remark of Redmond’s biographer in his accoimt of these 
transactions: ‘‘ Decisions would very soon have to be taken 
which would confront the small Ulster group with the prospect 
of finding themselves entirely isolated if they persisted in their 
traditional attitude of unreasoning obstruction.” The War 
Cabinet, the Dominion Prime Ministers, they were aU desperately 

Uc 
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eager to get Ireland out of the way and propitiate the United 
States of America. “ Individually,” says Mr. Gwynn of the 
Government, “ almost all its members could be counted upon 
—with the exception of Carson—. . . to carry through any 
reasonable agreement without delay. Redmond did believe 
absolutely, on the strength of Lloyd George’s public pledges, 
that any isolated opposition by the Orangemen would be over- 
borne.”i 

As a matter of fact there were no such public pledges: on the 
contrary, aU the public pledges went the other way. The secret 
pledges which may have encouraged Redmond in these delusive 
hopes we must now consider. 

Lord Midleton was in touch both with Redmond on the one 
side and Lord Curzon on the other. He had gone to London at 
the end of the year and had returned with a pledge in the hand¬ 
writing of Lord Curzon, initialled by the Prime Minister, which 
he showed to John Redmond, who made a copy of it. Here it is: 

“ 31si December, ISIT. 

“ If the Southern Unionist scheme is carried by the Con¬ 
vention with substantial agreement—i.e. with the opposition 
of Ulster alone—the Prime Minister will use his personal 
influence with his colleagues, the sympathies of many of 
whom are well known, to accept the proposal and to give it 
legislative effect. 

“ D. L. G.”‘‘ 

We gather that Mr. Redmond was not entirely satisfied with 
this document since he kept pressing for some “ definite assur¬ 
ance ”—“ quite privately and confidentially . . . not merely 
of your own goodwill in this matter but of the intention of the 
Cabinet. ...” 

Things were getting hot. Lady Carson noted in her Diary, 
under 13th January, 1918, that Mr. Barrie came to tea to tallr 
with Edward about the Convention.... This all makes Edward’s 
position in the Government almost impossible.” Carson, indeed, 
was not altogether alone. On the 15th Lady Carson noted: 
Lord Milner and Bonar Law have hinted to Edward that 
1 Denis Gwynn, Z,i/e o/JoAnlSed»io«d,p. 567. ® Ibid., p. 579. 
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they may not be able to stay in the Cabinet if Ulster is coerced 
to come into Home Rule; but I hope they will prove as brave 
when the time comes.” 

In the meantime Lord Midleton had been screwed to the 
point of a further concession. He agreed to the transfer of 
Excise to an Irish Government and to the collection, although 
not to the imposition, of Customs by an Irish Government. 

For Redmond that was enough. He saw the point had come 
at which to strike. He did not consult the Nationalist delegates; 
he was still, he thought, their leader. He rose in his place and 
gave notice to accept Lord Midleton’s proposals on the condi¬ 
tion that they be “ adopted by His Majesty’s Government as a 
settlement of the Irish question, and legislative effect be given 
to them forthwith.” 

Never had he pressed a case with an urgency more desperate. 

Is there a man in this room,” he asked, “ who can contemplate 
without horror the immediate future of Ireland if this Conven¬ 
tion fails ? . . . On the one side a maddened people and on the 
other a Government ruling it at the point of the bayonet— 
between these two forces there will be no place for a constitu¬ 
tional party or for men like myself.” 

The Convention, before coming to a decision, adjourned for 
ten days. If Redmond had been in good health, or if he had 
been in control of his party organisation, he would certainly 
have used the interval to canvass support. As it was he retired 
to Aughavanagh and left the field clear to the Bishop of Raphoe. 

On the 14th of January, 1918, the Convention resumed its 
sittings and Redmond entered the hall like a man whose doom 
was already sealed. *VHe needn’t trouble,” he said of someone 
who had offered to second his Motion (technically his Amend- 
ment), I’m not going to move it. Devlin and the Bishops are 
voting against me.” He rose heavily among these expectant 
Irishmen, awed and uneasy under his tragic look. He had heard 
since entering the building, he explained, that some important 
Nationalist representatives were against him,” and he did not 
intend to divide his party even if he could have carried his 
point* He would not therefore press it. ‘‘ The others will give 
their advice. I feel that I can be of no further service to the 
Convention. . . .” 
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Redmond sat down, a beaten and a dying man. 

He did indeed make one more effort, which was to be nearly 
fatal to the War Cabinet. He wrote again to the Prime Minister: 
he was satisfied in his mind that if the objecting Nationalists 
were convinced that the arrangement would be immediately 
carried into effect by the Government, notwithstanding the 
opposition of Ulster, they would agree. 

That appeal was made on the 17th January, 1918. We know 
that it was reinforced by representations from the United 
States. Only a few days before there had been an urgent tele¬ 
gram from F. E. Smith: a crisis, he said, was impending in 
America and an Irish settlement was essential. Lord North- 
cliffe agreed and had told the Prime Minister that he was “ ready 
to use the whole organisation of the newspaper world to back 
the settlement if arrived at. . . 

We may suppose that Lloyd George put the case to his 
colleagues. “ Edward,” Lady Carson notes on the 18th January, 
1918, “ is on the verge of leaving the Cabinet, as it is impossible 
for him to remain there while they are trying to settle Ireland, 
either way ! and of course if they tried to coerce Ulster he would 
come out at once.” And again, on the 19th: “ Ronald McNeill 
and James Craig and Edward consulted, and Edward is to 
leave the Cabinet at once saying he is going so to relieve the 
Government of his embarrassing presence whilst Ireland is 
being arranged.” 

On Sunday the 20th, “Edward has written . . . to Lloyd 
George giving his reasons for going, and there is going to be no 
delay and no talk about it . . . much the best way to do 
things.” 

That same day Carson had some interesting news from his 
friend, Fred Oliver, who, with Lord Selborne, had been working 
on a federal scheme of Home Rule all round, with separate 
Parliament for Ulster. 

“ I was rung up last night by Horace Plunkett who told me 
he was going hack hy the mail. You probably know he has been 
over for two days. I didn’t. His conversation was of the rather 
‘ foolishly hopeful ’ order. Clearly he is not cutting ice at the 
moment. 

Gwyniit Life of John Bedmondyp* BSZ, 
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“ He has not behaved quite fairly to Selborne and me about 
our Memorandum and draft Bill. He undertook to circulate 
them—indeed he begged to be allowed to do so: and begged 
me not to. Now it appears he has not circulated them at all. 
He might at least have told us that he wasn’t doing so. . . . 

“ Plunkett, by the way, blamed Maynooth for the failure 
of his pacification—Maynooth which doesn’t want Home Rule.” 

If Carson had any lingering doubts of the wisdom of his 
decision they were removed at the Cabinet meeting next day. 
The Prime Minister, who had seen Sir Horace Plunkett on the 
Saturday, and heard how critically things stood with the Con¬ 
vention, had since written a letter to the Chairman. If and when 
a point was reached at which no further progress could be made 
representatives were to be sent to confer with the Cabinet. 

‘‘ The Government,” Mr. Lloyd George concluded, are 
agreed and determined that a solution must be fotmd. But 
they are firmly convinced that the best hope of a settlement 
lies within the Convention and they are prepared to do any¬ 
thing in their power to assist the Convention finally to reach a 
basis of agreement, which would enable a new Irish Constitu¬ 
tion to come into operation with the consent of all parties.” 

These words, it will be seen, were ambiguous. “ The Govern¬ 
ment are agreed and determined that a solution must be found,” 
savoured of coercion : if the Convention could not find it, the 
Government would; on the other hand the last sentence seemed 
to stipulate '' the consent of all parties ” concerned. Whatever 
they might mean these smooth phrases implied an entangle¬ 
ment from which Carson was determined to be free. “ You can 
hardly expect me, Mr. Prime Minister,” he said as he handed 
it back to him, “ to remain in the Cabinet after that letter. I 
shall not interrupt the sitting; but you must consider that I 
have resigned from this moment.” 

Sir Edward Carson, however, had no desire to weaken the 
Administration which he proposed to leave. The state of the 
war and the country was too critical. All he desired was his 
freedom. 

The exchange of letters, which appeared in the Press of the 
22nd January, 1918, was carefully designed to the end of 
reassuring the public—Carson wrote: 
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“ My dear Prime Minister, —^When I joined your Cabinet, 
I had no consideration in my mind but the prosecution of 
the war and I did not anticipate that the question of Irish 
Government would be reopened during the war. Subsequently, 
when the Convention was proposed I thought it right to use 
any influence I had in inducing my Ulster friends to take 
part in the effort to come to some settlement. But on account 
of the dual position as Member of the Government and as 
leader of the Ulster Unionist Party I have felt it incumbent 
on me to stand aloof from the proceedings of the Convention. 
It is, however, apparent that whatever the result of the 
Convention may be, its proceedings may lead to a situation 
demanding a decision by the Government of grave matters 
of policy in Ireland. After anxious consideration, I feel cer¬ 
tain that it will be of advantage to the War Cabinet to discuss 
this policy without my presence, having regard to the very 
prominent part which I have taken in the past in relation to 
the Home Rule controversy and to the pledges by which I 
am bound to my friends in Ulster. 

“ I also desire to be entirely unfettered myself in forming 
a judgment as to the new situation which may arise, taking 
account of the supreme duty which rests on all of us of assist¬ 
ing in the prosecution of the war and of my personal obliga¬ 
tion as a leader of the Ulster Unionist Party. I, therefore, have 
made up my mind to resign my position in the War Cabinet. 

“ In coming to this decision I have been influenced solely 
by the consideration which I have referred to above. I should 
like it to be clearly understood that since I joined the Govern¬ 
ment there has never been any matter of policy, either in 
connection with the conduct of the war or the principles and 
aims for which we are fighting in relation to which I have 
found myself in disagreement with you or any other colleagues 
in the War Cabinet. I very much regret this severance; but 
as I am convinced, for the reasons I have given, that it is 
for the national advantage at the present juncture, I have no 
hesitation in asking you to place my resignation in the hands 
of the King. 

“ Yours sincerely, 

“ Edward Carson.” 
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The Prime Minister, on his side, received this letter “ with 
the deepest and most unfeigned regret because of the value I 
attach to the unvarying courage and sagacity which you have 
brought to the counsels of the nation at this Juncture.” He 
recognised, however, Carson’s special difficulties, ‘‘ and although 
as you know I have fought hard and repeatedly against the 
conclusion you have come to, I am compelled to admit that 
under present circumstances there is wisdom in the course you 
have taken.” 

I realise,” the Prime Minister proceeded, “ that you have 
taken it in no partisan spirit for ever since the war began you 
have always placed victory for your country above all sectional 
prejudice or advantage.” 

“ May I take this opportunity,” Mr. Lloyd George concluded, 
of thanking you for your very great help and unw^avering 
loyalty during the year we have been associated together in 
this terrible task.” 

With such mutual civilities these two parted. Sir Edward,” 
Mrs. Spender wrote to her husband, “ is very unhappy . . . Lord 
Milner has been very nice and understanding about it—^the only 
man who really seems to understand. The Lord Chancellor said, 
‘ Why didn’t you wait until Ulster is coerced, or some definite 
step of that kind taken ? I should have left the Government 
myself then.’ But Sir Edward said if he had waited till then 
others would have come too, and people would have said he 
did it to wreck the Government. By going now, he avoids that 
and stands or falls by himself. Balfour and Bonar Law can only 

shake their heads and say it is the death-blow of the Cabinet_” 

It is plain that Carson wanted to be free to face the duty 
which he foresaw, to give honest advice to his friends, whether 
to accept or reject what might be offered to them. 

That faithful friend Sir James Craig—he had been made a 
baronet at the New Year—who had been Treasurer of the House¬ 
hold, went with Carson. They knew each other’s minds. They 
would go over to Ulster. 
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Olivers Letters 

Carson in Belfast - Federation - Littlehampton - Oliver’s letters - Gwynne and 
Repington - The War Office - The fall of Robertson. 

The reader will recall that John Redmond had pleaded with 
Carson, through Mr. Lloyd George, to come over to Ulster as 
he did in 1916,” and added—if Carson plays the game he might 
be forced to give up his position in the Government.” Was it, 
then, to persuade Ulster to some appointed course that Carson 
made that pilgrimage ? Sir Horace Plunkett evidently expected 
something of the sort for he wrote to John Redmond on the 
28rd January, 1918: Nothing is yet known of Carson’s inten¬ 
tions; but it is believed that he means to try to bring about 
a settlement. He is to meet the Ulster Unionist Council publicly 
and the Standing Committee privately next week in Belfast, and 
I do not think we ought to bring the Convention to a close until 
we know what the Ulster Unionists are going to do.”^ 

Plunkett, who lived much in dreams, deluded himself: Red¬ 
mond knew better. Redmond knew that the last chance of a 
settlement upon constitutional lines had been marred by the 
Bishop of Raphoe and his friends, who had demanded so much 
more than it was reasonable to ask or possible to concede. 

Redmond, himself, did not blame either Carson or the Ulster¬ 
men for that catastrophe. On 14th February, 1918, from his sick 
bed he dictated his candid opinion in a letter to a friend: 

“ I do not think you need trouble your head about Customs,” 
he said. . . it is quite certain that the Nationalist Members 
of the Convention will wreck any chance of a settlement rather 
than give way on this point. 

“ We are offered a Parliament for the whole of Ireland, with 
full and complete control over every purely Irish affair, both 
legislative and administrative, including land, education, local 
1 Denis Gwynn, Life of John Bedmond, p. 591. 
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government, old age pensions, insurance, police, judiciary and 
everything else, with full and complete control over all internal 
taxation, with its collection and its imposition, including excise; 
that is to say a Parhament infinitely better than ever was sug¬ 
gested by Butt, Parnell or Gladstone. And, because we are not 
getting the immediate control of the imposition of Customs 
(we are offered the collection of them) which we all declare we 
would not and could not put into force against England even 
if we got it, we are going to face the future with a wrecked 
Convention, and apparently a light heart.”i 

Redmond, then, knew that neither could Ulster accept nor 
could Carson commend proposals which he himself. Nationalist 
as he was, thought to be extravagant and unreasonable. 

It was like old times, that visit to Ulster, old times with a 
difference: the steamer from Stranraer, escorted, however, by 
a destroyer; the enormous cheering crowds at Larne and Carrick- 
fergus, the working men at Belfast carrying their “ Sir Edward ” 
out of the station shoulder-high; 800 Boy Scouts “ cheering 
until we were nearly deafened ”—“ wonderful little boys, so 
good-looking, strong and sturdy.” Then on Sunday^ a sermon 
from the Moderator of the Presbyterian Church in the morning 
and another from the Bishop of Down in the Cathedral in the 
afternoon, on the text that “ Ulster was as firm as ever and 
would not chmb down,” with the favourite Ulster hymn—- 
“ O God our help in ages past.” They never forgot “ ages past ” 
in Ulster. On Monday a visit to the Ulster Volunteer Hospital, 
“ so beautifully run,” and to the officers’ hospital, and to Craig- 
avon, that country house of stirring memories, by that time 
given by James Craig as a home for the shell-shocked; then to 
the Model Bakery, where the bakers and the miUers provided 
bread free for the aforesaid hospital, and to the offices of the 
Ulster Women’s Gift Fund to see parcels packed for the prisoners 
of war—“ aU most beautifully organised and all paid for by the 
Province.” 

On Tuesday a visit to the shipyards, with the Clarks and the 
Pirries—^the workmen crowding roirnd and cheering; on Wednes¬ 
day a tour of the villages—“ aU the Orangemen in Sashes ”— 

1 Denis Gwynn, Xt/e 0 /Joftn 592. 

2 Srd February, 1918. The quotations are from Lady Carson’s Diary. 
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addresses for Sir Edward and linen tablecloths and napkins, 
diapered with William of Orange on his white horse, for Lady 
Carson. And so at last to Larne—‘‘ the station kept in grand 
order by the shipyard men. Great cheering and good-byes.” 
‘‘ It’s too lovely to see the way the people worship Edward and 
follow him about,” Lady Carson notes with pardonable pride. 

I am more and more Ulster every time I come over.” 

They also adopted her in their rough familiar way, these Ulster 
people. As she waited in the car outside the Club for Sir Edward, 
with a window down, a shawled woman got up on the step, 
looked in and examined her. Then stepping down she shouted 
loudly, ‘‘ It’s his wife.” A second stepped up, had a look and 
remarked as she got down, “ She’s vara young! ” Whereupon 
a third mounted the step, put her head in to have a good look, 
and shouted to her friends, “ She’s no sae young as a’ that! 

As for the serious business of the visit Carson met the Ulster 
Unionist Council and the Standing Committee at Belfast on the 
2nd February, 1918, and explained to them his reasons for resign¬ 
ing from the Government. He felt that they must be “ absolutely 
free to discuss this matter.” For himself he was bound by his 
pledges to them and to the Covenant: No man could give 
honest advice in two different capacities.” 

Then he went on to say what all reasonable men felt: they 
desired a settlement in their own interests, so that they could 
know where they were, be done with uncertainty and get on 
with their business. We will examine,” he said, “ in the most 
reasonable way, any proposals which may be put forward,” all 
the more because they wanted to relieve the Government of its 
anxieties. He protested, however, against what was alleged of 
the unreasonableness of Ulster, and against the “ childish idea ” 
that America would not fight unless Home Rule was conceded. 
He thought no Government would be mad enough to force upon 
them any settlement which they could not accept, and any settle¬ 
ment acceptable to them must secure their liberties and their 
position in the British Empire. 

That Carson understood what stern realities lay at the back 
of these debates is clear from a phrase in his final speech at 
Dromore: ‘‘ A man did not get tired of fighting for his life,” 

1 Colonel Repington, The First World War, vol. ii., p, 284. 
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While Carson was still in Ireland, his friend Fred Oliver, the 
accomplished author of the Life of Hamilton, was putting the 
last touches on a very interesting paper—at once a statement 
of the case for Ulster and proposals for a federal settlement. 
‘‘ Of course,” Oliver wrote to Carson in sending him the essay, 

constitutional pohtics are not like arithmetic, where 4 and 3 
make 7, just as much as 3 and 4 make 7. Rather, they are like 
a certain kind of knot where firmness depends on the way you 
hold the string, and the order in which you pull each loop in 
turn. ... So in this affair—^the firmness and success depends on 
the manner of doing as upon the things proposed to be done.” 
It was a truth which Carson understood perhaps better than 
Oliver, since he knew his fellow Irishmen. Yet he had the wit 
to see the value of Ohver’s ideas, and in the weeks which followed 
there was a good deal of correspondence on the subject between 
the two men. 

It would be impossible within the brief compass of this narra¬ 
tive to give Oliver’s scheme for a federation of the United 
Kingdom; but its application to Ulster concerns our story. His 
Parliament of the Union was to possess a real supremacy—that 
is to say, it was to reserve such vital matters as Customs and 
Defence. It was, moreover, to be a true federation. England and 
Scotland separately, or England and Scotland together, were to 
have local Parliaments with the same powers as the Irish Parlia¬ 
ment. There was to be no difference in the relations to Ireland 
on the one hand and to England and Scotland on the other: 

Every Home Rule Bill which has yet been introduced has made 
shipwreck on this reef.” 

“ We are told that a true Federation is impossible because 
England and Scotland do not desire to have their national affairs 
managed by one or more subordinate Parliaments. They are 
satisfied wdth the present arrangements. Bur we also [Oliver 
imagines himself to be speaking for Ulster] are satisfied with 
the present arrangements. Why should England, and Scotland 
insist upon forcing us to go tmder a system which they will not 
themselves accept ? ” 

Ulster would accept a true federation; but if the Irish part 
of it was too pressing to wait, let the South and West of Ireland 
be given their Parliament on federal lines, and let Ulster stand 
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out until sucli time as England and Scotland can be brought 
in.” 

“ If your people can bring themselves to put this proposal 
forward,” urged Oliver, “ I think (a) they will have England 
and Scotland and U.S.A. absolutely on their side and (6) they 
will carry it.” 

We shall see presently how Carson treated these ideas. In the 
meantime the travellers returned across the Irish Sea (in which 
three ships had been sunk by submarines or mines the night 
before their crossing) to a dark and anxious London. On the 
8th February, 1918, Lady Carson noted, “ Edward had break¬ 
fast with the P.M., who, of course, talked a lot of rot about 
Ulster.” 

The state of Carson’s health demanded rest. He had worked 
hard in his year of office. Of the 188 meetings of the War Cabinet 
while he was First Lord he had attended 109; of the 139 meet¬ 
ings held while he was a Member of the War Cabinet, he had 
been present at 120. He had been Chairman, besides, of the War 
Cabinet Committee on the pay of soldiers and sailors, which had 
arranged increases both for the Army and the Navy in the latter 
part of 1917, and of this Committee he was to remain Chairman 
for four months after leaving the War Cabinet. He had been, 
as we have seen, in charge of all propaganda; as the result of 
a memorandum written by himself he had been Chairman of 
the War Cabinet Committee on the Economic Offensive and 
Trade War against Germany. He had been Chairman, besides, 
for a time of the War Aims Committee, and had been indefati¬ 
gable in keeping up the spirit of the nation by Ministerial visits 
and speeches: he had addressed workmen and cities. He stood 
in need of repose. 

They went down (on February the 8th, 1918) to the Beach 
Hotel at Littlehampton, and we find a wifely note in the diary: 
“ It’s lovely having Edward to myself the whole day long and 
it so seldom happens.” But it was not to be for long. Rumours 
and reports reached them from London. Sir William Robertson 
had been removed; Lloyd George had been badly heckled in the 
House.—“ It will do him a lot of good,” Lady Carson observed. 

That Httle holiday in Littlehampton intended only for rest 
was, nevertheless, to be occupied with pressing and urgent 
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affairs, from which Carson could not escape, even if he had 
desired. With a letter a day and sometimes two, his friend Oliver 
(with Milner at the centre of things in Downing Street) kept 
him posted on the news and debated with him the heads and 
the merits of True Federation.” 

‘‘ It does not seem to me possible,” Oliver wrote on the 
11th February, “ to have a patched-up temporary arrangement 
for the duration of the war. That will only entangle people’s 
feet and will increase the bitterness and distrust which are in 
their hearts. 

‘‘ I suggest that the right plan is to force the hand of the 
Prime Minister and make Federation a practical way out. That 
will really be a kindness. It will be done if your people will adopt 
some such manifesto as I wrote. 

“ Failing that, I might recast it and make it into a manifesto 
for the Unionist Federalists who number nearly 40 in the House 
of Commons. 

‘‘Will you think over these alternatives and tell me when 
you come back ? ... If the case of Ulster were put, and the offer 
of Ulster were made in the same document, I think the whole 
issue would at once be changed, and put into a plane where it 
could be settled. 

“ There is no good fuming over the Beaverbrook appoint¬ 
ment. ^ Now that it is made I’ll do what I can to smooth the 
ruffled feathers of the various indignant politicos who have been 
exploding at me all day at the telephone and in the Club. 
Buchan seems to think that B. will do the work as well as 
another. That is enough in these times and we have got to do 
what we can to grease the wheels. 

“ The Economic Offensive is at present like Mahomet’s cofiSin 
—suspended. I don’t think its future looks very promising just 
now. 

“ I hear that Addison’s famous Raw Material Committee has 
broken down. I’m not surprised; and if the news is true it will 
account for the fact that he has never yet tabled the scheme 
which he promised to let me have by January 28rd though I’ve 
been at him every few days. 

1 Lord Beaverbrook had been made Minister of Information and thus had taken 
over part of Carson’s work in the Government. 
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‘‘ Henry Wilson is over though I have not yet seen him. Of 
course the chief fuss is the Army Council v. the War Cabinet. 
I’m not naturally prone to side with the politicians against the 
soldiers but (a) on the merits I think they are entirely right in 
this case: I had a long talk with Milner on Friday, and (6) the 
W. Office censorship is playing a very odd game letting things 
like Repington’s articles appear: also in letting leakages occur 
to Maxse’s paper. 

“ Surely the real issue is this—H. Wilson has the confidence 
of the War Cabinet as strategist and Robertson has not. That 
being so, the sooner they make H. Wilson C.I.G.S. the better. 
. . . The War Cabinet is responsible and has a duty to choose 
the best man. It may make a mistake but it should have the 
courage to follow its opinions. Nothing is worse than wobbling 
through a man with whose views you are not in sympathy and 
who is not in sympathy with yours. 

‘‘ Meanwhile Labour is very difficult. 

The only bright spot is poor Austria. There seems to be no 
doubt that the Emperor is struggling for peace against his 
Prussian masters and that Bavaria and Wurtemberg and 
Saxony are with him. I shouldn’t wonder if some of those 
German troops released from the East were sent South into 
Austria and not West. 

“ How far the devils have confidence in this new gas no one 
seems to know but it is clear that they are waiting now for the 
East wind. ...” 

Carson must have replied on the theme of'' True Federation”’ 
for on the 13th February Oliver expressed his delight that 
Carson was “ going to take the line you propose.” 

On the 13th Oliver wrote: 

I-always knew that your absence would be a great handicap 
to the Government; but the last few days have proved that it 
would be a greater loss even than I feared it would be. The 
Prime Minister needs at least two people to hold him to any 
decision; with only one doing it he wobbles and wriggles and 
gets into the most lamentable messes in consequence. Milner 
alone can’t do it: even with Barnes’s help (and B. appears to 
be the only other staunch one) he can’t do it; for Barnes isn’t 
strong enough or sufficiently at his ease. Bonar and Curzon are 
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no more good than sick headaches. And so they have got them¬ 
selves and the country into the very worst mess we’ve been in 
yet since the war began—politically speaking. Last night’s 
debate was a degrading exhibition. To do him justice L. G. was 
much below par; but the real root of the trouble was that he 
went into the House of Commons without having made up his 
mind ! 

You are quite right. There is only one way. Whoever is 
C.I.G.S. trust him. If he isn’t the best C.I.G.S. then take the 
responsibility on your own shoulders and change him: appoint 
the man you believe in, and leave him a free hand. In the 
circumstances the only way in my opinion is to make Henry 
Wilson C.I.G.S. 

“ But the debate last night was a much more serious thing 
than a Ministerial blunder. It is the worst symptom we have 
yet had of a general rot setting in. 

‘‘ Asquith has been talking freely. He says we must have 
peace or we will have revolution. Therefore the formula is^— 
‘ Peace: if possible an English peace; but failing that a German 
peace rather than none.’ The Pacifists all have their tails up 
over their heads to-day. Squiff played for their cheers and got 
them. 

“ And unless L. G. will take his courage in both hands and 
come down and make a frank and full statement about the 
Versailles business—^for Repington and Squiff between them 
have made it necessary to choose this as the lesser evil though 
it will inform the enemy^—I really think things are in the soup. 
Milner is very much worried. I wish you were here.” 

It was not only in the House that the Government was heckled. 
Despite the general subservience of the Press, there were good 
friends of the Army who knew the truth, and were determined 
to have it out. One of them, Colonel Repington (whom Oliver 
evidently did not like), when he found himself muzzled in The 
Times, went to the Morning Post, and wrote an article denounc¬ 
ing political interference with the Commander-in-Chief and the 
General Staff. ““ Prime Ministers and others,” he wrote, “ have 
recently resolved themselves into a Council of War, have revelled 
in strategy and have exclusively occupied themselves in teaching 
soldiers how and where to make war.” The Prime Minister, he 
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went on to say, has “ practically eliminated the General Staff 
in London from authority on the Western Front and deprived 
the Field Marshal Commander-in-Chief from one of his most 
indispensable means of action (control of reserves).” And 
Repington went on to denounce the “ side-shows ”—political 
enterprises which drained strength from the vital centres of 
war. 

This article the Editor sent to the Press Bureau, and, 
when the Censor returned it marked “ Not to be published,” 
published it next day with the note: “There are times 
when we must take our courage in both hands and risk the 
consequences.” 

“ Had a wire this evening,” Lady Carson noted in her diary 
(13th February, 1918), “ to say Mr. Gwynne and Repington of 
Morning Post are going to be prosecuted under the Defence of 
the Realm Act for sticking up for Haig and Robertson. Edward 
was asked to defend them; but having left the Cabinet so short 
a time, he says he can’t. I am so sorry as he would have made 
mincemeat of them. LI. G. daren’t attack the Northcliffe Press 
because he is frightened of them.’’^ 

Irishmen also knocked importunately at his door. “ Barrie 
wants Edward,” Lady Carson noted on the 15th, “ to go over 
to Belfast for Tuesday week. They really expect too much.” 
On the 16th another letter from Oliver with more gossip of 
politics. Oliver’s gossip was amusing: 

“ Among the bitternesses of wobbles, wriggles and wangles, 
of delays, national inquiries resulting therefrom, quarrels, 
jealousies, backbitings and all the rest of it, which make the 
heart of man sick, there are some comedies—even farces—being 
played in our neighbourhood. 

“ For instance I met Beaverbrook coming down the stairs 
to-day with John Buchan and shook hands. I didn’t dislike the 
little ruffian nearly as much as I expected to. 

“ The farce is that he has decided to occupy yomr room. That 
is a mistake. He will bring the hornets of the Unionist Party 

1 The Editor and his Military Correspondent were in due course found guilty 
by the Stipendiary Magistrate at Bow Street and fined each 100 guineas and 40 
guineas costs, Carson told a friend he would ha’v^e taken an entirely different 
line ^that the Editor had acted from patriotism and was prepared to face the 
penalty. He would have attempted no legal justification. 
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round his ears. Of course they are stingless hornets, so they can 
only buzz at him impotently; but it will make trouble, for they 
will think (as he indeed intends) that he is preparing to go into 
the War Cabinet. So as trouble is a bad thing, I have put before 
Milner the importance of getting him transferred to the office 
of the Duchy of Lancaster as soon as may be. But I shall be 
amused to see if the Goat and Hankey between them will be 
able to evict him. 

“ No, my friend, it is not true that Henry [Wilson] has been 
intriguing. It is just as imtrue that Robertson has been intrigu- 
ing. But the Goat has certainly been intriguing; and so everyone 
who comes into touch or conflict with him gets tarred with the 
same brush. If you knew aU you would agree that Henry has 
behaved exceedingly well, and been abominably treated... 

“ The Cabinet discussion on Ireland yesterday was I under¬ 
stand a very woolly thing. What happened at L. G.’s meeting 
afterwards with the delegates I haven’t yet heard.” 

That day Ronald McNeill also wrote to Carson. He had seen 
Barrie and Londonderry (who had been called over to be 
harangued on their duty by the Prime Minister) and they 
were both, says Lady Carson in her diary, “ very worried 
and upset at not seeing Edward. It’s funny not one of them 
can do anything for themselves. And there was nothing to 
talk about, Edward having settled ever}d;hing when he was 
over,” 

Oliver’s next letter, written on the 15th, touches on the news 
of the alarming state of Ireland which broke in rudely upon his 
federal plans: 

“ After all the Convention is a subordinate matter,” he wrote, 
“ and a settlement is only shghtly more so. 

“ Surely the main thing is to nip in the bud a new and much 
more formidable rebellion. The following is my prescription which 
I daresay you will think very ignorant. 

“(1) Remove Wimbome and Duke. 

“ (2) Publish the facts of the present state of Ireland. 

“ (3) Appoint W. Long Viceroy (Cabinet) and ‘ WuUie ’ 
(Sir William Robertson) Chief Secretary and Commander-in- 
Chief. 

“ (4) Declare Martial Law. 

Wc 
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“ As an alternative to (8) make Wullie Viceroy with full 
military power. An absolutely first class Q.M.G. mind and 
character would probably be able to save the situation. 

“ All four steps to be taken within a space of time not longer 
than 24 hours. So that swift surprise falls on Sin Fin. 

“ I’m getting rather fussed about having the Ulster case 
stated before the Rebellion occurs.” 

On the same day he wrote again expressing the fatal doubt 
which crippled British action: “ A danger, however, is that if 
action comes before opinion in America, etc., is educated as to 
the behaviour of the Sin Fins, etc., it may look like repression 
and oppression and all the rest of it.” 

“ The Prime Minister,” Oliver added, “ is really ill, not 
shamming. He is down at Walton Heath, but is coming to-day 
for a Cabinet.” 

And again Oliver wrote on the 16th: 

“ I think very likely you will find yourself constrained to 
come up on Monday. 

“ Between you and me things are pretty dicky here, though 
you probably know more than I do about it. 

“ It is not the badness of their plans that is the trouble— 
indeed I think their plans here are sound enough. It is simply 
and solely that the Prime Minister’s nerve went on Monday (so 
I diagnose the performance in the House of Commons) and he 
has not been able to recover it; or to make up his mind to any¬ 
thing reasonable; or to stick to any course of conduct for more 
than an hour or two. It is so much easier to be simple than 
ingenious, to tell the truth rather than lies, to stand fast rather 
than run away, to go straight rather than crooked, to work in 
sympathy rather than by fault-finding—that one wonders why 
the heU an 3 d;hing so clever as the Goat shouldn’t have discovered 
this great secret long ago 1 

“ So far I think Wullie is cock of the walk. I admire his 
character but imagination is not his strong point, and it is a 
thousand pities that Henry Wilson’s gifts can’t be fully availed 
of. His work at Versailles, I hear on good authority, is quite 
first-class, and he donoinates in the Council of our Allies. It’s a 
beastly mess. Damn ! Damn ! ! Damn !! I ” 

“ Edward ” (Lady Carson noted on the 17th) “ had more 
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letters saying that things are at sixes and sevens; hut Edward 
can do nothing at present and Lloyd George may behave better 
after he has been badly shaken.” 

On the evening of the 16 th Oliver wrote again, going further 
into the War Office imbroglio than we need follow him. “ Things 
are apparently,” he said, ‘‘ no nearer a real settlement than they 
have been at any time since the trouble began. This is a national 
misfortune for if it continues it can only end in the downfall 
of the Government, in the return of Squiff (with or without 
Lansdowne) and the formation of a Ministry which everyone 
will know is dominated by the idea of getting peace as quickly 
as possible. Of course our friends the Huns will know that as 
well as anyone else. We could not negotiate for peace under 
worse auspices or conduct the war with less of our hearts in it. 
This is the central dominating consideration.'^’' 

Then Oliver described the persons in the case. The Prime 
Minister after something very much resembling a physical 
breakdown,” unable to make up his mind, “ or rather he is 
always making up his mind and then changing it,” unwilling 
to face the crux of the whole thing, which Oliver thought was 
to remove Lord Derby from the War Office and appoint a 
Secretary of State with “ the necessary backbone and ability.” 
Oliver thought Milner the right man for the job: 

“ Both Wullie and Henry,” Oliver continued, have behaved 
well though of course they disagree. Haig, who is coming over 
to-night has been admirable. Hankey has worked his hardest 
and has kept his head cool and his hands clean. 

“ But Bonar is in a shiver, now one way, now another, Curzon, 
scenting danger and discredit... off to Kedleston ... I suppose 
he is lying-in; Smuts of course away; A. J. B. . . . no help at all 
with his dilemmas and subtleties. And the House of Commons 
will meet to-morrow in an angry mood. 

Briefly therefore to my conclusion—I think the fate of the 
Government and of the country may be decided by the action 
or inaction of yourself and Austen on Monday. I shrink from 
advising anyone in matters of personal duty. I will only say 
that I wish to God you would come back.” 

Carson held a different view of the crisis: he knew the Govern¬ 
ment was safe enough because the House feared the alternative. 
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He was, moreover, still recruiting his ravaged health. He 
remained where he was. 

In the meanwhile Sir William Robertson had resigned. 
Carson, who had upheld hi m to the best of his ability in the 
Cabinet, wrote him a letter which must have been some balm 
at least to his wounded spirit. On the 20th February, Lady 
Carson notes, “ Edward had the most splendid letter from Sir 
William Robertson.” “ Sir Edward,” Mrs. Spender wrote to her 
husband, “ believes in him as we do, and when he wrote to him 
to say how sorry he was, etc., he got the most extraordinarily 
nice letter back from Sir William, in which he said he had had 
a very bad time since Sir Edward left, but that he had meant 
to stick it out for the country’s sake and did till it became 
impossible. It was the letter. Ruby said, of the most high-bred 
gentleman, and she thinks he is a wonderful man.” 








Chapter XXXV 


Carson-OUver 

A joint letter - Tea at the Beach Hotel - Balfour and Salisbury ~ Return to 
Town - Death of John Redmond - More about Jellicoe - The Fifth Army - 
Conscription and Home Rule. 

We must now come to the letter which was the main theme 
and result of the Oliver correspondence and the central point 
of that Littlehampton holiday. 

On the 14th February, 1918, Sir Edward Carson wrote to the 
Prime Minister: 

“ Confidential. Beach Hotel, Littlehampton, 

Feb. lUh 1918. 

My beae Prime Minister, —I have been suffering from 
a severe cold and cough and have to take care it does not 
settle on my lungs, so I could not go up to-day. However I do 
not think it is advisable I should join the delegates in meeting 
you. My position to the Ulster people is a very definite one, 
viz. that I shall not enter into agreement without consulting 
them and I shall be prepared to submit to their representatives 
any scheme which seems proper, but only when it is in such 
shape that in the event of its adoption it will be considered 
binding. 

Since I have returned from Ireland I have been thinking 
a good deal of the possibilities of a settlement during the war. 
It is clear to my mind that no settlement consistent with the 
interests of Great Britain can be devised which will satisfy 
the Sinn Fein or the extreme Nationalist Party who sym¬ 
pathise with Sinn Fein. 

“ If therefore attempt is made to bring Ulster into an 
Irish Parliament to which they are averse you will have both 
Sinn Fein and Ulster in opposition to the new Government, 
and I do not believe that any Government started under such 
circumstances would have the least chance of success. The 
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promises made to Ulster when the war broke out were very 
distinct and were frequently repeated by me when I was 
asking the people to join the Army. Viz. That no attempt 
would be made to set up a Home Rule Parliament in Ireland 
during the continuance of the war, and indeed this was 
provided by legislation. I can assure you that the Ulster 
people, who have suffered severely in the loss of their men at 
the Front, will regard it as an act of treachery if the promises 
are broken and Ulster is put under a Home Rule Parliament. 

“ Personally, I do not see how under the circumstances I 
could be expected to advise them to accept such a Parliament 
nor do I believe I would have the least chance of persuading 
them to do so. 

I have already, as you know, under great difficulty 
induced Ulster in the interest of the prosecution of the war 
to accept a solution on the basis of the exclusion of the six 
counties which meant that the rest of Ireland could have 
Home Rule. Such a solution preserved the Union for the vast 
majority of those who desired it. 

The only other possible solution seems to me to lie in a 
system of Federation for the whole United Kingdom. 

“ Averse as I am from any change in the present Constitu¬ 
tion with its single Parliament for all purposes, I do not deny 
that the Union which I regard as the keystone of the British 
Commonwealth may nevertheless be preserved upon the 
principles of true federation. 

In a true federation it is essential not only that there 
should be constitutional equality between the nations which 
are to be federal units but also that the powers delegated and 
made over by the United Kingdom Parliament to the National 
Parliaments should not be such as to hamper the actual and 
active supremacy of the former or to set up impediments 
against the free intercourse of the federated Kingdoms. 

“ If such a policy was adopted it is easy to see that a settle¬ 
ment of the Ulster difficulty could be found either by making 
Ulster a unit or by providing for its particular needs within 
another unit. 

‘‘ The whole difference is that in this case the Parliament 
of the Union would possess a real supremacy and not merely 
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a titular suzerainty, and further such solution would not be 
in the direction of separation or secession, which seems to 
me to be of vital importance. 

“ It will be said that the Irish problem is so pressing that 
it cannot wait for a true federation of the United Kingdom. 
At any rate let us settle the lines upon which this true federa¬ 
tion is ultimately to be made. 

“ When this is done, let the South and West of Ireland have 
their act with any necessary safeguards and let Ulster stand 
out until such time as England and Scotland can be brought 
in. 

“ I have put this forward to show how untrue it is that 
Ulster presents a non possumus attitude. While I think that 
all the discussions show that the Union as it stands is the 
best solution, I believe the True Federation is the only alter¬ 
native. ,(Yours sincerely, 

“ Edward Carson.” 

Now it will be evident from our summary of the Oliver 
memorandum that this letter was a joint production: the first 
half was Carson’s, the latter part Oliver’s. Some of the passages 
are, indeed, taken verbatim from Oliver’s draft. Oliver was 
delighted. “ Needless to say,” he wrote on the 18th, “ I admire 
your letter to the Prime Minister. You have taken my long- 
winded curlicues and turned them into something which is 
action not words. I shall be interested to hear what is the result. 
Eoiowing your relations with Milner, I am going to show him 
the document in case the Goat is sitting on it.” 

The Goat apparently did sit upon it for a while. In a brief 
letter of the 19th February, 1918, he made only a glancing 
reference to it: . 

“My dear Carson, —I am far from satisfied with Irish 
Government. As you know, we gave Duke and Mahon a free 
hand to suppress these Bolsheviks. 

“ How would Robertson do for Ireland ? 

“ I hope your cold is vanishing in the genial atmosphere. 

“ Yours sincerely, - 

“ D. Lloyd George.” 
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When he wrote again on the 22nd, he was hardly more explicit: 

“ Many thanks for your letter which I had hoped to acknow¬ 
ledge sooner. I have just been ordered off for two or three days’ 
rest by the doctor. 

“ I do hope you will if possible give your support to the 
lines indicated in the letter which Barrie has taken back with 
him, and will have before him when he meets his advisory 
Committee on Monday. I enclose a copy. 

“ I hope you yourself are keeping better. I am staying at 
Goring and may run over to see you to-morrow or Sunday.” 

The letter which Mr. Lloyd George enclosed was an urgent 
exhortation to the Chairman of the Ulster delegates on the 
need for an Irish settlement “ now during the war ” for the 
sake of Ireland, of the Empire and of our relations with the 
United States. If the Convention failed it would be a task 
“ incumbent on the Government ”; but it was of the highest 
importance that the settlement should come from an Irish 
Assembly and to secure this “ there must be concessions on 
all sides.” The only hope of agreement lay in a solution which 
“ on the one side provides for the Unity of Ireland under a 
single legislature and on the other preserves the well-being of 
the Empire and the fundamental unity of the United Kingdom 
and adequately safeguards the interests of Ulster and the 
Southern Unionists.” 

The Government had in mind the “reorganisation of the 
affairs of the United Kingdom on a federal basis,” and the 
settlement should therefore be “ compatible with the final 
realisation of a federal system of the United Kingdom.” 

“For this reason,” continued the Prime Minister, “a system 
would be preferable which would leave Customs and Excise 
in the first instance under the control of the Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment. The Government, however, recognise that a strong claim 
can be made that an Irish Parliament should have some control 
over indirect taxation as the only form of taxation which touches 
the great majority of the people, and which, at least in peace 
time, represents the greater part of Irish revenue. At the same 
time during the war it is undesirable that there should be any 
disturbance in the fiscal and financial relations of Great Britain 
and Ireland.” 
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Customs and Excise should therefore remain with the Imperial 
Parliament during the war and for the ultimate settlement a 
Joint Exchequer Board and a Royal Commission should be 
provided. 

As for the special claims of Ulster there might be additional 
representatives for Unionists, an Ulster Committee within 
the Irish Parliament to modify or if necessary to exclude the 
application to Ulster of certain measures . . . not consonant 
with the interests of Ulster,” and the Irish Parliament might 
meet in alternate sessions in Dublin and Belfast. 

And the letter ended with an appeal to the Ulster representa¬ 
tives ‘‘ to return to the Convention with authority to express 
acceptance of the principles of a single legislature for an united 
Ireland and to state the conditions and safeguards which are 
necessary to make the idea of such a Parliament acceptable to 
their constituencies.” 

It must have been evident to Carson, from the equivocal 
passage quoted, that Mr. Lloyd George was prepared to shuffle 
in the matter of Customs, and either did not intend a ‘‘ true 
federation ” or did not see that true federation and a separate 
fiscal system were incompatible. 

The letter, then, did not altogether remove the impression 
which Lady Carson suggests in an entry under the 20th February, 
1918: “ Mr. Barrie came down for an hour to talk to Edward 
about the Convention and Lloyd George’s part in it. He seems 
to be acting very slyly. . . .” 

On Sunday the 24th there was what must have been a very 
interesting tea-party at the Beach Hotel. It is best described 
in the words of Lady Carson: 

The Prime Minister, Lord Milner, General Wilson and 
Colonel Hankey arrived for tea. The P.M. said he wanted 
Edward back as soon as possible. I said ‘ Then you must give 
Ulster all she wants ’ Of course they were all charming. I 
think they are bent on keeping Edward in a good humour or 
trying to. General Wilson wasn’t in nearly such good spirits 
as usual and I think with all his scheming he isn’t as happy as 
he was before. . . . Colonel Hankey charming and so was Lord 
Milner and we really had a very cheerful tea-party which was 
funny.” 
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We can hardly believe that the heads for a true federation 
could have been exhaustively discussed at such a gathering; 
but Carson did not let the matter rest. He sent copies of his 
letter to two trusted friends in the Conservative Party, and the 
replies were not altogether encouraging. Mr. Balfour wrote: 

I, like you, detest both Home Rule and Federation. 

“If we cannot retain the broad outlines of the existing 
system (and the Irish Question has been so grossly mismanaged 
since 1906 that I fear this may be impossible), the solution I 
should prefer would be to keep Ulster as she is, and to dis¬ 
interest ourselves completely from the south and the west of 

Ireland, except in so far as it.may be necessary to prevent its 

coastline being used by Enemy Powers. I fear, however, that 
this bold piece of surgery will find little favour anywhere. I 
recommended it in 1913 before the war rendered a solution 
pressing.’’ 

Lord Salisbury wrote more at length. 

“ I am quite ready [he wrote] to agree that true federation 
which respects (1) the interests and wishes of Ulster; (2) the 
actual and active supremacy of the U.K. Parliament; (8) the 
free intercourse of the federated Kingdoms would be Home 
Rule in its least objectionable form, so far as Ireland and our 
relations with Ireland are concerned. 

“ What a pity to break up the constitution of Great Britain 
as well I—but that would be essential. 

“. . . One cannot but ask [Lord Salisbury went on], Can any 
of your three conditions conceivably grow out of the present 
situation? I am sure you have great doubts on this head. I 
speak with some diffidence to you on such a subject and I have 
never been clear what Nationalist Ireland really wants. But I 
imagine that the motive and aspirations of Sinn Fein is ' Ireland 
a Nation ’ and any step towards an Irish Parliament in response 
to Sinn Fein pressure will be a surrender which will invite them 
to defy any limitations which may be imposed or where they 
cannot defy them to renew their agitation against them. If 
that be so we must surely begin by defeating ‘ Ireland a Nation,’ 
Then a concession to Irish local government would be safe.” 

Lord Salisbury went on to insist that while there might be 
devolution in the way of provincial councils there should be 
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only one Parliament and only one Nation,’’ that the Irish 
part must be consistent with the British part,'and that even so 
they would have to go to the very root of our constitution in 
the middle of the war—“ I am confident you feel all these 
difficulties. I confess my spirit quails before it.” 

In the meantime the Prime Minister seems to have been 
sitting on Carson’s letter for on the 25th February Oliver wrote 
to Lord Milner: 

“ With all respect I would point out to you that the Prime 
Minister’s statement to the War Cabinet that Sir Edward had 
written him a perfectly non possumus letter ’ is not correct. 
Sir Edward Carson’s letter, in my humble opinion, amounts to 
very much the same thing as the Prime Minister’s letter to 
Mr. Hugh Barrie, if the contents of this letter have been correctly 
reported to me. I am bound to tell you, however, that Sir 
Edward Carson appears to regard the Prime Minister’s letter 
to Mr. Hugh Barrie as affording no basis for a settlement.” 

In the zeal for his federation Oliver went on to argue that 
the mediating mind should be able to bring about a settlement 
“ within the four corners of these two letters,” and to propose 
that some one statesman, who would be able to concentrate 
his whole mind upon the problem, as for example, Austen 
Chamberlain, Selborne or Smuts, should have the task delegated 
to him. And to Carson, Oliver proposed that he should meet 
Austen Chamberlain and Lord Selborne at dinner—You can 
give us lentils and cod so as not to impinge on the meat ration I ” 
I am very hopeful,” Oliver ended, “ that if we put our backs 
into it we can bring the thing off.” 

On the 25th February, 1918, the Carsons returned to Town, 
Lady Carson to occupy herself with the Ulster depot, Sir Edward 
to find three retainers waiting for him in his room at the Temple. 
On Monday the 4th March the old dinners were resumed. Lord 
Milner, F. S. Oliver, Leopold Amery, Astor, Geoffrey Dawson 
of The Times^ Austen Chamberlain and another all dined at 
Carson’s table, though whether on lentils and cod and federalism 
we do not know. Ireland, at all events, could not have been far 
from Carson’s thoughts, nor could his thoughts of Ireland have 
been cheerful at that time. The Convention, as he knew, was 
guttering out like a candle burnt to the socket. There was not, 
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nor could be, any approach to agreement with the Bishop of 
Raphoe’s scheme under discussion. Barrie wrote that the 
Ulster delegates were voting steadily against every clause of 
the 21 so as to “ counter the attempt of Lord MacDonnell to 
magnify our alleged agreements and minimise the differences.” 
Before the curtain was let down but not before he knew the 
play had failed—and why—John Redmond had turned his 
face to the wall and died. The day after, on the 6th of March, 
1918, Carson rose in his place to pay a tribute to that noble 
adversary. They had known each other, these two Irishmen, 
for thirty-five years, first as barristers on their Irish circuit and 
in the contests of the Forum, and then in the House of Commons, 
and there had always been, as Carson testified, the same 
courtesy, the same kindness: “ I cannot recall to mind,” he 
said, “ one single bitter personal word that ever passed between 
John Redmond and myself.” After the Buckingham Palace 
Conference, as they passed out of the gates, Redmond had come 
up to him, and said: “ For the sake of the old times of the 
Leinster Circuit let us have a good shake hands.” “ And Mr. 
Speaker,” Carson added, “ we had.” 

Then again in the negotiations of 1916, “ I had several 
conferences with John Redmond, and indeed he and I were not 
very far apart in our attempts at settlement.” “ Unless we can 
settle this interminable business,” Redmond had said to him 
then, “ you and I will be dead before anything has happened to 
pacify Ireland.” 

Carson was among the mourners at Westminster Cathedral 
where the beautiful and crowded obsequies of the High Mass of 
Requiem must have seemed to him to mark the passage not 
of a man only but of an epoch. The Irish had already passed 
under the charge of men to whom Redmond’s loyalty was 
hateful, and it was noted by the sharp pen of Tim Healy that 
when the mortal remains of the old leader arrived at Kingstown 
on the way to the family burial place in Wexford no clergyman 
of the Archbishop’s diocese of Dublin met the coffin. 

On the same day that Carson paid this tribute to an Irish 
statesman, he intervened in defence of an English sailor. George 
Lambert, who had been Civil Lord of the Admiralty in the late 
Liberal Administration, was pressing the Government for 
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information on the dismissal of Sir John Jellicoe, and he quoted 
the speech which Carson had made in defence of the Admiral 
in the previous November. Carson, then a member of the War 
Cabinet, had expressed his absolute confidence ” in the First 
Sea Lord, yet he was still Member of the War Cabinet when 
Jellicoe had been dismissed. Had Carson, then, been consulted ? 

It was Carson himself who answered the question. “ Certainly 
not! ” he interjected, and the reply made a sensation in the 
House which was increased when he rose to speak. The whole 
time I was First Lord,” he said, ‘‘ one of the greatest difficulties 
I had was the constant persecution—for I can call it nothing 
else—of certain high officials in the Admiralty.” These words 
might have referred to the Press; but Carson went on to use 
others which plainly pointed at the Government. “ Over and 
over again,” he continued, “ when I was at the Admiralty— 
I think it right to say this—I had the most constant pressure 
put upon me—which I need hardly say I steadfastly resisted, 
to remove officials and among them Sir John Jellicoe.” He 
recognised, of course, that it was in the competence of the First 
Lord to make such changes as he thought right, although he 
deplored the fact that at such a crisis of the nation’s fate its 
greatest sailor should be without employment. 

This brought Sir Eric Geddes to his feet. I have been ac¬ 
cused,” he said, of conveying the decision of the Government 
to Sir John Jellicoe in a way which hurt his feelings.” 

The House was quick to seize the point. Was the right hon¬ 
ourable gentleman not aware that his predecessor had stated 
expressly that the War Cabinet had not been consulted at all. 

Sir Eric Geddes was willing to admit that “ technically ” he 
was responsible. 

If,” Mr. Roch^ retorted, ‘‘the War Cabinet was not con¬ 
sulted, it must be, not the technical but the actual responsibility 
of the First Lord.” 

He was, of course, responsible, the First Lord replied; but he 
had consulted certain of his colleagues in the War Cabinet. 
Pressed as to whom he had consulted, he regretted that he could 
not go “ further into the matter.” 

It was obvious both from his admissions and his reserves that 
1 Walter Francis Eoch, Liberal Member for PembrokesMre, 1908-18. 
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Sir Eric Geddes had not consulted the War Cabinet but the 
Prime Minister before dismissing Sir John Jellicoe. The First 
Lord did not state, what was nevertheless a fact, that he himself, 
before he carried things so far, had offered his own resignation to 
the Prime Minister. 

As to the causes and the circumstances of the dismissal, they 
would take us beyond the scope of this story; but it may be said 
here, from such inquiries as the author has been able to make, 
that neither the Press campaign (as Carson was inclined to 
suppose) nor (despite the War Memoirs) the Prime Minister was 
the real explanation. Admiral Sims, in his account of Sir Eric 
Geddes, testifies to qualities which “ would have made this 
stupendous Briton one of the greatest heavyweight prize¬ 
fighters in the annals of pugilism.” It is possibly too much to 
suppose that over and above this equipment Geddes was en¬ 
dowed with the modesty which restrained Carson from inter¬ 
fering in matters of which he could hardly be master. Admiral 
Sims adds that in a very short time Geddes acquired a surpris¬ 
ingly complete grasp of naval problems, and this amateur apti¬ 
tude may have tempted him to rush into technical or tactical 
questions which Carson would have left alone. Nor were rail¬ 
ways the best training for an office in which high qualities of 
statesmanship are required. It is not surprising that Lord 
Balfour noted “ a certain incompatibility between the two 
men,” which made conflict between Geddes and Jellicoe in¬ 
evitable. 

Carson had no desire to press these unhappy quarrels, or 
to inflame exasperations which might endanger the conduct 
of the war. He intervened merely to do justice to Sir John 
Jellicoe and possibly also to clear himself of the report, which 
he hotly resented, that he had approved of or even acquiesced 
in the change. As for the House of Commons, that much 
agitated assembly was soon diverted to more peremptory 
business. 

The General Staff, the Commander-in-Chief, had been pres¬ 
sing in vain for reinforcements; in vain they had warned the 
Government of an impending attack on the Western Front; in 
vain they had protested against the withdrawal of some of their 
inadequate forces for those “ side-shows ” in which the political 
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mind delighted. On the 7th March, 1918, Mr. Epnar Law, spokes¬ 
man in such matters for the War Cabinet, had declared that 
“ there will be no dangerous superiority on the Western Front 
from the point of view of guns any more than from the point of 
view of men,” and added that he was ‘‘ still a little sceptical 
about the threatened offensive.” So little heed did the Govern¬ 
ment pay to the warnings of the soldiers that at the critical 
moment two Cavalry Divisions of the Indian Army were with¬ 
drawn from the Fifth Army and were embarking at Marseilles 
for Palestine when the shock came. On the 21st March had begun 
that great drive engineered by the genius of General Ludendorff 
on the weakened British line at its juncture with the French. 
Against Sir Hubert Gough’s Fifth Army of two Brigades and 
18 Divisions no less than 42 German Divisions were set in mo¬ 
tion, and outnumbered by four to one, with only one man per 
yard of line, Gough was battered and driven for the space of 
eight days. Some of his battalions died fighting almost to a man; 
the rest fell back fighting, gave but never broke; the position 
was saved almost miraculously by that imperturbable steadiness 
of the British Infantry under heavy punishment. 

The War Cabinet, in a panic, determined to save the country 
and themselves by a heroic measure of conscription; but it was 
represented that they could hardly call up Englishmen of fifty 
and leave Ireland untouched. The Government, then, decided at 
last to apply conscription to Ireland; but as they trembled for 
the political consequences of the measure, they proposed to 
soften it by the establishment of self-government in Ireland 

with the least possible delay.” From the political point of 
view, this double policy had the advantage that it put Ulster in 
a dilemma: to oppose Home Rule would be to oppose Conscrip¬ 
tion. 

It is a probable conjecture that it was in connection with these 
proposals that 'VEdward had to go off and see Lloyd George ” 
on the 28th March, 1918, as Lady Carson notes in her Diary. 
The interview could hardly have been satisfactory to the Prime 
Minister and the next approach was made by Mr. Bonar Law 
on the 1st of April: 

“ The question of Ireland,” the Conservative leader wrote,‘‘is 
nearly hopeless and whatever decision we take there will be 
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trouble. In these circumstances it would I think be a crime to 
take any decision without consulting you. 

“ You may not be able to agree with what we feel compelled 
to do; but I am sure you ought to know, and I am sure also that 
you will feel, though out of the Government, as great a respon¬ 
sibility as we. 

“ When are you returning ? ” (The Carsons had gone down to 
Dorset that week-end.) “ Probably a final decision cannot be 
taken till the end of this week; but I do not wish to share the 
responsibility for any decision till I have discussed it with 
you.” 

Carson, as we have seen, had always been in favour of con¬ 
scription for Ireland, although he well understood the difficul¬ 
ties which had increased usuriously with delay. 

Evidently he had discussed the matter with his friend, F. S. 
Oliver, who wrote to him on the 3rd April: 

“ Henry Wilson is of opinion that there will be no difficulty 
in absorbing 150,000 or even 200,000 men—even if they are re¬ 
luctant—without danger in our armies of how many (?) millions 
fighting on how many (?) fronts. 

“ As I see it, to get any men worth speaking of we must insist 
on taking all the men; otherwise the whole thing will peter out 
in exemptions and compromises and recriminations. 

“ Further, speaking to you quite seriously and between our¬ 
selves, I do not believe that we shall be able to escape defeat 
against the repeated blows of the German axe unless, between 
1st August to November 30th, we are able to put in a great 
stream of recruits. It will take us all our time—even if Providence 
showers favours on us—to hold our own until August 1st.” 

And then in a passage marked “ very private ” Fred Oliver 
gave Carson a piece of information: 

“ The worst thing now is that the Goat [Oliver’s pet name for 
the Prime Minister] is ‘ wangling ’ with America—with Wilson 
and House—to put pressure through Reading against Irish 
Conscription, giving instead paper promises of (Lord knows 1) 
how many hundred thousand Americans a month ! Please keep 
this close in your bosom, but it is very bad. American promises— 
at the end of a twelvemonth—have been almost all paper except 
the dollars; and those they dole out as if we were prodigal sons 
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instead of a nation which had done something perhaps in reality 
‘ to keep the world safe for democracy/ ’’ 

Oliver was less than fair to America, as the event was to show; 
but what must have more interested Carson was the doubt as to 
whether the Prime Minister were merely fooling about conscrip¬ 
tion in Ireland. 

Nor were these doubts removed on closer acquaintance. 

On the 5th April, 1918, as we gather from Lady Carson’s 
Diary, Edward dined with Bonar Law and Lloyd George and 
they talked about Ireland. The Convention is finished and noth¬ 
ing agreed, and LI. G. is now going to try his hand at settling 
things. ... General Gough has been sent home, but I think they 
are rather having a down on him because Lloyd George doesn’t 
know how else to cover up his fatal mistake of insisting on send¬ 
ing divisions from France to other fronts when the reason we 
have been pushed back at all is because we had too few men on 
the Western Front who are now being brought back as fast as 
possible.” 

Mr. Lloyd George and Bonar Law must have pressed upon 
Carson their double policy of Home Rule and conscription for 
Ireland. How Carson received their proposals may be gathered 
from the following letter which he wrote to Bonar Law on the 
8th April, 1918: 

I have been thinking very anxiously about our conversation 
on Friday evening and I feel a very definite conviction that the 
Government will make a great mistake if they mix up the ques¬ 
tion of conscription with the introduction of Home Rule. 

‘‘Apart from the fact that no Home Rule Act ever con¬ 
templated leaving such a question to a local Parliament, it seems 
clear to me that if conscription is made to depend on Home Rule 
it is a direct invitation to the Nationalist Party to make their 
demands so extreme that they cannot be entertained. In this 
way conscription could be entirely defeated. But I think you as 
leader of the Unionist Party are placing yourself and the whole 
party in a very dangerous position by consenting to an announce¬ 
ment that you will bring in a Home Rule Bill which is apparently 
to be passed whether there is consent or not. A Liberal Govern¬ 
ment might do this and you might merely protest but for our 
party to do it would I think be disastrous. 

Xc 
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‘‘ Moreover I do not believe that you will get conscription 
with the consent of either Nationalists or Unionists in that way^ 
and there will arise a fierce political agitation. My own clear 
view is that the Government must make up their minds either 
that conscription is possible or impossible in Ireland, having 
regard to the difficulties and results likely to be produced. 

I send you a letter from a Senior Resident Magistrate in 
Ireland who was at school with me. 

“ I have been and am very much perplexed over this matter 
but I feel very confident of the view I have stated.” 

Despite this advice, the Government persisted, and on the 
9th April the Prime Minister announced his policy to the House 
of Commons. He began with a highly imaginative description of 
the battle, in which he contrived to insinuate a censure upon 
General Gough, and then, as far as he was allowed by the yells 
and groans of the Irish Nationalists, he announced that the 
Government proposed to extend conscription to Ireland. As 
there was no machinery and no register, it might take some 
weeks; but “ there must be no delay. As soon as arrangements 
are complete the Government will, by Order in Council, put the 
Act into immediate operation.” Meanwhile,” he added, when 
his voice could be heard above the tumult, “ we intend to invite 
Parliament to pass a measure for self-government in Ireland.” 

The storm, as the Prime Minister no doubt calculated, diverted 
the House from the Western Front. The Irish broke out in pande¬ 
monium against the Government; the Coalition rallied to its 
defence. ‘‘ I went down to the House,” Lady Carson noted in 
her Diary, a long bitter wrangle from the Nationalists about 
conscription for Ireland and much abuse by them of Edward. 
. . . I waited until the end and was rewarded by hearing him 
make the most beautiful little speech that ever was.” 

Carson, indeed, was brief; his speech was made close upon 
eleven o’clock. He had always been in favour of equal treatment 
of Ireland and the rest of the Kingdom: “ I ask myself what 
right have I as an Irish Member to give my adhesion to a Bill 
which calls for sacrifices of the most terrible and harassing 
character from the inhabitants of Great Britain and ask that 
my own part of the United Kingdom should be absolved. ” What, 
after all, did their controversies of Unionism and Home Rule 
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matter compared with the advance of the Germans “ over¬ 
running with their Prussianism the whole of the civiUsed 
nations.” The one thing he regretted in the Bill was that the 
Government should have mixed it up with Home Rule. It had 
never been suggested that any local Parliament should interfere 
with the question of defence; but “ anyway, let us be honest 
with each other. Conscription for Ireland is either right or wrong. 
If it be right it is not propped up by Home Rule. If it be wrong 
it is no longer propped up by Home Rule. I warn the Govern¬ 
ment that they may be raising two agitations—one against 
conscription and a second in regard to Home Rule—both of 
which may equally affect the operations of the Act which they 
have in mind.” 

“ All I care about,” Carson continued, “ is that the country 
is in danger.” He spoke as an Irishman, reminding the Nation- 
ahsts that they had equal privileges in the United Kingdom. 
More than equal. “ Do not forget,” he retorted upon them, 
“ that the other day you passed a Franchise Bill in which you 
gave two votes to every Irishman for one vote you gave to the 
Englishman, and is the man with two votes to do nothing to 
defend them ? ” 

He appealed for the man in the trenches—“ the greatest con¬ 
tribution they could make towards an Irish settlement is that 
the men in the trenches should learn to trust each other.” They 
had taunted him with “ Carson’s Army.” What you call Car- 
son’s Army “ has just gone into action for the fourth time, and 
many of them have paid the supreme sacrifice. They have 
covered themselves with glory, and they have left behind sad 
homes throughout the small hamlets of Ulster. —” They might 
be “ bigoted Orangemen ”; but they were fighting for a Catholic 
country, and in France they attended Catholic worship at a 
Catholic Church. For his own part he was proud and glad to 
think that at last his country would take its proper place in the 
battle for freedom which they were waging. 

The Irish Nationalists, nevertheless, voted solid against the 
Bill. 
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More Trouble in Ireland 

Conscription in Ulster-And in the South-Carson protests - Home Rule again - 
Reports from Dublin - Bonar Law - In opposition. 


Carson, in his sardonic way, summed-up the prospects of this 
new policy of Conscription-cum-Home Rule in Ireland. The 
Nationalists, he said, were not likely to be appeased by the offer 
of conscription as the price of Home Rule, nor were the Ulster 
Unionists likely to be reconciled with the offer of Home Rule as 
the price of conscription. From both sides he heard of gathering 
trouble. His old friend Fred Crawford, the gun-runner, by that 
time Colonel in the Army Service Corps, wrote to him from 
Belfast (on 10th April, 1918), that, if Ulster was to be sold, “ our 
boys at the Front would throw down their arms, the men in the 
shipyards would throw down their tools and the women working 
in the linen-factories would walk out.” Colonel Wallace, Grand 
Master of the Orange Order, warned him more at length of what 
would happen if Home Rule were forced upon Ulster; Dawson 
Bates wrote to the same effect. There had been (on the steps of 
the Custom House) an anti-conscription meeting which had been 
broken up by the Unionists, and the Nationalists had broken 
up the recruiting-station in the Falls Road: rivets had been fly¬ 
ing and the police called out. “ We warmly approve of conscrip¬ 
tion for Ireland,” wrote the old Moderator, John Irwin, “ but 
it is heartbreaking to see our men and boys going into the 
recruiting offices while their places are sure enough to be taken 
by Sinn Feiners. We greatly fear that if the Conscription Bill 
passes, tribunals in the South and West will relieve everybody 
except Protestants.” And R. J. Lynn, editor of the Northern 
Whig, supported the testimony of the others: “ In the shipyards 
they are thirsting to drive out every Roman Catholic and if there 
is any chance of a Home Rule Bill becoming law nothing on 
earth will prevent them from carrying out their threat. That 
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would be the prelude to a terrible religious war worse than 
anything this country has ever experienced.” 

They were all afraid, these correspondents, that ‘‘the rank 
and file would take matters into their own hands ”; but they 
had confidence in their leader; they would obey instructions and 
keep calm. “ To sum up,” said Dawson Bates, “ our people are 
willing to wait, trusting in you to do your best for them.” 

Carson on his side exhorted them to patience, and to accept 
conscription when the Bill was passed. They were bound to 
accept it, he said in the House of Commons, ^ because they had 
equal and similar rights with all other citizens of the United 
Kingdom. If those rights were taken away, then an entirely 
different question arose; but he would still support it, even if 
as an Irishman he was put under a subordinate Government, 
“ even if you put me under Sinn Feiners ”: “ I support it because 
I would prefer anything than that the whole principle of civilisa¬ 
tion and progress should be impeded by the victory of our 
enemies who are trying to make a world-domination by the 
sword.” 

But did the Government really intend conscription in Ire¬ 
land ? Carson had good reason to doubt it. On the very day 
that the Prime Minister announced his policy the Roman 
Catholic bishops in Ireland met under Cardinal Logue to organise 
resistance to what they called “ an oppressive and inhuman law, 
which the Irish people have the right to resist by all the means 
that are consonant with the law of God,” and they drew up 
a form of pledge to resist conscription, directing it to be adminis¬ 
tered by the priests after Mass to all the faithful. The Govern¬ 
ment blenched: 

“ We have been threatened,” said Mr. Barnes on behalf of 
the War Cabinet—“ I will not use the word threatened—but 
a prophecy has been made about men shooting from their door¬ 
steps. We have been told of terrible things which will happen 
in Ireland. Might I ask Irishmen not to cry before theyarehurt? 
Might I suggest to them that they should not start shooting 
before they are shot at? After all, a great deal of water will have 
to flow through the bridges before this particular clause can be 
put into operation.” And he added that Home Rule might be 
1 On 16th April, 1918, Pari. Deb., vol. ev., cc. 318 ei 
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put upon the Statute Book before the clause was operative. 

It is now perfectly clear/’ said Carson, after cross-examining 
Mr. Barnes, that no recruits in Ireland are to be conscripted 
until a Home Rule Bill is passed by this Government. . . . That 
is, the handing over of Ulster is the price to be paid for con¬ 
scription. . . . When the Bill is passed will hon. members oppo¬ 
site withdraw their objection to conscription ? They have not 
said so.” There would then be a Government in Ireland, as well 
as a people, opposed to conscription, which would make it not 
easier to enforce but more difficult, 

Carson’s ruling consideration, it is plain, was the British 
armies in France, driven back almost to the sea by an apparently 
victorious enemy, and especially the two Irish divisions— 
fighting there for this country, and for their own country, let 
me say,” and ‘‘ become mere skeletons of the past.” “ I am 
ashamed,” he exclaimed, “ of Ireland that they are skeletons.” 
For that reason he supported conscription. “ Those in Ireland 
who are associated with me are bound to support it,” even if 
they were deprived of what they valued most—‘‘ their equal 
and similar rights with all the other citizens of the United 
Kingdom.” He would support it ‘‘ even if you put me under a 
Government of hon. members opposite and those who are associ¬ 
ated with them”; he would support it if you put me under 
Sinn Feiners, who I believe are a very large and revolutionary 
party in Ireland.” Such was the danger to his country: he sup¬ 
ported it because he would prefer anything rather than that 
civilisation should go down through ‘‘ the victory of our enemies 
who are trying to make a world domination by the sword.” 

The handing over of Ulster was the price to be paid for con¬ 
scription. ‘‘You will ask me, I have no doubt, to go over to 
Ulster to make things smooth. Well, I do not own Ulster, nor 
does anybody else.” Here Carson gave the House a tragic glimpse 
of the feeling in Ulster: “ As I passed through Belfast a short 
time ago a woman in the streets roared out, ‘ I have lost three 
children, Sir Edward, in the war. Are you going to get Home 
Rule? ’ Am I going over to Ulster,” he proceeded, “and tell 
them, because they have acted in that spirit, and have relied 
on the promise given by a Prime Minister, a Leader of the 
Opposition and an Act of Parliament, that all that is to be pushed 
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aside and, because of their loyalty and because they happen to 
be quiet at the present time, they are the people to be sacrificed? 
I hope notwithstanding that they will support this Conscription 
Bill, and help to carry it out in Ireland; but it is a bitter matter. 
Make no mistake about it.” 

Extremes met at that moment. “ Nothing,” exclaimed Car- 
son, Ireland—north, south, east and west—has suffered so 
much in its history as from the broken pledges of British states¬ 
men.” “We are agreed,” cried Dillon, “ at last on one thing.” 

Carson turned to the future. To get over a momentary dilBS.- 
culty the Government, in the middle of the war, were setting 
up an Irish Parliament, whether Ulster liked it or not, “ without 
even having consulted the Sinn Fein element,” which was not 
negligible in Ireland. They would have to constitute a Govern¬ 
ment elected by the people. How would they carry it on ?—“ If 
it is opposed by the Sinn Feiners and if it is opposed by Ulster, 
I do not envy any of the hon. gentlemen opposite who happens 
to be the Prime Minister of this first Irish Parliament! 

“No,” he proceeded, “ I believe you have blundered from 
beginning to end on the whole question. ... You have tried, I 
suppose, to please everybody and I believe in the long run you 
will please nobody. But for all that,” he concluded, “ I say to 
my friends in Ulster, ‘ With all seriousness and sadness at the 
vista which is set before you in having inflicted upon you some¬ 
thing you never, at all events, dreamed of during the horrors 
and miseries of this war—notwithstanding all that, I beseech 
you to go on as you have been going on in the past to help in 
the prosecution of the war.’ ” 

Carson could hardly have been consoled by a letter from his 
friend, Fred Oliver, who, in his enthusiasm for Alexander 
Hamilton, saw in Federalism a solution for all these iUs. 

“ I think,” Oliver wrote (on the 17th), “ I can read your heart 
well enough to know what it cost you to speak as you did last 
night. I have been reading your words over again just now. . . . 
Your speech was action. I said that of all people you have the 
most difficult row to hoe. That is true, but you have made a good 
beginning. Now we have got to fight for a federal settlement 
and honestly I think we shall win before we are driven into the 
last ditch. A friend of ours said to me last night: ‘ The Ulstermen 
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might have had any settlement they liked out of the Con¬ 
vention if they would have put it forward. But I believe they 
can still have what they like if they will follow up their Federal 
hint.’ ” 

Next day came the announcement of a Committee of ten to 
draw up the new Home Rule Bill. The names and the size of the 
Committee a little dashed Oliver’s hopes. He feared they might 
“ endeavour to amend the worst Home Rule Bill ever laid 
before Parliament ... in order to bring it into harmony with 
one of the most woolly and inconsequent reports ever submitted 
... by any Convention. . . . Duke, for example, has not only got 
a very confused mind, but is afraid of his own shadow. ... I 
don’t think Barnes, with all his virtues, can possibly be any use 
for actual work. I don’t think Curzon will be either. Addison 
might, I think, be quite useful, if he were used, for he has ideas 
and a sympathetic mind. But as I see the thing the real hope 
of getting something out of an over-populated Committee lies 
in Long getting Austen and Cave together, in which case I think 
Smuts would be helpful. 

“ One difficulty is the Secretary Adams, a most excellent 
friend of mine. Unfortunately, however, his mind refuses to 
grasp constitutional considerations firmly. He is much too apt to 
slur over a difficulty and to leave a ragged edge, on the plea 
that to do the thing tidily would be ‘ contrary to the spirit of 
the British Constitution ’; but the real reason would be that he 
is afraid of tackling the difficulty.” 

And Oliver went on to urge Carson to write to Walter Long, 
putting such “ absolutely essential points ” as the reservation 
of unallotted powers and exclusive authority in the Federal 
Government for all matters of Defence, reservation of Customs 
and Excise and “ securities for application of Federalism all 
round.” 

Carson must have smiled grimly as he read these and other 
such letters. With Ireland on the edge of revolution to try 
Federalism upon her was like pouring a bottle of rose-water 
into the crater of a volcano. He could not share his friend’s 
hopes, even if he smiled indulgently on his efforts. “ Mr. and 
Mrs. F. S. Oliver came to dinner,” Lady Carson notes in her 
Diary under 23rd April, 1918. “ He, of course, is a Home Ruler, 
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but a Federal one and is so honest about it; he sends Edward a 
copy of all the letters he writes about it, and does nothing 
behind his back like the rest.” 

Carson had no illusions about Ireland. After the debate on 
the 17th April, the Nationalists had marched out of the House 
of Commons and established themselves in Dublin, working 
with Sinn Fein against the British Government. On the 23rd 
April the Transport Workers’ Union carried out a lightning 
strike ” in every part of Ireland, save Ulster, as a protest against 
conscription. Writing that night from Dublin, Carson’s friend, 
Fetherstonhaugh,^ gave a terrible account of the state of 
Ireland. 

“You are the only prominent politician in whom I have 
confidence. I can’t help writing to you, what I suppose you 
know already, that belated conscription here is leading to 
certain disaster. We have had big political movements here 
before; but nothing to touch this anti-conscription agitation. 
The Roman Catholic Church has united with the Dillonites and 
Sinn Fein and I fear that many hitherto Unionists or not 
interested in politics are in it too. What makes it to my mind so 
deadly is its quiet. There is little fuss or stir. Only on Saturday 
they decided for a trial General Strike and we have it to-day 
(23rd April, 1918) in a perfection I never conceived possible. 
Dublin is like a city of the dead and I suppose a great part of 
Ireland—no trains, not a cab or vehicle of any sort on the 
streets, no milk, no gas, no electric light, no bread, no news¬ 
papers, no post, shops shut and even domestic servants in many 
cases ordered to leave for the day. . . . This Strike was organised 
beyond anything I ever knew ... no notices or posters about, 
merely announcements in the newspapers and private orders 
and I suppose priming at Mass on Sunday. ... As this is first 
day of Punchestown many people will be nicely stranded. . . . 

“ I am afraid the forces of disorder are now omnipotent over 
here. For the Government now to go on or back seems about 
equally likely to lead to disorder.” 

The Attorney-General in Ireland, Arthur W. Samuels, ^ writing 

1 The late Godfrey Fetherstonhaugh, K.C., for some time Member of Parliament 
for Fermanagh. 

2 Arthur Warrant Samuels, afterwards on the Bench, died 1922. 
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a few days later from the Law Room of Dublin Castle, was even 
more emphatic. The Government had not consulted him; he 
was completely in the dark as to their policy. They had given 
him no idea of the Conscription Bill or when they intended to 
bring it into operation. “ ... No one in the Castle knows the 
position at present. . . . There is no doubt whatever the Sinn 
Fein and Irish Party would reject any Home Rule Bill the 
Government proposed.” He was glad he had not been on the 
Drafting Committee, as in that case he must have resigned. It 
was sheer madness to go on with it, as the country was reeking 
with treason. The priests were ordering the people to shoot down 
the soldiers and police and they could not even be bound over 
to keep the peace or arrested in default of sureties being given. 
The Police Force would be broken up if any attempt were made 
to enforce conscription or to arrest priests for urging men to 
desert and telling the people to assassinate the police. 

He had sent the Prime Minister a memorandum: to bring 
the Army Act into force, proclaim the Sinn Fein organisation, 
deport the leaders, stamp down the seditious Press, leave 
conscription in abeyance, leave Home Rule over until after the 
war; and put the whole thing on the basis of the German con¬ 
nection with Sinn Fein which is demonstrable. There might be 
a joint Standing Committee of Irish peers and commoners to 
deal with Irish legislation pending the war and to advise the 
Lord Lieutenant and Chief Secretary. But—“ the temper of the 
country is so furious, led by the priests, that words cannot 
express it.” 

That Carson took substantially the same view of the situation 
as these Dublin friends may be gathered from the following 
letter, of the 27th April, 1918, to Bonar Law: 

“ Dear Bonar Law, —I suppose the Government are 
getting all the information as to the state of Ireland. I am 
informed that they have lately procured evidence that the 
Sinn Feiners are co-operating even now with Germany, and 
from other sources which are reliable I learn of open deeds of 
violence by the Sinn Fein without any effort to put them 
down. 

“ Now under these conditions, and at a monient when the 
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Roman Catholic prelates are claiming the right to lay down 
when the people are entitled to resist the Imperial Parliament, 
it must be quite evident that the very slightest provocation 
will lead to a religious war in the North. It is also becoming 
clear that the Government are not going to enforce Conscrip¬ 
tion until Home Rule is set up (see Barnes’s interview and 
Daily Chronicle). Now it will not be possible once Home Rule 
is set on foot to enforce Conscription, if the Home Rule 
Government is opposed to it. Can you imprison or otherwise 
punish a Government which you have just set up ? Or can 
you punish men for disobeying the order to join, and leave 
those who have organised opposition unpunished ? 

“ Surely you and the Unionist Party are not under these 
circumstances going to be party to a Bill imposing Home 
Rule in Ulster. 

“ I implore of you not to do so for you will gain nothing 
but disaster from such a course and not a man to fight. 

“ It is easy to put us in a dilemma and try to make out we 
are unpatriotic in opposing Home Rule; but after smashing 
the Party (which matters little) and breaking every solemn 
pledge, time wiU show how fatal such a policy is. I am, 

“ Yours sincerely, 

“ Edwabb Carson. 

“ I do not mark this confidential as I may desire to publish 
it.” • 

To this the Conservative Leader replied as follows: 

“ Confidential. 11, Downing Street. 

“ 2Sth April, 1918. 

“ My dear Carson, —^Your letter, if it is to be published, 
must be the beginning of conflict between us, and my reply, 
if for publication, must be of the same kind. 

“ That may be inevitable; but I should like to delay it as 
long as possible. I propose, therefore, to write a reply now 
and to be ready to send it to you when you wish to publish 
your letter and let me know yom wishes. 

“ In the meantime, as regards evidence about Sinn Feiners’ 
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relations with Germany we have nothing, I am told, which 
would be proof in a Court of Law. 

“ Midleton thought the Irish Office had evidence but Duke 
tells me they have nothing except what comes from Hull and 
which I am told is not proof. If there were evidence which 
could be tested in Court we should take action at once for 
every reason. 

“ As regards violence our information is that the military 
under French are ready to put down all disorder and that so 
far there has been little of it; but we are to see French to¬ 
morrow after his return from Ireland. 

“ Our policy as to the connection between Home Rule and 
Conscription is as stated by the Prime Minister. We have 
agreed to nothing else. In the meantime until we have seen 
the proposed Bill and are agreed about it there is nothing I 
think to be done by us. 

“ Yours sincerely, 

“A. Bonae Law.” 

That the new Irish policy of Bonar Law must dislocate his 
party there were already indications. A group of Conservatives, 
bitten like Oliver by Federalism, were agitating in the Press and 
circulating the party on the subject. Carson’s staunch old friend 
Rupert Gwynne replied to Amery’s circular on the subject: 
“ In answer to your circular note re a proposed Federal Scheme 
it would make little or no difference to me if the Government 
brought forward a Bill which they stated would eventually be 
applied to the rest of the United Kingdom, as I should not have 
the least confidence in any promise they gave, nor in any state¬ 
ment they made.” He could not have thought it possible, he 
added, that a combination whom he had taken to be men of 
their word “ could have been led into being so thoroughly un¬ 
scrupulous in regard to definite pledges given.” Conservatives 
who thought with Rupert Gwynne—and there were many— 
looked to Carson for a lead. Carson, indeed, was reluctant at 
such a crisis to do anything which might divide the country or 
weaken the Government; but his speeches in the Blouse gathered 
strength as it became more clear that the Government were 
using conscription merely as a cloak for Home Rule. 
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We see here, indeed, the beginnings of that widening fissure 
in the Conservative Party which was in the end to bring down 
the Coalition. Thus on the 8th May, 1918, we find Carson 
protesting (in The Times) against the revival of the Home 
Rule controversy as rending asunder the Unionist Party, this 
main support of the Government.” The action, he went on to 
point out, of Nationalists, Sinn Fein and the Catholic hierachy 
had demonstrated how useless Imperial reservations and paper 
safeguards must be in any Irish settlement. He pointed also to 
the statements of Mr. Barnes and the appointment of Mr. Shortt 
(who had opposed conscription for Ireland) as Chief Secretary 
as evidence that the Government were not sincere in their 
intentions. “ Do the Government really contemplate,” he asked 
scornfully, ‘‘that after setting up an Irish Government opposed 
to Conscription their first act will be to fall foul of a Government 
of their own creation ? ” 

Moreover, “ the Government have the clearest information 
in their possession that the Sinn Fein organisation is and has 
been in alliance with Germany.” Had they calculated what part 
that organisation would play in any Irish Government ? Where 
then was the benefit to the prosecution of the war, which was 
and must be the ruling consideration ? 

Loyal Ulster was calm because it did not believe that Mr. 
Bonar Law and Mr. Walter Long would ever be a party to the 
breach of specific pledges; but let them not mistake her calm 
for weakness. He appealed to the Unionist Members of the 
Government to reconsider the matter before they were led into 
a fratricidal conflict at a time when their energies should be 
devoted to the prosecution of the war. 

Thus these loyalties which guided his life were forcing Carson 
more and more into opposition to that Government of which 
he had so recently been a member. 




Chapter XXXVII 


Dark Days 

An unfortunate dinner -General Maurice’s letter - Carson’s threat - Oliver’s 
advice - Story of a birthplace - Carson relents - Despondency - The German 
plot - The Government strikes - Lord French - Carson recovers - Master of the 

House. 

Upon Ms mother’s side Carson was a Lambert: the Cromwellian 
strain may have cursed him with his fits of gloom and dowered 
him also with his tenacity in fighting for an idea or a cause. 
His speeches in the dark days of 1918 suggest this grim deter¬ 
mination. “ Stick it out to the end,” he said to the people of 
Dover on the 9th of March, even if this war goes on for one 
or two or three years.” 

In the House of Commons he was again the vigilant and 
independent critic and his comments on the policy of the War 
Cabinet did not tend to reconcile him with his former colleagues. 
‘‘Edward,” Lady Carson notes in her Diary under the 23rd 
April, 1918, “ dined with Mr. Dawson and the usual men; but 
Lloyd George had invited himself only a little while before 
dinner, and he and Edward had a regular set-to, and Edward 
told him he had no intention of enforcing conscription; but 
would take a few peaceful Protestants and leave all the R.C.s, 
and LL G. blustered a bit but all to no purpose. He told Edward 
he would much rather he voted against him than spoke against 
him.” According to Colonel Repington’s account of this unfor¬ 
tunate dinner, the conversation ranged over other topics hardly 
less painful: “ L. G. went at Carson for his speech about Jellicoe, 
and Carson , . . claimed the right to speak upon a question 
which he understood and knew all about.”^ 

Nor were these two reconciled by the controversy over the 
resignation of General Trenchard. The Prime Minister, possibly 
with a distant aim at influence in the Press, had taken both 
Lord Northclifte and Lord Rothermere into his Ministry. The 
1 The First World Wa/r^ 1914-1918, vol. ii, p. 284. 
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latter as Secretary of State for Air had a sharp difference 
with the Chief of the Staff of the Royal Air Force, with the 
result that first the Officer and then the Minister resigned. In 
the debate which followed we find Carson drawing a parallel 
between the cases of Sir Hugh Trenchard and Sir John Jellicoe. 
He was glad that as a result of the debate the Government 
had promised to restore the soldier to employment; a similar 
promise had been made in regard to Jellicoe four or five months 
since; “ but the last we heard about him was that he was hang¬ 
ing pictures in his private house.” ^ 

There was another matter upon which Carson felt strongly. 
Sir Frederick Maurice, who had been Director of Military 
Operations, wrote a letter to the Press contradicting the state¬ 
ments of Ministers as to the strength of the troops on the Western 
Front. The figures were critical, since they had been cited by 
the Prime Minister in his defence of the Government on the 
retreat of the Fifth Army, and aroused a storm of controversy, 
some attacking General Maurice on the score of discipline, 
others the Prime Minister on the score of truth. “ Heard from 
Edward,” Lady Carson notes in her Diary under 8th May, 1918, 
“ that General Maurice’s letter has made a great stir. Edward 
always knew that LI. G.’s and B. L.’s statements were lies, 
but only knowing so from being in the Cabinet he could not 
say so.” 

These observations give point to the questions which Carson 
put to Mr. Bonar Law on the 7th of May, 1918. The Leader of 
the House had announced that the Government proposed to 
invite two of His Majesty’s judges to form a Court of Honour 
to inquire into the charges, and Carson asked if the proceed¬ 
ings were to be public. 

“ What I desire to ask,” he added, “ is. Will Cabinet or 
ex-Cabinet Ministers be allowed to state before the judges what 
transpired in the Cabinet ? ” 

There was a hint of menace in the question; but it came to 
nothing. Colonel Repington, who met Carson on the 8th at 
Lady Londonderry’s luncheon-table, heard from him that “ he 
had been for three hours with the Unionists to-day, that their 
hate of Asquith overrides all other considerations, and that 

1 Pari. Deb., H. of C., vol. cv., c, 134 {29th AprU, 1918). 
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they will not back him to-morrow in the Maurice debate.” 
Carson added that it would be no use for him to speak as he 
would have no following. 

It may have been so, or, on the other hand, Carson may have 
found wisdom in the advice of his friend, Fred Oliver, who 
wrote to him on the 7th of May, 1918: 

“ I have been reading over again in the daily papers your 
heckling of our friend Runner [Bonar Law] last night. You 
know, just as well as I do myself, when the things you say are 
things which win my enthusiasm, and when they are the reverse, 
without my telling you; and therefore there is no good talking 
about it. 

“ I have an uncomfortable feeling that we are all getting 
more and more like half a dozen blackbirds in the corner of a 
black-currant net: we struggle and fight and raise our pipes; 
but the strings just draw a bit tighter each minute, and if we 
wouldn’t strangle each other and be strangled ourselves we shall 
have to moderate our exercise. 

“ I am not a pessimist. I think seriously that we can have 
victory still; we shall have to pay for it publicly and privately, 
but it is still within reach. All the same I have never felt, since 
the war began, quite as I have felt during the past weeks since 
March 22nd. We have been and still are on a razor edge, although 
more than half the world speaks and acts as if we had got safe 
to shore. Far from it. We may easily find ourselves on the shore; 
but not in safety. 

“ I don’t see the slightest bit of good to be gained by recrimi¬ 
nation. If we begin it there is no end to it, and there is hardly 
a single man in politics or the service who can’t produce a 
perfectly damning case against his political or service chiefs— 
if he chooses to do so. For every single one has made mistakes. 
I content myself with one criticism against one person. I can 
never, historically speaking, acquit the Goat [Lloyd George], 
knowing what he knew and feeling what he felt, for not having 
taken his courage in both hands last October and risked the 
fate of the Government by putting the two Armies under one 
command then. I didn’t think so at the time; but I do now, and 
I am positive that history will write down that verdict in letters 
of fire. 
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But where is the good of saying it ? The thing was not 
done. This war will take longer to win in consequence. But 
there is no good raking it up. 

“ The Goat is not a man; but rather a natural force—the 
strongest we have got. I have neither liking nor disliking for 
him, since I know him. He is the most impersonal form of human 
energy I’ve met. But I respect him for one thing: he will win 
the war if he can; and if he can’t I don’t believe that any man 
can. Not Squiff, nor Lansdowne, nor Cave, nor Austen, nor 
anyone. Therefore I want to keep him where he is. 

“ On the particular issue I honestly believe that Bonar and 
he are about as close to the truth as you could expect of 
humanity. You may say in your sardonic way that the case 
must then be a strange exception ! Possibly it is; but I think 
the facts are as I state them, and that Maurice is a well-meaning 
donkey who is braying up the wrong tree. 

• ••••••* 

“ I don’t want the Goat to go because I don’t want to lose 
the greatest force of nature available. I don’t want him to go 
because then Milner almost certainly will go too, and he is the 
best administrator available. So apart from all personal anti- 
Squiff sentiments I feel justified in hoping cordially that the 
said Squiff [Mr. Asquith] will burn his old paws most horribly 
to-morrow. 

“ This amused me: letter from Tommy in Palestine to his 
parents in Lancashire—a true story. ‘ Dear Father and Mother, 
I fim in Bethlehem where Christ was born: I wish to Christ I 
was in Wigan where 1 was born.’” 

Then, in a postscript overlong for quotation, Oliver used more 
arguments, as for example that, if the Government fell, no other 
Government would ever conscript Ireland—upon which and 
all of which arguments Carson must have had his own opinion. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that, when the case came up 
next day in the House of Commons, Carson took a fine which 
naust have pleased Oliver more than Repington. He could not 
conceive anything more ridiculous than submitting to the 
decision of His Majesty’s judges the question whether the Prime 
Minister was or was not an honourable man. Were they really 
doing a service to the country and the Alliance by continuing 

Yc 
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the debate and getting into a heated atmosphere and a heated 
controversy ? Were they in the middle of the war, on the eve 
of probably the greatest battle of the war, solemnly to summon 
up generals to give evidence against our Ministers, and Ministers 
to give evidence against our generals ? He paid his compliments 
to Mr. Asquith, whom everybody had “ always given the credit 
of acting in an absolutely patriotic way upon every occasion,” 
and appealed to him not to persist in his motion. 

Mr. Asquith did persist but was heavily defeated. 

It would seem, then, that, if he had so desired, Carson might 
have shaken, though he could hardly have defeated, the Govern¬ 
ment. If the opportunity tempted him he resisted it. Mrs. 
Spender, with feminine intuition, made what was no doubt a 
shrewd guess at his state of mind. “ I too,” she wrote to her 
husband, “ was puzzled by Sir Edward’s attitude on the Maurice 
business; but like you I think the want of an alternative is the 
key. . . . Lloyd George paralysed Maurice’s sympathisers by 
treating it as a vote of censure and so ensuring Asquith’s return 
to power if it went against the Government. If there had been 
another alternative, one that the country could accept, I t.hinlf 
things would have been very different.” 

But Mrs. Spender adds a hint which might supply us with 
another key to the mind of Carson at that time. “ I wish,’’’’ she 
said, “ Sir Edward had more ambition and more self-confidence.” 
We are apt to think of Carson as a man of iron, unbending, im¬ 
placable. In reality he was a man of highly strung nerves, who 
keyed himself up to great efforts and great occasions, who 
plunged down into gulfs of self-distrust and depression. At that 
time, moreover, he had reason for his despondency. He had 
risked his credit upon his judgment of colleagues who had played 
him false; he had staked everything upon an Administration 
with which he had quarrelled. There was no help anywhere. In 
England there was no longer a Unionist Party; in Ireland his 
cause of Union was in the dust; and on the Western Front the 
British armies, his beloved Division among them, had been 
driven back, had been almost destroyed, by a victorious enemy. 

There were moments when that fine spirit almost touched 
despair. “ Ruby says Sir Edward has come to the conclusion,” 
Mrs. Spender wrote to her husband on the 10th April, 1918, 
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‘‘ that things being so critical, he cannot further oppose Home 
Rule; but he means to go over to Ulster and say to them that he 
is not deserting them and never will; but that he begs them to 
postpone resistance till after the war, and then ‘ we will dig up 
our rifles.’ ” 

If such thoughts passed through Carson’s mind he put them 
behind him, and indeed the worsening state of Ireland might 
have served to convince him that political measures were useless. 
The rebels from the date of their release had never ceased to 
work to establish a reign of terror. Boycott of the police, am¬ 
bushes, murders, raids for arms, all suggested impending trouble. 
Carson’s old friends the Southern Unionists plucked up a 
desperate courage in the face of danger. On the 4th March, 1918, 
Richard Bagwell published his “ Call to Unionists In the 
maintenance of the Legislative Union between Great Britain 
and Ireland, and in the firm, just, and impartial administration 
of the law, lies the only hope for the future of our country and 
the security of His Majesty’s Dominions.” Carson wrote to sup¬ 
port them: In the present condition of Ireland it is little short 
of insanity that any Government should reopen the question of 
Home Rule.” 

There was a sharp division at that time between the main 
body of these Southern Unionists and Lord Midleton’s party 
which was thought to have compromised their cause at the 
Convention; and at a meeting of the Unionist Alliance Lord 
Midleton and his friends only escaped defeat by adjournment. 
‘‘ Your inspiring message,” John Walsh, the devoted secretary, 
wrote to Carson on 3rd May, 1918, ‘‘ produced a very salutary 
effect on the minds of many members of the Council of the 
Alliance, and helped them to make up their minds in the right 
way.”i 

By that time Carson had reason to fear another rebellion in 
Ireland. Thus on the 8th May, 1918, he told Colonel Repington 
that "Vthe Sinn Feiners have proved to be in correspondence 
with the Germans, and that the Boches, recently landed from 
submarines, including one in Galway Bay, have confessed 
everything.” 

Rumouf reigned supreme, flourishing in the reality of the 

1 i.e. against Lord Midleton. 
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danger* The Attorney-General and the Commander-in-Chief in 
Ireland were giving the Government repeated and urgent warn¬ 
ings and Carson supported them in letters to the Prime Minister 
and Bonar Law. Sir Edward,” Mrs. Spender wrote to her 
husband on the 29th May, 1918, is very unhappy. Lloyd 
George has turned against him completely, and is doing his best, 
very successfully, to turn everyone else in the Government 
against him too. ... If Sir Edward writes to him now on any 
Irish question, he doesn’t even answer. Sir Edward is convinced 
the Government has no intention of bringing in either Home 
Rule or Conscription as he always said from the beginning.” 

Yet at that very moment the Government struck. Lord French 
was put in the place of Lord Wimborne as Lord Lieutenant; the 
Unionist Sir James Campbell replaced the Nationalist Sir 
Ignatius O’Brien as Lord Chancellor; Mr. Shortt succeeded Mr. 
Duke as Chief Secretary; the police pounced on the ring¬ 
leaders. De Valera, Arthur GriiB&th, Herbert Mellowes, Count 
Plunkett and Countess Markievicz, 150 all told, were deported; 
on the 25th May the Government published evidence—“ very 
lame,” Colonel Repington described it—of a German plot. 

“ Sir Bryan Mahon,” Mrs. Spender wrote, ‘‘ was dining with 
the Carsons last night (29th May) so they heard all about it from 
him. . . . Lord French is at his old double game. He told Sir 
Bryan Mahon (who commanded the forces in Ireland) that he 
couldn’t possibly do without him, and refused to take oiSfice 
unless he remained on; and then told the Government that he 
must go. Sir Bryan had reported the exact facts about the Irish 
conspiracy, on the strength of which the Irish have now been 
arrested, six months ago, and the Government would take no 
action. And now Lord French is supposed to have discovered 
them in one day by a flash of genius.” 

An indulgent destiny had given the British Government one 
more chance of saving the Union—and Ireland. With the rebels 
taken by surprise and their ringleaders out of the country, the 
people would have acquiesced in the restoration of a resolute 
Administration. But even in that moment of vigour the Govern¬ 
ment had not the courage to make an end of the matter in the 
only way in which there was any hope of ending it—by the 
repeal of the fatal Act. Mr. Shortt was himself a Liberal Home 
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Ruler; Lord French, upon his advice, waived conscription and 
issued an appeal for 150,000 Irish Volunteers, on the promise of 
land at the end of their service. Sir Horace Plunkett was put at 
the head of a propaganda to counter Sinn Fein; and the Govern¬ 
ment still took the line which invited defeat, the offer of a form 
of Home Rule which nobody wanted, the promise of an eventual 
withdrawal of British power from Ireland. 

On the 25th June, 1918, the Chief Secretary justified this 
mixed policy in the House of Commons. His account of the 
German plot was somewhat sketchy; but there was no doubt 
at least of the veracity of his description of the state of Ireland 
—a recrudescence of drilling, seditious speaking, outrage, 
midnight raids for arms, and of all the disorder which entirely 
unfits any country for a peaceful settlement of any of their 
domestic questions.” Nevertheless, he concluded, I stand here 
to-day as an unrepentant Home Ruler ”: he believed that it 
was “ perfectly possible to settle that vexed question . . . within 
the near future.” 

Carson had been prostrate that morning with pain, gloom, 
depression: he rose and at once was master of himself—and the 
House. He began quietly, after his manner, congratulating Mr. 
Shortt on his first appearance in the oiBBce of Chief Secretary: 
“ One thing I think I may predict of my right hon. friend— 
that he certainly cannot do worse than his two predecessors.” 
Then he turned to the Irish policy of the Government, the double 
policy of Home Rule and conscription—“ lovely and pleasant 
in their lives, and in their death they were not divided.” He 
was willing to recognise that his right hon. friend (Mr. Bonar 
Law) had taken great personal and political risks in adopting 
that policy: he had broken the party truce, he had shattered 
the foundations of the Unionist Party ; he had gone back on 
many pledges. He had done it in the interest of the war, “ be¬ 
cause he felt that it was men, men, men, at any cost.” But— 
“I think that you ought to have made up your mind that 
having once taken that course you would go through with it.” 

Then he touched with pride upon the record of Ulster: hardly 
a public body—even the much despised Orange Lodges, the 
Protestant Churches at their Synods—^but had all in Ulster 
passed resolutions urging the Government to apply conscription. 
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But the Catholic bishops had taken the , opposite view, ** so, 
having put us into conflict one with another, you are then driven 
afterwards to withdraw your conscription.” 

Here the Prime Minister ventured a denial. Why,” Carson 
retorted, “ has conscription not been gone on with if it is not 
withdrawn ? ” 

Lord Curzon had given in the House of Lords the reason for 
abandoning conscription. 

Here the Prime Minister interrupted again: “ He did not say 
that.” 

Carson read the passage as “a good example of composition,” 
mimicking Curzon’s pomp of style: ‘ I will not say to abandon 
the policy; I will not say to change the front; it was our duty to 
recognise the facts of the case and adjust our policy. . . ” 

And Carson went on to quote Lord Curzon’s reasons for the 

adjustment.” The Roman Catholic clergy,” Lord Curzon 
had said, threw down a direct challenge to Imperial supremacy. 
. , , They advised their flocks, under penalties of eternal damna¬ 
tion, to resist conscription to the uttermost.” 

So, said Carson, the policy was adjusted.” The Government 
had been challenged by the Roman Catholic hierarchy—I do 
not think I have ever mentioned them in this House before ”— 
on a question involving Imperial supremacy and it had been 
beaten by the Church. 

‘‘I am inclined to think that the action which the Government 
have taken is probably right, because, in the midst of a war 
such as we are waging, it is not worth while bothering about 
Ireland, if you have to go through all this indignity and all this 
humiliation, if you are to be crawling upon your knees to the 
clergy of a particular Church that you may vindicate those who 
are lying in their graves in defence of liberty on the field of 
battle.” 

Here Carson was interrupted by such cheers as are seldom 
heard in the Plouse of Commons, and he was quick to draw the 
moral: 

“We have always told you that your reservations and your 
safeguards were not worth the paper they were written upon, 
and if the reservations as regards the defence of our country 
could not be carried out by the whole might of this Empire, 
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where are the reservations for the political and religious freedom 
of those who differ from these men ? ” 

As for Home Rule, the Government pretended that the whole 
situation had been changed by the discovery of a plot in the 
month of May 1918. He reminded them of another German plot 
in 1916. However, whether the reason was novel or stale, the 
new Home Rule Bill was to be abandoned—‘‘ at least for the 
present.’’ To proceed with it in the circumstances. Lord Curzon 
had said, would almost amount to a crime,” but Mr. Shortt 
would introduce it later as a virtue.” 

‘‘ Does it not occur to my right hon. friend,” asked Carson, 
‘‘ that, during the war, we have really bothered ourselves enough 
about Ireland ? ” 

Needless to follow the speech further. It was a triumph for 
Carson, who no doubt reflected that once more, at its darkest 
hour, his cause had been saved by the extreme courses of its 
enemies. 



Chaptee XXXVIII 


End of tJie War 

Ulster Rifles - Victory at last- The League of Nations--Lord Northcliffe- 
Trinity College - Duncairn - The elections* 

On the 12th of July, 1918, Carson made what his wife called 
“ a most wonderful speech ” to some eighty thousand of his old 
friends the Orangemen at Finaghey, near Belfast* Nothing, he 
said, had more disgusted him with the filth of politics than to 
find men going back on their word to those who had given their 
lives to the British cause. ‘‘ They all cheered him ... we could 
hardly get out of the field.” 

His words suggest that Carson was on his guard. There was 
a hint of trouble in the House of Commons on the 29th of July, 
when John Dillon brought in a motion on British policy in Ire¬ 
land. The animus of the speech was concentrated on Carson, 
with particular reference to the ‘‘ German guns and rifles ” 
which he had refused to hand over for the service of his country 
at the outbreak of the war. 

Carson had not long to wait for the next move. The Chief 
Secretary, on the pretext of disarming Ireland, went to Belfast 
and demanded the rifles of the Ulster Volunteer Force. The 
Ulstermen protested that the rifles were in loyal hands, that 
they were a guarantee against rebellion and that to seize them 
would be to precipitate superfluous trouble; but to no purpose. 
“ Mr. Shortt pointed out,” Dawson Bates wrote to Carson, ‘‘ that 
it was absolutely necessary, having regard to the strong resent¬ 
ment against Ulster which existed among the American troops, 
and the feeling in France and other countries, that Ulster should 
be completely disarmed. . . . Better,” he said, a row with all 
its consequences than that America, France and other Allies 
should think that Ulster was receiving preferential treatment.” 

The Ulstermen did not trust Mr. Shortt; they suspected that 
he was acting at the instigation of the Nationalists, who in their 
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turn were carrying out the policy of Sinn Fein, with the object 
of disarming the Unionists of the North* Therefore they wrote 
urgently to Carson, begging him to explain things to the Govern¬ 
ment. “ As there is an election coming on, they will listen to 
you.” 

Thus prompted, Carson wrote to Bonar Law. “ Since the war 
began,” Carson explained, “ these arms had been held at the 
disposal of the Government; they had been used for quelling 
the Sinn Fein Rebellion; . . . whatever may be thought of the 
policy which brought them to Ireland before the war, no one 
has ever suggested that they had been used at any time to aid 
the enemy. 

“ These rifles have been stored in places well known to the 
police; there has been no secrecy about their location, and for 
the last four years the Government had been well content to 
leave them, being well assured that there was no danger of their 
falling into dangerous hands. 

“ The Lord Lieutenant appears wisely to hold that the rifles 
may continue in their existing armouries, subject to military 
control. Mr. Shortt, on the other hand, insists that they be 
removed to actual Government custody. If, in order to placate 
Nationalist animosity, the Chief Secretary proceeds to enforce 
such a seizure and removal of the arms I anticipate the creation 
of a state of feeling that may lead to very deplorable results... 

Mr. Bonar Law was sympathetic and conciliatory. 

Lloyd George is away to-day,” he wrote on 2nd September, 
1918, ‘‘and will be here to-morrow and I have arranged that 
a messenger ... be sent to Dublin in his name to ask that nothing 
be done about the Ulster arms till he has an opportunity of 
discussing it with French and Shortt. 

I shall take it up with L. G. to-morrow and I feel sure that 
he will be anxious to see you about it before any decision is 
taken.” 

Then Bonar Law turned to matters of more importance. I 
want,” he wrote, ‘‘ before any decision is taken about an elec¬ 
tion, to have a talk with you about the whole position, so if you 
are to be in London at any time please let me know and if you 
have to come up about the arms question we can meet then.” 

On the 8th, Bonar Law wrote again; “ L. G., at my suggestion, 
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telegraphed to French privately the substance of your idea and 
he got back a reply that they were satisfied the subject was 
being dealt with on these lines. I saw the message and it was 
a very definite hint to the P.M. that he ought not to interfere. 
In these circumstances, as we have been acting on the principle 
of leaving the new Irish Government to govern, I do not feel 
I ought to do more. 

“ As regards the general situation, I do not want you to 
come specially to see me; but if any decision has to be taken 
I shall let you know.” 

From the mass of correspondence which followed we gather 
that Mr. Shortt was inclined to be obstinate and even hinted 
at resignation; but that Lord French agreeing with Carson, 
the Ulstermen were allowed to keep their rifles in their own 
armouries, subject to military supervision. 

In the meantine the war was drawing to its appointed end. 
The faith of the Commander-in-Chief that victory would at 
last be won on the Western Front, was proving itself to be right 
after all. “ Haig,” Lady Carson notes on the 8th August, 1918, 
“ has begun an offensive with some of our troops and some 
French, and it seems to be the most wonderful success as far 
as it has gone.” Again on the 10th: “ The news from France 
even better: we have taken 24,000 prisoners and 300 guns, and 
the Germans are going right back.” The end was near. “ I 
have often thought,” Fred Oliver wrote to Carson on the 29th 
September, “ during these remarkable ten weeks, of what you 
were always saying in Dee., Jan., and Feb., last—‘ That then 
was the time for the Germans to offer a generous peace, and if 
they didn’t they might regret it when some unforeseen develop¬ 
ments put their apparently triumphant case into Queer Street.’ 
Yes, that is a thing to remember.” 

Carson’s mind at that time, as we gather from his papers 
and speeches, was greatly occupied with the problems of peace. 
As a member of the War Cabinet, he had been chairman of the 
Economic Offensive Committee which had worked out the bases 
of national policy after the war, and had proposed, as part of the 
scheme, to denounce all commercial treaties. These ambitious 
plans, although largely accepted by the Cabinet, had been laid 
aside when Carson resigned; but Carson himself continued 
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to work for them in co-operation with a group of members 
of his own way of thinking in the House of Commons and with 
certain organisations of merchants and manufacturers outside. 
The general aim was a ‘‘well-founded dependence”: Carson 
desired to see his country better prepared for peace than she 
had been for war. He insisted on the need to secure raw material 
equal to the needs of British industry; of the need to maintain 
the new standards of life and wages established in war and to 
find employment for our returning soldiers. As chairman of the 
Aliens’ Watch Committee he supported the claim of the British- 
born to the birthright of his nationality, and worked to 
strengthen the British Nationality and Status of Aliens Bill, 
He denounced the laxity which had permitted the alien—even 
the enemy—to insinuate himself into public offices and business, 
even to enter the Privy Council. “ Nothing will persuade me,” 
he said, “ that if I had been twenty years in Germany, I would 
not have had exactly the same feelings towards this country 
as I have now. I believe you cannot get it out of your blood. It 
is there. It has come down from century to century. . . .”i 

Carson, moreover, worked for justice for the fighting forces. 
While at the Admiralty he had helped to prepare the Naval 
Prize Bill. “ The one thing I was determined,” he explained, 
“ was that no privilege that they had had hitherto should be 
in the slightest degree infringed upon, and that the fund to 
be distributed by the new Tribunal should be the fullest possible 
substitute for the old Prize Fund.”2 

“ The Daily Lady Carson noted in her Diary on 13th 

October, 1918, “ came to interview Edward on peace, and he 
told them we ought to insist on holding the Kiel Canal while 
we were discussing it, and that the German generals should 
deliver up their swords to Haig and Foch and our troops should 
occupy Berlin.” On the 24th in the Sheldonian Theatre at 
Oxford, he exhorted his countrymen to “ stick out the last 
half-mile.” 

Then peace came. “Walked with Edward to the House of 
Commons,” Lady Carson wrote on the 28th, “ and came back 
in the Underground, It was packed, everyone talking about 
the war and all perfectly calm and satisfied; but no excitement 
1 H. of C., 19th July, 1918. ^ h. of C., 23rd July, 1918. 
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or boasting. We really are a great nation and I am proud to be 
one of them.” Again on the 8th November: “ Edward and I 
lunched at Prince’s: such fun and pre-war feeling. . . . The 
whole of the Mall is full of guns we have captured: a double 
row down each side and throngs of people looking at them.” 
Then the 11th November: “The Armistice signed at 5 this 
morning; firing stopped at 11. . . . The depot [of the Ulster 
Division] all went down to Buckingham Palace when the 
maroons went at 11 and there was an enormous crowd, and we 
sang and cheered and cried with joy. Dolly, Lady Salisbury, 
the Beauchamps and all sorts of unusual people. The King, 
Queen, Duke of Connaught, and Princess Mary came out on 
the balcony. Wild cheers. To Cannon Street Hotel. Edward 
made a wonderful speech. To H. of C., arrived half-way through 
LI. G.’s statement; then to St. Margaret’s, both the Houses in 
procession—back to tea with Lady Keppel. Home. Early dinner 
with Mrs. Spender (Ed. dined out) and by Tube to Piccadilly 
Circus. Great crowds, bright street lamps and all cheering and 
singing and laughing. Every one happy, and so quiet and well 
behaved. Home by 11 and the end of the greatest day we shall 
ever see.” 

The speech at the Cannon Street Hotel was made to the 
British Empire Producers Organisation. Carson spoke chiefly 
of the gratitude they owed to the men who had fought; how 
they should be rewarded; he spoke also in sorrow for those who 
had died in the fight; of the need to build up again what had 
been broken down; of the danger that peace abroad might be 
the beginning of strife at home. He spoke too of hopeful schemes 
of avoiding wars in the future. 

“ There was,” he said, “ a simple proposition which each man 
could place before himself when a scheme for a League of 
Nations was produced. He could ask himself—‘ Am I prepared 
on such a scheme as this to give up, with all its traditions, and 
all that it has done for us, the British Navy? ’ 

“ When you have arrived at a scheme which enables you to 
put your hand on your heart and say you would be safe without 
the British Navy, then, indeed, you will have evolved a scheme 
for the League of Nations. God bless the British Navy.” 

And these good merchants of Mincing Lane cheered Carson 
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to the echo, with another cheer when he added, God bless the 
Army ! ” 

Approaching peace gave the politician his opportunity. Mr. 
Lloyd George proposed to reap the popular harvest of these 
arduous victories in the field and his Conservative colleagues 
paid Carson the compliment of consulting him on the appeal 
to the country. 

My deab Carson ”—^Bonar Law wrote on the 29th 
October, 1918—“ After a talk with L. G. yesterday afternoon, 
I dictated a very rough draft of the minimum it would be 
possible for me to say in a speech on economic policy on lines 
of agreement with him. 

‘‘ I think you will agree with it for it is really very much 
your own draft; but I should be obliged if you would go over 
it and tell me whether you think it is enough to carry our 
party with us through an election. 

“ Yours sincerely, 

'' A. Bonar Law.’’ 

On the 2nd November, 1918, the Prime Minister wrote a 
letter to Bonar Law for publication in the Press. As to Home 
Rule he stated two “ fundamental facts (1) That the Home 
Rule Act was on the Statute Book, and (2) ‘‘In accordance 
with the pledge given by me in the past and indeed by all party 
leaders, I could support no settlement which could involve 
forcible coercion of Ulster.” As to self-government, “ I recognise 
that in the present condition of Ireland such an attempt could 
not succeed and that it must be postponed until the condition 
of Ireland makes it possible.” 

This letter, although written, had not been published when 
the Nationalist Party made its last demonstration in Parlia¬ 
ment. It was on a motion by T. P. O’Connor that before the 
Peace Conference the Irish question be settled on the lines laid 
down by President Wilson, and John Dillon directed aU his 
accumulated fury against Ulster and against Carson. “The 
real moral of this debate,” he shouted, “is that Sir Edward 
Carson has been acclaimed King of Ireland and the Govern¬ 
ment obey his orders.” 
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May I say,” Carson drawled, that this is the tenth year 
of my reign,” 

“ He has reached to-night the acme of his power,” Dillon 
went on in growing fury. He used to be obliged to get up and 
defend himself; but he had no need to do that now, because the 
Front Bench obeyed him. It is the tenth year of his reign, based 
upon German rifles and revolution. There would have been no 
rebellion in 1916 but for Sir Edward Carson and Mr. Bonar 
Law. . . .” 

Such was the dying speech of Irish Nationalism in the British 
House of Commons. On the 21st November, 1918, Parliament 
was prorogued, and Lloyd George and Bonar Law in a joint 
manifesto stated among other things their Irish policy. 
We regard it as one of the first obligations of British statesmen- 
ship to explore all practical paths towards a settlement of this 
grave and difficult question on the basis of self-government.” 

There were, however, ‘‘ two paths which are closed~the 
one leading to the complete severance of Ireland from the 
British Empire, and the other the forcible submission of the 
six counties of north-east Ulster to a Home Rule Parliament 
against their will.” Upon that basis Carson could support the 
Government. 

Mr. Lloyd George was shrewd enough to value the support 
of'the Ulster leader only less than he feared his opposition. 
Carson had the courage which the Prime Minister lacked, as 
one curious incident of those times served to show. Mr. Lloyd 
George had made Lord Northcliffe Director of Propaganda, yet 
the Northcliffe Press opened an attack on Lord Milner, who 
had succeeded Lord Derby as Secretary of State for War, and 
it was left to Carson to defend the Minister. 

“ I am quite alive to the fact,” said Carson, that it is almost 
high treason to say a word against Lord Northcliffe. I know his 
power and that he does not hesitate ... to try to drive anyone 
out of office . , . if they incur his royal displeasure. But as at 
my time of life no office (nor its emoluments) makes the slightest 
difference, as the only thing I care about is the interests of 
decent administration, I venture to incur the odium of this 
great trust-owner, who monopolises in his own person so great 
a part of the Press of this country and has always a ready-made 
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cheque to further any policies that he thinks best in his own 
interests.” 

As for this particular “ man-hunt,” Carson declared roundly 
that Lord Northcliffe desired to drive Lord Milner out of office 
because he himself wanted to take the War Office or get him¬ 
self into the War Cabinet, so that he might go to the Peace 
Conference. ”1 

‘‘ I have had a shower of letters,” Milner wrote to Carson, 
‘‘ from friends simply delighted with the trouncing you gave 
Northcliffe. And I certainly think it was high time that 
somebody other than myself said something, if only to 
show that there are other people in the world who are not 
afraid of N. I believe myself that he is only a scarecrow, 
but still the fact remains that most public men are in terror 
of him. 

You are never in fear of anybody and you are at all times 
a most loyal friend. I have known that for so long now that I 
needed no fresh proof of it. , . 

With the elections drawing on, Carson had to consider the 
question of his constituency. He had long represented Dublin 
University; but the Provost of Trinity, Dr. Mahafty, had differed 
with him over the Convention. Moreover, the centre of Carson’s 
interest in the fight for the Union had long since shifted to its 
last stronghold in the North, so that when his old friend George 
Clark, of the Belfast Shipyard, wrote to him on behalf of the 
Executive of the Duncairn Unionist Association, he accepted 
their invitation. Twelve Fellows and fourteen Professors of 
Trinity wrote to express their gratitude for his support of that 
famous college during the twenty-six years he had represented 
them in Parliament, and he on his side shared their sorrow at 
the parting. 

Thus it was that on the 14th November, 1918, Carson found 
himself again in Belfast—^receiving the old welcome from the 
old friends. Again they concerted measures together. On behalf 
of the Ulster Unionists in Council assembled Carson sent to the 
King a message of loyalty and congratulation. “ In these days 
of rejoicing,” His Majesty replied, '‘I recall the deeds of the 
36th (Ulster) Division... . Throughout the long years of struggle, 
1 H.of C., 7th November, 1918. 
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which have now so gloriously ended, the men of Ulster have 
proved how nobly they fight and die.” 

Carson, as he often said, represented the only true democracy 
in Ireland. He was not only president of the Ulster Unionist 
Council, but of the Ulster Unionist Labour Association, which 
strongly represented the workmen of the shipbuilding yards, 
the foundries and the factories. He spoke, indeed, for all classes 
of that united community, which clung together in that north¬ 
eastern corner of Ireland like a little Greek State of old time 
between mountain and sea. 

Carson supported the Coalition, resting on the public pledges 
of the Prime Minister and Mr. Bonar Law that there would be 
no coercion of Ulster. But he retained as always his right of 
criticism, and one of his speeches on the shortcomings of the 
Government in its treatment of disabled soldiers brought a 
characteristic letter from the Commander-in-Chief. Writing 
from General Head Quarters in France, Sir Douglas Haig 
cordially thanked Carson for taking up the question. He himself 
had been in correspondence with the War Office on the subject. 
“ Many of us feel the Government by starting the so-called 
‘ King’s Fund ’ are shirking their duty of providing adequately 
for the disabled. We hold that an officer or man who has suffered 
in his country’s cause has a right to be provided for by the 
State, not by charity.” And Haig proceeded to state a case for 
giving the disabled a proportion of what they had earned before 
they joined up. The letter suggests the anxious solicitude of the 
great general for his officers and men. 

The Carsons stayed during elections first with the Craigs and 
then with Sir Thomas and Lady Dixon at Cairndhu, a lovely 
place over the sea four miles from Larne. There on the 28th 
December, 1918, they heard the declaration of that famous poU. 
Carson himself was returned with a majority of over 9,000, 
and all nine Unionists were in for Belfast. “ The Coalitionists 
are sweeping the country,” Lady Carson noted in her Diary. 
“ The Evening Telegraph kept on telephoning as the news came 
in . . . Asquith out, McKenna out, Simon out, Runciman out, 
in fact nearly all the old gang. ... It’s better and better every 
day to be British.” 

In Ireland, Carson led a party of Unionists twenty-six strong; 
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but all except three were of the North. In the South the Nation¬ 
alists had almost disappeared; of their sixty-eight seats they 
only held six. John Dillon was among the fallen, and as for the 
O’Brienites they were exterminated. Terrorism and impersona¬ 
tion supplied Sinn Fein what they lacked of popularity. Although 
in the contested elections they polled less than a third of the 
votes, their victory was complete. The South of Ireland had 
abandoned itself, or been abandoned, to revolution.^ 

1 W. Alison Phillips, The Revolution in Ireland, p. 153. 




Chapter XXXIX 


Another Settlement 

The Tilak case ~ American Irish - At the Mansion House — The Peace of Versailles 
- Mr, Asquith - Defiance •“ Home Rule again -Attempt on Lord French - The 

new plan. 

On the 8th January, 1919, Lady Carson noted in her Diary: 
“ The Prime Minister’s Secretary rang up in the evening to ask 
Edward to go and see him and Bonar Law to-morrow. We 
suppose it is to offer him something in the new Cabinet, which 
he says he won’t take as he is going back to law.” On the 9th 
this surmise was confirmed: “ Lloyd George and Bonar wanted 
Edward to come into the Cabinet without a portfolio; but he 
refused. He says he would much rather do law.” 

There was one law case, tried before Mr. Justice Darling and 
a special jury, which more than usually interested Carson at 
that time. The plaintiff, Bal Gangadhur Tilak, was a Mahratta 
Brahmin of the Bombay Presidency, who complained of certain 
things which Sir Valentine Chirol had said about him in a book 
called Indian Unrest. Sir John Simon introduced his client as 
a member of the Indian National Congress, a writer, a political 
enthusiast, who had indeed gone so far as to justify the assassina¬ 
tion of Afizal Khan by the Mahratta chief Shivaji, but that was 
in 1688, about the date of the Battle of the Boyne. 

“ Which was not so recent,” Carson interjected, “ as the 
Battle of Walthamstow,” in which constituency Simon had 
suffered defeat. 

Tilak, Sir John went on to explain, was a politician and an 
idealist, who held strong views about government and the 
rights of his country; but then so did other people, and he 
naturally felt aggrieved when he was accused of instigating 
murder. The appearance of the plaintiff—elderly, subtle and 
suave—seemed to justify the good opinion of his counsel. But 
Carson’s cross-examination was damaging: “ When did you last 
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get out of prison?” he began.—“June, 1914,” the plaintiff 
replied. 

“ Did you take any proceedings in India to vindicate your 
character ? ”—“ No.” 

“ Was the judge a native of India ? ”—“ Yes.” 

“ Do you remember what the judge said in summing up ? ” 
And Carson proceeded to read the judicial description of the 
articles which Tilak was condemned for writing. “ They were 
seething with sedition; they preached violence; they spoke of 
murders with approval.” 

Then Carson read one of Tilak’s articles—a rhapsody on the 
bomb: “ Muskets can be taken away by the police; but is it 
possible to stop or do away with the bomb ? . . . The bomb is a 
form of knowledge; it is a kind of witchcraft; it is a charm, an 
amulet. . . .” 

As Carson proceeded with his cross-examination and traced 
the connection between Tilak’s writings and the murder of 
Englishmen which followed them, an almost terrifying change 
was observed to come over the witness. He leaned forward, his 
face convulsed, his fingers clutching the frame of the witness-box. 
Carson, as he afterwards said, had an uncomfortable feeling 
that Tilak was about to spring at his throat. But nothing 
happened—except that the verdict went to the defendant. 

On the 29th May, 1919, a deputation of Carson’s old friends, 
the Southern Unionists, put the case of Ireland before a large 
meeting of Members of Parliament at the House of Commons. 
The Republicans, who held no less than 73 of the 105 Irish 
seats, were working, as the deputation pointed out, with the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union, for a Soviet State in 
Ireland, and already controlled over a thousand co-operative 
societies. In the case of organised revolution the Irish Loyalists 
looked to Parliament to protect their liberties and lives. 

-Carson, who spoke at the end of the meeting, referred to an 
intervention which set at naught the efforts of the Irish Govern¬ 
ment. The Irish (and German) Americans had been conducting 
a great political campaign in the United States, to the end that 
Ireland should be separately represented at the Peace Con¬ 
ference. The American Senate supported their demands, and a 
deputation of Irish-American delegates was received by 
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President Wilson in Paris. He saw them only to refuse their 
demands; but Mr. Lloyd George gave them passports to visit 
Ireland. The results were disastrous. Three American Irishmen, 
the more truculent for the concession, made a triumphant tour 
of Ireland, and drew up a report full of the most fantastic lies 
about English cruelties and Irish sufferings. “ What was the 
reason,” Carson asked, “ for allowing them to go there and to 
talk—American citizens—of the deposition of the King and the 
creation of a Republic ? Some people believed that they came 
having behind them members, high members, of the Govern¬ 
ment. . . . That was the kind of thing which was weakening the 
Government and doing harm in Ireland.” 

Those Irish Unionists pleaded for the extension to Ireland 
of the full benefits of British law, a policy for which we find 
Carson in Parliament continually pressing. He pressed especially 
for better services of health, housing and education, better 
schools and the better payment of school teachers; “ The more 
we understand the situation in Ireland and the way Ireland is 
being left behind, the more we realise that it arises from the fact 
that we have not insisted in sharing the advantages conferred 
upon Great Britain. ... I shall make my protest on every 
occasion. On any Bills which are brought forward discriminating 
against Ireland I shall try to prevent that discrimination. Any 
Bills which confer benefits upon the people of England and 
Scotland which are refused to us, I shall try to thwart until you 
include Ireland.”^ Carson was as good as his word, whenever 
he found opportunity, in the two years which followed; but in 
vain. In one important matter, the Irish Education Bill, which 
was intended to improve Irish schools and the position of Irish 
school teachers, he was defeated by the Irish Roman Catholic 
bishops, who would not brook any interference with their control 
of education. 

It was Carson’s alternative to separation—to demonstrate the 
advantages of the Union. The more he considered the state of 
Ireland at that time, the less he liked constitutional experiments. 
“ There are worse things than leaving the Irish question where 
it is,” he said in a debate on “ Federal Devolution ”; “ do not 
meddle with it and make a mess of it, which you are so constantly 
1 Pari. Deb., H. of C., vol. cxvi., c. IIOS, 2TthMay, 1919. 
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doing; but as far as possible treat it as you treat England and 
Scotland.”! 

On the 12th of June, 1919, the City of London paid honour 
after her custom to those who had served her in war. “We went 
to Guildhall at 11.30,” Lady Carson noted in her Diary, “ your 
names are shouted very loudly as you walk up the steps on to 
the dais and shake hands with the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress. We were quite early so saw all the others arrive. 
Edward got a very good clapping. ... We sat amongst lots of 
Admirals. Admiral Barrett came and talked to me. I had not 
seen him since Bermuda. Admirals Sturdee, Madden, Colville, 
Tothill and lots more were there, and Generals Rawlinson, 
Bethune, Byng, etc. The swords presented to Haig and Beatty 
were too lovely. We then went on to luncheon at the Mansion 
House. . . . About 500. ... I sat next to Edward and Lord Peel 
and had General Horne and his wife opposite. I liked both 
Haig’s speeches better than Beatty’s though they were not so 
polished, but so honest and straight. The Guildhall looked so 
lovely with all the colours of the different city robes and the 
banners hanging from the roof, and the sun streaming through 
a window in the roof, and it was so splendid to see so many 
brave and wonderful men and I always like a London crowd.” 

Thus Lady Carson, whose simple notes bring back those 
glorious occasions. 

Next day, “ we went to St. Paul’s for the Navy Memorial 
Service which was most beautiful and just what sailors would 
love. It wasn’t even sad but a sort of triumphant service of 
fhflTikH given for brave men. They are the most glorious set of 
men in the world. I am sure there are no men in our nation even 
to touch the sailors.” 

On the 18th of June, Carson spoke at a farewell luncheon to 
his good friend “ Billy ” Hughes, who was returning to Australia, 
after holding his own at Versailles. On the 27th the Carsons went 
to a famous garden party at Buckingham Palace: “ There was 
an awful crowd, the poor King and Queen were simply mobbed, 
and we never got near them at all; but saw lots of friends and 
ate strawberries.” Then on the 28th of June, 1919, “ the guns 
fired about 5 p.m. to say that peace with Germany had been 
1 Pari. Deb., H. of C., vol. cxvi., c. 1899. 
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signed.” Lady Carson “ walked up to Hyde Park Corner; but 
there didn’t seem to be much excitement, and I heard some 
soldiers say Germany couldn’t be trusted. Edward made a 
speech for the Serbians at their headquarters, it being Kosovo 
Day, their great festival. He made a most splendid speech and 
they were all delighted, and the little Yovanovitch girl gave me 
a most lovely bouquet of carnations. We drove up afterwards 
and sat in the Park to get some air. ...” 

On the 8rd of July, 1919, the Prime Minister reported the 
Peace of Versailles to the House of Commons. There was no 
trace of past or hint of future differences in the eulogy which 
Carson pronounced on Mr. Lloyd George upon that occasion. 
“ I had the honour,” he said, “ of serving in the Cabinet with 
him in the very darkest days of our country’s history. His 
patriotism, his courage and his genius . . . were the greatest con¬ 
tribution that any man in the whole country has given to the 
war . . . and history will say of him that he did more than any 
other man to preserve the liberties of the world.” 

Carson, always magnanimous, was kindly in retrospect. He 
went on to speak of the burden borne in the early days of the 
war by Mr. Asquith, who had had very great difficulties to con¬ 
tend with in bringing the nation to a full sense of its obligations. 
“. . . He suffered a personal loss, and when he went to the other 
side of the House, when he left the Government, he showed an 
example of patriotism which many . . . might copy.”’' 

This tribute, the only reference to Mr. Asquith in that debate, 
deeply touched the fallen statesman, who found, in the kindness 
of an old enemy, consolation for the neglect of old friends. 

Sinn Fein crept like an assassin close upon the back of these 
triumphant rituals. In that year some twenty policemen were 
murdered, some of them in broad day in the crowded streets of 
Cork and Dublin, whose citizens dared not lay a hand upon the 
criminals, and countless outrages were committed upon the 
returning soldiers and the Loyalists. Sinn Fein found a new and 
surprising ally. “ I know perfectly well,” Carson had said in his 
brush with Northclifte, “ the reward you reap for criticising the 
Press. Thank God I never cared what they said about me.” He 
was, however, to be touched in something he held dearer than 
1 ParL Deb., H. of C., vol. cxviL, cc. 1288--4. 
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self^ In O' message to Captain Alcock on his trans-Atlantic flight, 
Lord Northclifte referred to the future . . . Dominion of Ire¬ 
land,’^ and followed up this declaration of a change of policy by 
a series of articles in which The Times made a case for Home 
Rule and attacked both Carson and Ulster. With The Times 
went the whole stream of the Northcliffe Press, and many of the 
cock-boats of politics swung round on their anchorage at this 
turn of the tide of popular opinion. 

Carson’s reply was made in Belfast on the 12th July, 1919, at a 
great meeting of Orangemen, when he moved this defiant reso¬ 
lution: 

“We demand the repeal of the Home Rule Act, which has 
been repudiated by every party in Ireland, and we confidently 
assert that Parliamentary Union is essential for the preservation 
of our liberties and for the security of the British Empire. 

“Thereare,” saidCarson, “only two policies before the country 
—one is maintenance of the Union and loyalty to the King, and 
the other is—God bless the mark !—an Irish Republic, an Irish 
Republic with your hats off to the President, Mr. de Valera. .. 

He spoke of the Irishmen who slept their last sleep on the 
plains of Flanders and France, in Mesopotamia, in Palestine, in 
the Balkans and elsewhere—^men who had done their share not 
for the Irish Republic but for the British Empire. Was it to be 
their reward to give up all that they had won, to be false to all 
for which they had suffered ? 

“ I tell the British people this ... here in your presence to-day 
. . . that if there is any attempt made to take away one jot or 
tittle of your rights as British citizens and the advantages which 
have been won in this war of freedom, I will call out the Ulster 
volunteers.” 

As for Dominion Home Rule, it was “ the camouflage of an 
Irish Republic.” . I send this message to all whom it may 
concern, as we say in the law, that we will have nothing to do 

with Dominion Home Rule or any other Home Rule-We teU 

them we are loyal men, that the Government and the Consti¬ 
tution and the British Empire are good enough for us, and that 
the man who tries to knock bricks out of the sound and solid 
foundation, if he comes to Ulster, will know the real feelings of 
Ulstermen and Ulsterwomen.” 
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This speech greatly shocked the feelings of naany respectable 
people. On the 16th July, 1919, Mr. Clynes moved the adjourn¬ 
ment of the House of Commons in order to consider it. Were 
minor agitators to go to prison while this major incendiary 
remained at large ? Were they to enforce the law against the 
majority in Ireland while the minority set it at defiance ? 

Carson was not in the House, and the Government uneasily 
defended him. 

“ What about inciting ? ” shouted Will Thorne. 

Lord Hugh Cecil, who was not in the Government, replied that 
“ you must incite to something that is going to happen and not 
under circumstances that have not yet arisen. ...” 

“ They pinched me for inciting, anyhow,” Thorne retorted, 
“ and my language was not half so damaging as that of the right 
hon. gentleman the Member for Duncaiim.” 

The lawyers were equal, as always, to the occasion. Sir Gordon 
Hewart, the Attorney-General, found that Carson’s words were 
merely “ a hypothetical contingent threat,” and Mr. Inskip 
argued that although, indeed, as Mr. Devlin pointed out, the 
Home Rule Act was on the Statute Book, it was not the law of 
the land until it became effective. The motion which was in 
effect a vote of censure on Carson, was defeated by 217 votes 
to 78.1 

As the rebellion in Ireland smouldered on, Carson became the 
more apprehensive of any weakening in the Government policy. 
“ I believe,” he said in Belfast on the 2nd September, 1919, at a 
meeting of the Ulster Unionist Council, “ the Cabinet at the 
present moment are trying to make a settlement, and therefore 
I am going to talk to them in the most frank possible way. . . . 
What is a settlement ? The Home Rule Act is not a settlement.... 
Can you have a settlement which disregards the views of 75 per 
cent of the representatives of the country you are going to settle 
and will not be accepted by the other 25 per cent ? ” 

There was nothing, he went on to point out, in the logic of 
Sinn Fein, between the Union and Separation. Were the Govern¬ 
ment to bring in a Bill which nobody wanted and to force it 
upon Ireland ? With bitterness Carson added, “ A statesman is 
a man who, at the proper moment, when it particularly pleases 
1 Pari. Deb., H. of C., vol. cxviii., cc. 485 etteq., 16th July, 1919. 
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Lord Northcliffe, betrays every interest entrusted to Mm.” And 
of himself he said: “ Instead of being branded as a rebel ... I 
would be called one of the first statesmen of the Empire if I 
would only agree to surrender the solemn trust that has been 
given to me by you and the people of Ulster.” 

It seemed at first as if the Government had taken these warn¬ 
ings to heart. On the 12th September, 1919, the Sinn Fein 
Parliament was proscribed as a dangerous association; but on 
the 25th, Lord French was called to a Cabinet meeting, where, it 
was rumoured, the Government decided once more to attempt 
a settlement. On the 29th a series of demonstrations for the 
Union was opened in Belfast. Carson, held up at Penrith 
by a strike, sent a message to Ulster calling for “ the organisa¬ 
tion of all our forces,” and reaffirming the letter and spirit 
of the Covenant. 

In the early days of October 1919 the Government set up a 
Cabinet Committee of ten with Walter Long as chairman, to 
consider the future government of Ireland. In reply, apparently 
to a letter asking for information, Mr. Bonar Law wrote to 
Carson: 

“ Private. 11 Downing Street, 

“Whitehall, S.W, 

“17fA October, 1919. 

“ My deab. Cabson,— I am sorry it is quite impossible for 
me to give any indication as to the time when Home Rule will 
be discussed in the coming session beyond, of course, the fact 
that something must be done about the Home Rule Act tMs 
session. 

“ So far all that has been done is to appoint the Committee 
which was set up not, as the papers implied, to draft a Bill to 
carry out a policy already decided upon by the Cabinet but in 
effect to explore the whole ground, 

“ I shall, of course, wish to talk to you about the position 
before any decision of any kind is taken; but at present the 
situation is exactly where it was when I saw you last. I shall 
at once let you know whenever I am in a position to give you 
any indication as to the time when it is likely to come before 
the House. 
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“ Are you to be regularly in Town now ? 

“ It is evident you cannot come to see me without the fact 
being in the papers. 

Yours sincerely, 

“ A. Bonar Law.” 

Events were not propitious. Almost every week came news of 
the murder of a policeman or an attack by a gang of armed men on 
some railway station or police barracks. On the 11th December, 
1919, the Irish Government raided the Dublin Mansion House 
and that same day arrested and deported leading members of 
the Sinn Fein Party. Four days later, they suppressed Freeman's 
Journal. On the 19th December, as the Lord Lieutenant was 
driving from Ashdown Station on the outskirts of Dublin to 
Viceregal Lodge, from walls and hedges was fired a volley which 
continued most of the way from the railway station to the 
Lodge gates. As the car was pitted with bullets and was, besides, 
the target of a salvo of bombs, it was thought almost miraculous 
that Lord French escaped with his life. 

There is an undated letter, which may or may not have been 
written at this time, from Bonar Law to Carson: 

“ Both the Prime Minister and I are very anxious to see you 
before the Irish Bill comes on on Tuesday. Could you lunch here 
either to-morrow or Friday, say at a quarter to two o’clock; 
but I would like if you could come a quarter of an hour before 
whatever time is fixed.” 

It is evident that as usual Carson was only consulted after 
decisions were taken and that his cautions were disregarded 
by politicians who, although they knew nothing, thought they 
knew better. Lord Riddell records some table-talk of the 21st 
December: 

“ . . . I found Fisher, Minister of Education, and Scott of the 
Manchester Guardian who had come to see Lloyd George about 
Irish Home Rule at his invitation. . . . Fisher said that no party 
in Ii eland would be satisfied; but that when the scheme was 
put into force he thought the Irish would work it. Scott was of 
the same opinion.” Mr. Lloyd George confessed to these opti¬ 
mists that he hated the job. “ The Unionists naturally will not 
be enthusiastic. Carson wiU not oppose but he will be very 
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critical and frigid, and the Nationalists, if they come, will be 
unfriendly.” However, as they all agreed, “ there is a general 
feeling that something must be done,” and so on Monday, 
22nd December, 1919, Mr. Lloyd George laid before the House 
of Commons his new plan for the settlement of Ireland. 





Chapter XL 


Dilemma 

The new Irish Bill - Union or separation - Exactly like Edward -• Six counties or 
nine - Tom Moles - Swan-song of Union ~ Carson’s dilemma - Queue of crime - 

Unreasonable Ulster. 

The scheme of government thus introduced to the House of 
Commons rested upon the polite fiction, which the Prime Minister 
called a “ fundamental fact,” that “ Irishmen claim the right to 
control their own domestic concerns,” the trouble being, as 
everybody knew, that Sinn Fein claimed complete independence. 

Mr. Lloyd George proposed to confer self-government upon 
Ireland in all its domestic concerns but to refuse “ separa¬ 
tion ” as “ fatal to the security of these islands.” 

Further, as “ in the North East of Ireland we have a popula¬ 
tion . . . alien in race, alien in sympathy, alien in religion, alien 
in tradition, alien in outlook from the rest of Ireland, and it 
would be an outrage on the principle of self-government to place 
them under the rule of the remainder of the population,” it was 
proposed to create two Parliaments and Governments in Ire¬ 
land, one for the South and West, and the other for the North- 
East. And there was, as Carson had proposed in 1916, to be a 
Council, which might, by agreement, gradually establish a 
united authority over all Ireland. 

The Crown, peace and war, foreign affairs, the Army and the 
Navy, defence, treason, trade outside Ireland, navigation, wire¬ 
less and cables, the Post Office, taxation, including customs and 
incorne tax, and for three years the police, were to remain under 
the control of the Imperial Parliament. Control over all these, 
as well as the unity of Ireland, was precisely what Sipn Fein 
demanded. 

As for the Home Rule Act already on the Statute Book, it 
was repealed, not merely “ because no one wanted it ” but 
because it was no longer practicable. 
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Sir Edward gave this scheme, as Mr. Lloyd George had pre¬ 
dicted, a frigid reception. He mourned the passing of the Union 
under which Ireland had not only an equal but a superior posi¬ 
tion because every Irishman has two votes for the one that 
an Englishman or a Scotsman has.” He did not share in the easy 
belief that when you make a change you make an improve¬ 
ment he did not believe that the Bill would be for the good 
of Ireland, and he had the greatest apprehension as to the fate 
of the Loyalists in the South and West, although, if the 
optimism of the Prime Minister wins us peace in Ireland, God 
knows I am not the one to regret it.” 

There was, indeed, the cardinal fact that the Bill admitted 
the right of Ulster to separate treatment. “ In the whole con¬ 
duct of the war you can find no difference between the North- 
East of Ulster and any part of Great Britain. They fought as 
you did, they sympathised as you did, they grieved with you, 
they rejoiced with you.... Believe me, they have proved a great 
asset for you in the late war, in their shipyards and in their 
factories and in their volunteers at the Front, and why now 
you should ask them to accept a Parliament if they do not want 
it, I cannot understand.” 

Ulster wanted not a separate Parliament but the Union: ‘‘We 
want to remain with you. Do not turn us out. That is what they 
will say, I know well, when I go over there.” Nevertheless, he 
would go over and put the proposal before them: “ Upon their 
understanding of the question, and upon what they put forward, 
I would myself be greatly guided in the course I would take on 
this Bill.” 

But what about Sinn Fein, with 72 per cent of the repre¬ 
sentation of Ireland ? “ I think we may take it for granted that 
the Sinn Feiners will have nothing to do with your Bill.” Here 
Carson quoted the words of De Valera, “ I agree with Sir Edward 
Carson, that there is nothing between Union and separation.” 
Sinn Fein might either capture the Government set up xmder 
the Bill and declare a Republic, or might refuse to work und^ 
it. In either case, “ What will you do then ? ” 

In these circumstances Carson was not hopeful. All he pro¬ 
mised to do was to place the proposals before his friends in 
Ulster: “ So far as I am concerned I shall take counsel with the 
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people who have so long trusted me, who have trusted me almost 
more than any leader has ever been trusted, and have given me 
a latitude far beyond what is generally given to those who lead 
sections in this House. What they may determine to do, I do 
not know. But one thing I do know: I will try to do what I have 
always done—direct them with full reason and the fullest 
courage.” 

Before Carson was to make that journey, however, his domestic 
happiness was crowned by the birth of a son. Ned was born at 
a quarter past twelve on the morning of Tuesday, the irth 
February, 1920, “ exactly like Edward,” as Lady Carson noted 
in her Diary, and the day after Carson had a great ovation in 
the House of Commons: “ The moment the right hon. gentle¬ 
man appeared through the swing doors [The Times records) the 
cheer started and grew in violence, both sides joining in it, as 
he walked up the floor to his place. From his seat at the corner 
of the second bench below the gangway on the Government side 
the right hon. gentleman acknowledged the greeting with a 
bashful smile.” 

The Home Rule Bill was introduced formally in the House 
of Cpmmons on Wednesday, the 26th February, 1920. The 
Cabinet decided—it was said “ at the last moment ” on a 
“ clean cut of the six north-eastern counties of Ulster— Antr im, 
Down, Armagh, Londonderry, Fermanagh and Tyrone.” Carson 
(with Lord Londonderry and Ronald McNeill) arrived in Belfast 
on the 4th of March to consider these terms at a conference of 
the Ulster Unionist Council. 

It was a decision neither easy nor pleasant to make. Were 
they to refuse the offer ? If the Bill were to be withdrawn the 
alternative was the Home Rule Act, 1914, which would come 
into operation automatically at the end of the war; that is to 
say, when peace was signed with Turkey. Could they take their 
old stand and resist the operation of that Act by force of arms ? 
Hardly, after what they had been offered. Then were they to 
agree to take six counties as their territorial domain or make 
a stand for a United Ulster ? There was the terrible dilemma. 

As Chairman Sir Edward Carson offered no opinion. It was 
for the Ulstermen to decide; but he advised them to begin by 
consulting their constituencies, and so decision was deferred. 
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In the interim a deputation of the Irish Unionist Alliance from 
Dublin came to Belfast to consult with Carson on a danger by 
that time dreadfully imminent. They were already in peril of 
their lives: law, order, the solid framework of society, were 
crumbling under their feet. Carson could give them small com¬ 
fort; but pointed out to them that the Ulstermen, were they to 
come under the Parliament at Dublin, would only swell their 
helpless minority, and that, on the other hand, a separate North 
would be at least a haven of refuge if the worst befell. In the 
end the Unionists of the South agreed with him that the Unionists 
of the North could not be blamed for taking the course which 
they thought best in their own interest and for their own 
safety. 

Meanwhile, the Ulster delegates had been debating the horrid 
choice between six and nine. The Committee had found that 
on the six county basis the Northern Parliament would prob¬ 
ably consist of thirty-two Unionists and twenty Nationalists and 
Independents, a majority of twelve, although, on a closer 
analysis, allowing broader margins for safety, the reading gave 
thirty-one Unionists and twenty-one Nationalists, a majority of 
ten. 

On the nine county basis, taking the constituencies as they 
were in the Bill, the result worked out, at the best, at thirty- 
three Unionists and thirty-one Nationalists, a majority of two, 
or, upon a less favourable estimate at thirty-two for either party. 

Thus if they asked for the nine counties they were proposing 
for themselves confusion, weakness and deadlock. On the other 
hand, the delegates of Monaghan, Cavan and Donegal refused 
to concur in the decision of the Committee. 

It was to decide this issue that the Ulster Unionist Council 
met on the 10th of March, 1920, with Sir Edward Carson again 
in the Chair. Lord Farnham (Cavan) and Mr. Michael Knight 
(Monaghan) put the case for holding together in the spirit of 
the Covenant. The meeting was deeply moved, and for the 
moment it seemed as if the delegates might sink prudence in 
compassion; but a greatly respected Belfast Member, hard- 
headed, clear-thinking Tom Moles, recalled to the Conference 
the facts of the case—^on the one side the safety of a secure 
majority, on the other the hazards of a bare and precarious 
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balance. In a sinking ship, with lifeboats sufficient for only two- 
thirds of the ship’s company, were all to condemn themselves 
to death because all could not be saved ? 

The Council accepted the logic of the case: they would not 
support but they would not oppose the Bill. Inasmuch as it was 
based upon Home Rule they disliked it; inasmuch as it offered 
something better than the 1914 Act, they would not “ assume 
the responsibility of attempting to defeat it,” but would press 
for amendments in the interests of Ulster and of Unionists 
throughout the South and West, 

Carson, who had taken no part in the debate, approved of 
the decision. He was not one, he said at a meeting of working¬ 
men that, same night, to lead his followers into a morass, or for 
a passing cheer to mislead the people he loved. 

Tims tliese Ulstermen made up their minds, and Carson went 
back to Westmin.ster for the second reading. On the 31st March, 
1920, he made a speech which might be called the swan-song of 
the Union. “ Home Rule,” he said, “ I never believed in. I do 
not believe in it now, and I believe it will be fraught with disaster 
to your country and to mine. As regards my own country, it 
will be cut off from the greatest Kingdom that has ever 
existed. ... 

“ Ireland is mad to give up her representation in this House. 
Every injustice and every harm committed on Ireland . . . were 
inflicted before the Union and not since the Union, and none of 
them would be possible with the present representation of 
Ireland in the Imperial Parliament.” 

Then Carson, in the way he had of thinking aloud, turned to 
consider “ the responsibilities which I have, rightly or wrongly, 
for so many years, taken upon myself.” 

“ It would be very easy for me to say I will go on and fight 
to the end regardless of consequences.” He was, however, not 
such a fool as to disregard the cardinal facts—the Act of 1914 
upon the Statute Book and the pledges given to Ulster: 

“ If I help to kill this Bill, I bring automatically into force 
the Act of 1914. . . . What a nice leader I would be to go to 
Belfast and call the people there together, and say, ‘ Look here, 
you made a Covenant; go and get your rifles again and come 
out and driU and fight.’ For what? For the six counties that 
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are offered in a Bill which I could have got without fighting at 
all. No one but a lunatic would undertake such a performance.” 

Here Joe Devlin interrupted: “The right hon. gentleman,” 
he said, “ has got all he ever asked for, and more.” 

“ No, I have not! ” Carson retorted. “ If I had got all that 
I ever asked for there would never have been a Home Rule 
Bill.” Therefore, he proceeded, his duty was clear. “ I cannot 
vote for Home Rule, and I will not vote for Home Rule. At the 
same time I shall do nothing to prevent this Bill from becoming 
law.” 

Mr. Asquith, who supported the rejection of the Bill, had said 
that no one wanted it, which was true; but it was also true that 
no one wanted the 1914 Act. If they defeated the Bill, what was 
the question they would put before the country ? 

“ Will you go to the country—I dare you to do it—and say, 
‘ We are determined to drive Ulster under a Dublin Parliament 
by the forces of the Crown.’ 

“ Will you do that ? Will you go down and tell the people of 
the country, ‘ Ulster was our most faithful ally and part of our¬ 
selves in the war. She sacrificed everything for the war. She 
did not shoot our troops in the streets at the middle of the most 
critical period of the war, but for all that, ladies and gentlemen, 
we propose to put Ulster under the Sinn Fein Parliament in 
Dublin, and be faithless and treacherous to the men who died 
in thousands in France and Flanders that never gave us one 
moment of anxiety throughout the whole course of the war.’ 
Go and preach that on the platforms.” 

Carson found something to say to those who attributed all 
the misfortunes to his “ rebellion in Ulster 

“ I remember the old Fenian times. I was brought up in the 
middle of them. I remember the old Land League times and 
I had something to do with the administration of the law at the 
time when the murders which then disgraced the country went 
on. 

“ I remember the newsboys, I was very young at the time, 
calling out in Dublin, ‘ Glorious news from Tipperary, another 
landlord shot.’ Now it is ‘ Glorious news from Thurles, another 
policeman shot.’ 

“I remember it all very well. I remember the Phoenix Park 

Aac 
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murders and I remember the boys in the streets rolling out, 
‘ Phoenix Park murders, the whole discovery found out.’ 

“ I remember it all perfectly well. It has been a tragic, may 
I call it, queue of crime, which has always in one form or another 
taken this brutal method of assassination.” 

Yet he did not believe that these assassinations were the work 
of his countrymen, but of “ ill-conditioned men from America.” 

“ I myself, when the Ulster business was at its height, got 
a message one day from Scotland Yard as I was coming down 
here, to tell me to be careful as six men had left New York from 
the Clan-na-Gael to assassinate me. These ai’e the Irishmen, 
these are the people. ...” 

Then he turned again to Ulster, “ unreasonable Ulster . , . 
always unreasonable ... so unreasonable that she never asks for 
anything . . . so unreasonable that she values her citizenship in 

the United Kingdom, a thing despised by hon. members_It 

may turn out that the only part of Ireland which will have a 
Parliament is the part which never asked for it. Has Ulster ever 
been false to you ? Has Ulster ever been false to the Empire ? 
What is it you want me to do in relation to Ulster ? You are 
always talking of me as some unreasonable man who ... is 
bringing about some great wrong to Ireland or to the United 
Kingdom. What is it you want me to do ? I ask you from your 
hearts, do you want me to go over and say to the Ulster people, 

‘ Go and entrust your destinies and the destinies of your children 
to a Sinn Fein Parliament in Dublin ’ ? Is that what you want 
me to do ? If it is, all I can say is that if I did it you would have 
lost your last friends in Ireland. ...” 












Chapter XLI 


Reprisals 

The Royal Irish Constabulary - The Irish Courts - Ferocity - Dragging in 
America - Keeping the peace Reprisals ~ The list. 


Your last friends in Ireland ”—^tliese were ominous words. 
That magnificent body, the Royal Irish Constabulary, so loyal 
and devoted, so often betrayed, was by that time a beleaguered 
and desperate garrison, its families boycotted, its stragglers mur¬ 
dered. Between the 1st of January, and the 13th of May, 1920, 
no fewer than thirty policemen had been killed and forty-eight 
wounded, and against these thirty murders not a single arrest 
had been made. ‘‘ As far as we possibly can,” they reported, 
“ we take up the offensive; but our blows fall on empty air, as 
the enemy forces at once take up the role of innocent peasants 
whom we must not touch.” They were not only ambushed in 
the roads, they were besieged in their stations. Thus in May the 
little police barracks at Kilmallow was attacked by a force of 
three or four hundred men, with guns and bombs and incendiary 
machines. The garrison of nine held their own until the blazing 
roof fell upon their heads and killed the sergeant and one of the 
men; then the survivors, blackened and burnt, charged the 
rabble with fixed bayonets and put them to flight. But such 
sorties as these could not conceal the fact that the British 
Government was being beaten in Ireland. 

On the 4th of May the Dublin Corporation placed itself under 
the authority of Bail Eireann; on the 28th of June it was reported 
in The Times that the establishment of Sinn Fein Courts had 
caused '‘ increasing confusion and alarm in legal circles in Ire¬ 
land,” the Bar and Solicitors being “confronted with the 
prospect of an almost total loss of their normal business.” The 
County Court Judges found nothing to do at Quarter Sessions; 
even the High Court was almost deserted; and the hungry 
lawyers awaited with gloomy anticipation the results of the 
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forthcoming Assizes. The Bar, to its honour, stood out against 
attendance at the courts of the rebels; but the Solicitors were 
inclined to hedge. It was necessary to make a living, they said, 
and if the Government did not want such courts it was the duty 
of Government to suppress them. Carson, in the House of 
Commons, pressed, but pressed in vain, for a statutory declara¬ 
tion that whatever happened no judgment of or contract made 
by these courts would be allowed to stand. 

In April Sir Ian Maepherson, broken in health by his ordeal, 
had given way to Sir Hamar Greenwood; Sir Nevil Macready 
w-as shortly after put in Command of the Forces in Ireland, and 
Sir Henry Tudor, an excellent soldier, was given charge of the 
police, whose thinned X'anks were filled out and supplemented 
with recruits drawn from the demobilised forces. But a com¬ 
promising Government still refused to permit martial law. 

Law, being weak, sometimes fell to violence. Thus at Bal- 
briggan in September when Inspector Burke and a constable 
were shot with expanding bullets, at Tralee when two constables 
were thrown alive into the furnace of the gasworks; at Tuber- 
curry in October, when five constables were found lying in the 
road with their brains battered out, and at some other times 
and places under similar provocation, the police broke loose, 
burned the shops and houses of the disaffected, and shot without 
trial men whom they took on mere notoriety.! 

Carson saw in such events something more than the native 
ferocity of the primitive Irish. It was all, he said, in one of his 
speeches on the Bill, part of one scheme to destroy the British 
Empire. “ The same American-Irishmen who were working this 
mischief in Ireland, and who visited that country last year, had 
an Irish office, an Egyptian office and an Indian office in New 
York. Sinn Fein was only a premeditated part of a great con¬ 
spiracy, not out of love for Ireland but out of hatred for Great 
Britain, founded by Germany and by our enemies everywhere.” 

Knowing these things Carson was the more indignant at the 
subservience to the United States which was almost common 
form among English politicians and newspapers at that time. 
Thus when the intrepid Colonel Seely deprecated any delay in 
passing the Bill as “fatal to our relations with America,” Carson 
! Alison Phillips, The Beoolutim in Ireland, p. 188. 
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turned on him with some asperity. The proposal,” he said 
—they were debating second chambers in the Irish Parliament 
—^‘was one which could be discussed without dragging in 
America. It was high time that America—or those who pre¬ 
tended to speak for her—should learn to understand that we 
were still a great Power and that we were not subordinated 
either to her or any other. . . . He hoped that America would 
drop out of the discussion,” 

When the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate so far 
forgot international good manners as to conduct an inquiry into 
the state of Ireland, Carson received an invitation from the 
“ American Commission on Conditions in Ireland ” to go over 
to Washington and give authentic expression of your view¬ 
point.” Carson replied that ‘‘ so far as I can ascertain any such 
Commission has no mandate or authority from the British 
Government which alone has the right to deal with affairs in 
the United Kingdom,” and he added his belief that “ all true 
Americans, who desire a close friendship between their country 
and ours, will resent such unwarranted interference with the 
affairs of a foreign friendly State.” 

As the forces of Sinn Fein grew in power so they pressed upon 
the North, and the Ulstermen stirred uneasily as murder in¬ 
creased outside, along and within their borders. In March, at 
Belfast, Carson exhorted the public to support the police, the 
best friends of the people. If need be, he said, the whole of 
society would be organised to put an end to dastardly 
assassination.” 

There was need of practical measures, which Carson concerted 
with his friends and pressed upon the Government. Thus we 
find him writing to Bonar Law on the 26th April, 1920, report¬ 
ing the opinion of his Ulster colleagues: the Loyalists were 
becoming daily more restive ; there was grave apprehension that 
the Sinn Feiners might begin such activities as would provoke 
retaliation, and so ‘‘ bring our own friends into collision with 
the authorities, which they were most anxious to avoid.” If a 
conflict were to break out between their people and the Sinn 
Feiners, we would be at a great disadvantage as the latter 
are so completely supplied with arms, ammunition, bombs, etc.” 
Carson went on to remind Bonar Law how, by the discipline of 
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the Volunteers, they had contrived to keep order in the difficult 
times before the war “ for the first time in the history of Bel¬ 
fast.” Such an organisation had become impossible as all the 
arms had been handed over to the control of the Government; 
but he thought it most desirable for the preservation of peace 
that those willing to help to put down crime should be organised 
in aid of the Government. 

On the 14th of May, 1920, Dawson Bates wrote to Carson on 
the same subject. Belfast, he said, was in a very excited condi¬ 
tion, the more for Belfast gaol having been handed over for the 
internment of Sinn Feiner.s; “ If Belfast gets out of hand I don’t 
know what the consecpienccs will be;'but the feeling of every¬ 
one in the North of Ireland is this, that if the Government cannot 
und(irtakc order, someone else will have to do so. Bates pro¬ 
posed the “ old formation of the Ulster Volunteer Force,” with 
legal authority lor the use of the rifles. Unless the Government 
took some such step, “the only alternative is that the various 
loyalist itiagistratcs should meet and appoint special constables 
on their own responsibility.” 

The Government hesitated and delayed. “ If it became neces¬ 
sary,” Carson wrote to Dawson Bates, on the 30th June, 1920, 
“ by reason of the inability of the Government to carry out its 
essential duties, I shall not hesitate at any cost, Avith the co¬ 
operation and under the control of the Government, if they will 
allow it, and, if not on our own responsibility, to organise our 
people for defence against those crimes which are ruining Ire¬ 
land and making our country a by-word amongst civilised 
nations.” 

Meanwhile the trouble grew. On the 8th of August Inspector 
Swanzy was murdered at Lisburn, and the Protestants burned 
down the houses of the Catholics; in September a policeman was 
murdered in Belfast, and Colonel Smythe, a Belfast man who 
had taken police duty in Cork, was shot down as he sat in his 
Club in that city. Fighting began between Nationalists and 
Orangemen, and the men in the dockyards and factories threat¬ 
ened to throw out every Catholic workman. To save themselves 
these unfortunates were forced to sign declarations that they 
had no syijapathy with Sinn Fein. 

This mob law fell alike on the just and unjust. An Irish 
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Nationalist, one Michael Cunningham, wrote from County 
Durham to Joseph Devlin stating his pitiful case. He and his 
two sons had served throughout the war, and have all suffered 
or are suffering from wounds and gas,” yet he and his family had 
been driven out of their home in Belfast to look for a living 
amongst strangers,” and he alleged that hundreds of other ex- 
service men had been expelled for no other reason than their 
Catholic faith. 

Devlin referred the case to the Prime Minister, who passed it 
on, with a strong letter, to Carson. 

“ Of course such a case,” Carson replied (on the 3rd November, 
1920), “ is most discreditable, if true, to Belfast. I have no doubt 
in the early outbreak in the shipyards and elsewhere after the 
murders of Smythe and Swanzy, there were cases which were 
dealt with without any discrimination; but you are aware that 
since matters have cooled down. I believe myself that the 
Special Constables, if properly selected, will go far to prevent 
similar cases occurring, and I need hardly say that I will have 
this particular case investigated.” 

The logic of the case in the end forced the Government to 
acquiesce in these proposals. “ Ireland is as you know it, Bonar 
Law wrote to Carson on the 16th September, 1920. “ I feel sure 
that the move about Ulster is right and I was very glad to get it 
agreed to. I have throughout been more afraid of the possible 
trouble there than even in the rest of Ireland. 

“ I think,” Bonar Law continued thoughtfully, “ if there are 
deaths from hunger-striking there will be a real danger of at¬ 
tempts at assassination here, and Lloyd George and yourself 
seem to me to be those who should be most careful. I had an 
amusing talk with L. G. about it. He said, I have great con¬ 
fidence that the bullet intended for me will hit the other fellow,’ 
which suggests the obvious reply that I would be slow to go for 
a walk with him. 

“ I have spoken to Basil Thomson^ again about you; but 
whether they can be of any real use I do not know. 

Either then or later, the Prime Minister himself reinforced this 
warning. As Carson entered the Privy Council Room one day 

1 Sir Basil Thomson, at that time Director Special Branch Metropolitan 
Police. 
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Mr. Lloyd George went up to him, and taking him urgently by 
the lapel of his coat asked him: 

“ Are you protected, Carson ? ” 

“ How do you mean ‘ protected,’ Prime Minister? ” 

“ Protected by the police, of course,” Mr. Lloyd George re¬ 
torted in his quick impatient way. 

“ Well,” said Carson, “ there’s a decent old sergeant I often 
notice hanging round Eaton Place.” 

“ Don’t joke about it,” the Prime Minister retorted. “ I’m 
serious. We’ve found the list.” 

“ What list ? ” asked Carson. 

“ The list of those who are going to be murdered, Carson,” 
said Mr. Lloyd George, “ and you’re the first on the list and I’m 
the second.” 

It was in these ominous circumstances that at the end of 1920 
the new Home Rule Bill became law. From his speeches and the 
whole history of the case it is plain that Carson was no party to a 
measure in which he acquiesced as the lesser evil. He had saved 
the North; the South he could not save. 

















Chaptee XLII 


The Wakeford Case 

Incredible ! - The Archdeacon’s story - A plain unvarnished tale - Was it a 
conspiracy ? - Inconsistencies - Lord Birkenhead’s judgment. 


Of all the notable causes in which Sir Edward Carson appeared 
few excited more public interest or more divided public opinion 
than the last, the celebrated case of Archdeacon Wakeford. A 
purse had been raised by subscription to finance the appeal, and 
the nation was divided between those who supported his inno¬ 
cence and those who asserted his guilt. By a curious coincidence 
the appeal was heard in the court in which Carson was shortly 
to take his seat as judge, the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, and the approaches to that august tribunal were so 
thronged by gentlemen of piety and ladies of fashion that there 
was almost a riot in Downing Street. 

The background and some of the characters of the story might 
have come out of a novel by Anthony Trollope, although the 
Victorian novelist would hardly have placed a dignitary of the 
Church in so compromising a situation. The Venerable John 
Wakeford, Canon and Precentor of Lincoln Cathedral, Archdea¬ 
con of Stow and Vicar of Kirkstead, was at the time upwards of 
sixty years of age, a man evidently of character and intelligence, 
dignified and impressive, widely !^own and highly respected as 
a diocesan administrator, a preacher and a writer of many books 
on theology and devotion. The Bishop of Lichfield testified that 
although the character of his friend made the accusations fan¬ 
tastic there was an element in his personality which might excite 
enmity, and certainly of malice (which is not altogether un¬ 
known in our Cathedral cities) there was more than a suggestion 
as the case proceeded. It should here be explained that it was 
because there was evidence of bias in one of the assessors (and 
because the conduct of the case had been in one respect irregular) 
that an appeal had been admitted, and what the Committee 
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heard was in effect a retrial, with the appearance of witnesses 
and the production of documents as in the Consistory Court of 
the Diocese of Lincoln in which the case was originally tried. 

The allegations, as Carson pointed out in opening the case for 
the defence, were so extraordinary as to appear incredible. Here 
was a venerable clergyman, well known over the country, in 
broad daylight, without concealment, in clerical garb and 
gaiters, going to an hotel in the midst of a cathedral city, in the 
diocese next to his own, with a youi\g woman who was not his 
wife, and not merely upon one but upon two occasions. “ If the 
case for the prosecution was true,” said Carson, “ there could be 
no explanation cx-cept that the Arclideacon was mad, and nobody 
(wer uuule tluit suggestion.” 

The Arehdc'ac^on, certainly, was anything but mad. He gave 
his evidence in a mammr which impressed the court with its 
preciision a.s to time and plaet) and its confident directness of 
narration. “ Being essentially the product of one mind,” said the 
Lord CluuKH'llor, of the Arehdeacon’s story, “ and that the mind 
of a man of observation and intelligence, on matters within his 
own knowledge, it is complete and consistent with itself.” 

The Archdeacon described how overburdened with work he 
was at the time. In the six days down to the 14.th March, 1920, 
he had preached fourteen sermons, besides services and clerical 
work, and had found no leisure to prepare a course of addresses 
to the Imsiness men of Liverpool which he had undertaken to 
deliver. In order to prepare these sermons and to have a free day 
to himself in a church where he was not officiating he had gone 
to Peterborough on a Sunday evening, and had put up at the 
Bull Hotel, where he had stayed before upon two occasions. It 
was not a house frequented by his cloth; but he wanted to be 
quiet and “ had no desire to be dragged into conversation with 
other clergymen.” 

He had signed the visitors’ book (rather illegibly but the light 
was bad and he had to raise the book on his arm while he wrote); 
he had dined alone with half a bottle of claret; he had slept alone 
(though in a double-bedded room); he never wore pyjamas and 
had worn his ordinary nightshirt; next day he had gone to St. 
John’s Church near the Cathedral and then to the Cathedral itself; 
he had meditated in the nave, preparing for his sermons, and as he 
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was walking away had seen a girl puzzling over that famous inscrip¬ 
tion to the sexton on the West wall, ‘‘He buriedhere twoQueens,” 
which concerned the tombs of Queen Mary of Scots and Catherine 
of Aragon. Then he met the Dean and verger, and as he left the 
Cathedral saw the girl again sheltering from the rain in the 
porch and escorted her to a shop opposite where he helped her to 
buy a picture postcard of the said inscription, and so left her—his 
only transaction with girl or woman during his stay in Peter¬ 
borough. As for the second occasion, he had been conducting a 
series of services at St. Luke’s, Chelsea, had proposed to return 
on the evening of Good Friday to Lincoln for a meeting of 
Archdeacons on the Saturday, had discovered that there was no 
train beyond Peterborough, had stayed there for the night 
(again at the Bull and again in a double room) and had discovered 
to his surprise when he got to the Bishop’s Palace at Lincoln that 
there was no meeting. 

Such was the Archdeacon’s plain unvarnished tale, which was 
“ consistent with itself ” but in conflict at many points with the 
case for the prosecution. That case, as the Lord Chancellor said, 
was “ a mosaic of statements made by a great number of persons, 
each of whom can only speak to particular moments of time or 
particular instances. It does not fit altogether so as in all respects 
to form a complete picture, nor is it always consistent with 
itself.” 

With the inconsistencies Carson made free play, and he 
argued also that there was evidence of malice to suggest a 
conspiracy. The matter had first been taken up by the Rev. 
Herbert Worthington, rector of Nether Seale, Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, Mrs. Wakeford’s brother, who was hardly on speaking 
terms with his brother-in-law. When he went to his sister with 
the disagreeable news that the name of the Archdeacon “ and 
wife ” was in the register of the Bull Hotel, she had thereupon 
said: “ This is C. T. Moore,” and as a matter of fact it was 
Mr. C. T. Moore, the rector of Appleby Magna, who had helped 
Mr. Worthington to prepare the case. 

“ Did you know,” Sir Edward Carson asked Mr. Worthington, 
“ that Mr. Moore was very hostile to Archdeacon Wakeford ? ”— 
“ No, I have known him for thirty years, and I’ve never heard 
him say a vindictive word against him.” 
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“ Do you remember when Mr. Moore was charged with staying 
in a house belonging to a Mrs. Ellis, which was said to be an 
immoral house ? ”—“ Yes.” 

“ He said that he did not know that it was an immoral house, 
and they accepted his statement ? ”—“ He did.” 

“ You know that it was Archdeacon Wakeford who had sent 
the papers relating to this matter to the Bishop ? ”—“ Yes.” 

“ Did you know that the Archdeacon had had controversies 
with Moore about the Church at Kirkstead ? ”—“ I did.” 

“ Was that on Moore’s property ? ”—“ On his Lincolnshire 
estate.” 


“ Do you know that because he did not present to the benefice 
it went to the Bishop and that it was given by the Bishop to 
Archdeacon Wakeford ? ”—“ I do know now.” 

“ Do you know that Moore tried to prevent people from going 
there ? ”—“ No.” 

“ And that as he did not maintain the roads leading to the 
Church the matter was referred to the County Council? ”— 
“ I did not know.” 

“ Do you know that he was on unfriendly terms with your 
brother-in-law ? ”—“ Yes.” 

“Was it Moore who employed the deteetive. Agar ? ”—“ He 
sent him to help me.” 

“ Why did Moore employ detectives to hunt down the Arch¬ 
deacon ? Agar is not a detective.” 

“ But he is an ex-policeman ? ”—“ Agar married Mr. Moore’s 
cook. .. .” 

There was the suggestion, then, of enmity if not of conspiracy, 
on the part of those who had set the case afoot, and Mrs. Wake¬ 
ford sharply contradicted her brother when he alleged that she 
had complained of her husband’s conduct. 

“What kind of confidence existed between you and your 
husband ? ”—“ Absolute.” 

The Lord Chancellor: “ Have you ever complained to your 
brother of lightness of conduct on the part of your husband 
with any woman ? Never.” 
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Their relations had always been of the best. 

There was indeed a painful moment when Mr. Hogg (after¬ 
wards Lord Chancellor), Senior Counsel for the Prosecution, 
confronted Mrs. Wakeford with a letter which she had written 
to her brother: “ You have been digging up graves which I had 
painfully digged in and planted over”; but Mrs. Wakeford 
offered an explanation—was it candour or was it a supreme 
example of wifely devotion ?—which thrilled the court.—“ I 
was the offender in those early days, not my husband.” 

Moreover, she had been with her husband when Moore had 
tried to block their way to Kirkstead Church and had said to 
the Archdeacon—“ It’s all right, Wakeford, I will get you yet.” 

Then Mr. Worthington had tried to fix the scandal upon a 
certain lady, who had at one time helped the Archdeacon with 
his clerical work; but that part of his allegations had fallen to 
the ground as soon as it was examined. 

The offender, indeed, had never been produced. “ Where was 
the woman ? ” Carson asked. “ Where did she come from ? 
Where did she go ? It was a strange thing in the case that there 
had never been the slightest effort to trace the woman. She 
was a sort of mystery woman.” 

Moreover, there were other discrepancies in the case for the 
prosecution. The books of the Bull Hotel were remissly kept. 
Mr. Pugh, the landlord, admitted that he himself entered the 
words “ and wife ” upon the first occasion. There was a dispute 
as to the handwriting on the second occasion, when “ and wife ” 
and “ C. Wakeford ” had followed the Archdeacon’s name. 
Moreover the Pughs had said that the Archdeacon was wearing 
pyjamas marked with his name; but it was shown in evidence 
that the Archdeacon was not in the habit of wearing pyjamas 
and had no pyjamas marked with his name. The Pughs had 
even made a journey to London to identify the lady whom 
Worthington had wrongly connected with the case. Their 
evidence on those points put their testimony in doubt. 

The evidence of the waitress was plainly false. She testified 
that she had heard the Archdeacon say to his companion in her 
presence: “ You must be very wise; you must frankly deny that 
you stayed here with me.” (Was it likely ?) And that he had 
said to her again at table, “ Put down your hands,” because the 
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lady was not wearing a wedding-ring. But there was a married 
couple to prove for the defence that they had dined that night 
in the “ Bull,” that the wife was not wearing her wedding- 
ring and that the husband had jestingly said to her, “ Mary, 
take your lunuls off the table, or they will throw you out of the 
place.” The waitix'ss |)lainly had transferred this remark from 
the lips of the husband to the mouth of the Archdeacon. 

Then the cvid(u\(!c of the Ikf erborough police, who had taken 
a curious interest in the case, was open to question. They had 
certainly given a misleading explanation of why they had con¬ 
cerned themselves in the visit of the Archdeacon to the BuU 
Hotel. 

Altogether, a very pretty conspiracy, or so it seemed as 
Carson put the case for the defence. But, alas: 

Do not all charms fly 

At the mere touch of cold philosophy ? 

The judgment of the Boards is said to be the ablest that Lord 
Birkenhead ever delivered—a masterpiece of close reasoning 
upon facts. It occupies twelve closely printed columns of The 
Times, but no doubt the decisive passage is where the Lord 
Clianc;cllor directed his strong mind to prove that there could 
not have been a conspiracy at the time alleged. 

“If,” said His Lordship, “ the theory of conspiracy is pinned 
down to so early a date, its impossibility becomes apparent. 
When the appellant left Lincoln on the evening of the 14th 
March, 1920, he had told his wife, and so far as we know no 
other person, that he was going to Peterborough, but he did 
not tell her that he was going to stay at the Bull Hotel. Indeed 
he only made up his mind to do so when the train arrived. . .. 
Let it be assumed that Moore and Worthington were waiting 
eagerly for an opportunity to trap the appellant. Why should 
they have selected Peterborough to be the stage of their machina¬ 
tions ? Let it be assumed that King [a police witness] was their 
willing instrument for this daring and wicked plan. How did it 
come about that he had either been selected and corrupted for 

J- The Lord Chancellor, Lord Buckmaster, Lord Dunedin and Lord Shaw, with 
four Bishops as Assessors. See The Times, 8 th April, 1921, et seq., for report of the 
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the purpose before the appellant went to Peterborough at all, 
on the mere chance that he might go there some day, or that 
Moore and Worthington, from'their respective vicarages of 
Appleby Magna and Nether Seale procured his services in the 
hours that elapsed between Sunday evening and Monday after¬ 
noon ? Let it be assumed again that the plot had been framed 
and set in motion. By what amazing coincidence did it come 
about that the appellant should have selected on this occasion 
the one hotel in Peterborough whose landlord was ready to be 
corrupted, able to carry with him into this maze of slander and 
perjury his wife and his servants and zealous to commence a 
systematic course of forgery in support of the plan.’’ 

Thus Carson lost the last great case which he handled as an 
advocate. It is said that he had shed tears when he left the 
House of Commons. As he had no love for politics, it is more 
likely that he shed tears when he left the Bar. 




Chaptee XLIII 
Lord of Appeal 

The leacietslup - Lord of Appeal - Furtive approaches -The game is ap”- 
Austcu Chamberiain ™ I)c Valera ™ Gcnenil Smuts - Pressure on Ulster-Bonar 

Law drops a hint. 

The time had come for Sir Edward Carson to divest himself of 
his authority in Ulster. Gently repulsing the entreaties of his 
friends, he proposed that Sir James Craig should sueceed him 
in the Uiadersliip. The change was made at a sorrowful meeting 
of the Ulster Unionist Council in Belfast on the 4th of February, 
1921. “ I have been your leader for some eleven years,” said 
Carson. “ In that time I have never had a single quarrel, or if 
I have I have forgotten it. I don’t believe any leader has ever 
had such confidence reposed in him for so long a time, so much 
love and so much affection.” He gave them his advice on parting. 
“ From the outset let them see that the Catholic minority have 
nothing to fear from the Protestant majority. Let them take 
care to win all that was best among those who had been opposed 
to them in the past: while maintaining intact their own religion, 
let them give the same rights to the religion of their neighbours.” 
Then referring to Sir James Craig, he said, “ he was my First 
Lieutenant in all the dangerous times we went through in the 
past and a dearer or more lovable friend I have never met.” 

Thus things were settled: James Craig would preside over the 
new Government in Ulster, and Carson would go back to “ hold 
the fort at Westminster.” Before leaving, he found some stern 
words to say to those who were trying to found a Republic 
“ in infamy and blood.” “ I say to those men, whoever they 
are, who are at the back of this movement—‘ Call a halt and 
take conference with your God.’ ” 

Sinn Fein, indeed, had no thought of conference either with 
God or man. In the election of May 1921, by which the Dublin 
Parliament was created, they decreed that there was to be no 
contest, and so it was: for 128 constituencies 124 of their men 
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•were returned unopposed, and when Parliament met only the 
four members of Trinity College answered the summons to the 
Lower House. So much for Mr. Herbert Fisher’s and Mr. Scott’s 
opinion that “ when the scheme was put into force the Irish 
would work it.” 

In the Northern Parliament, on the contrary, the Unionists 
did better than their anticipations, winning thirty-two of the 
fifty-two seats. Sir James Craig and his friends formed a Govern¬ 
ment, strong and united; His Majesty the King opened the first 
session of Parliament in person, and thus it came about, as 
Carson had predicted, that the only part of Ireland to accept 
Home Rule was the part which did not want it. 

There Carson’s political work came to an end. Northern 
Ireland, at least, was settled, and the Government, as Mr. 
Lloyd George boasted, was getting “ murder by the throat ” in 
the South. With the resources at the command of the State it 
could only be a question of time, or so at least Carson thought. 
Almost his last speech in the House of Commons was an urgent 
warning against unwise economy in the Navy, which would 
expose the nation, as he predicted, to very grave danger. A few 
days later he pleaded another cause near to his heart, the schools 
of Ireland. “ How,” he asked, “ could a discontented, under¬ 
paid and half-starved body of teachers be expected to bring up 
children as loyal citizens? ” 

Carson still worked at the courts. Litigants were as eager as 
ever for his services; but he had no longer the old confidence 
in his powers. Thus, for example, he showed a friend a brief 
marked four thousand guineas which he was sending back 
because he had only been given ten days to prepare the case. 
“ I could have done it once,” he said sorrowfully, “ but not now.” 

So it came about, as was gazetted on the 24th May, 1921, 
that Sir Edward Carson was appointed Lord of Appeal in 
Ordinary in the room of Lord Moulton deceased. After forty- 
four years of practice at the Bar, of which twenty-eight years 
were in England, he might feel himself competent to fill such a 
place. He took his seat in the House of Lords with the title of 
Lord Carson of Duncairn, and thought it best for his name and 
his family that his peerage should end with his life. 

Now it may be merely a coincidence that on the 24th of May, 

Bbc 
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1921, the very day that Carson was translated to the Bench, 
the Prime Minister invited De Valera and Sir James Craig to 
a conference in Downing Street. 

He would be a bold historian who would venture to say when 
and in what form the secret approaches of Mr. Lloyd George to 
the Irish rebels began. One of his channels was Alfred Cope, 
a Civil Servant, who had served in the Excise in Belfast and 
who had gone as Assistant Under Secretary to Dublin in 1920. 
Mr. Cope, says Alison Phillips, “ had begun his career at the 
Castle by summarily dismissing certain old and trusted civil 
servants whose intimate knowlc'dge of criminal activities in Ire¬ 
land was apparently inconvenient, and is now known to have 
been carrying on negotiations sub rosa with the Sinn Fein 
leaders.” Upon Cope’s advice an Australian prelate of the 
Roman Catholic Church, Archbishop Chine, was working in 
December 1920 between Mr. Lloyd George on the one side and 
Arthur Griffith (in prison) and Michael Collins (on the run) on ^ 
the other. When these iregotiations broke down they were 
resumed between De Valera, who in the meantime had come 
back from America, and Lord Derby, who was in Dublin in April 
1921, his burly form disguised (it is said) in the garb of a priest 
and the broad effulgence of his face a little clouded behind a 
pair of horn-rimmed spectacles. Noblesse oblige ! De Valera, as 
he afterwards boasted in the Dail, “ talked to Lord Derby as he 
would to a pressman.” 

These furtive approaches were resented by the police in Ire¬ 
land who had endured and suffered incredible things, but under 
General Tudor were rapidly re-establishing their authority and, 
in the spring of 1921, had victory in sight, when they saw their 
enemies encouraged and themselves betrayed. 

As for the Sinn Feiners, they had been everywhere “ on the 
run”; the “Irish Republican Army,” as Mulcahy, “Chief of 
the Staff,” reported, had almost exhausted its resei-ves of 
ammunition and had lost so many men that it could not have 
hoped to carry on much longer. “ There was not one of them 
who did not know that the Truce came only just in the nick of 
time—^that the war if it had gone on any longer might have 
ended in a complete collapse. Such was the moment chosen 
i P. S. O’Hegarty, The Victory of Sinn Fein, p. 82 et seq. 
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by the British Government to make terms with rebellion. 

The choice of De Valera seemed to aggravate the mjury: he 
had organised the treacherous massacre of the Sherwood 
Foresters in Easter Week 1916; his life had been spared on the 
plea that he was an American citizen; he had incited the Irph 
to the boycott and murder of the police; from the cornparative 
safety of the United States he had gloried in that “ Red Sunday 
when fourteen British officers were murdered in their bedrooms; 
yet when he was at last caught in Blackrock and brought to 
Dublin Castle “ a personal order came by telegram from Lloyd 
George that he was to be released at once.”=* 

The British Government may have been encouraged to these 
negotiations by the spread of Irish outrage to England. Cases 
of arson and murder were reported at various places, and papers 
captured in Dublin discovered plans to destroy the shipping of 
Liverpool and the electrical plant of Manchester. There were 
international exigencies which pushed in the same direction. 
On the 19th August, 1921, Tim Healy wrote to his brother : 
“ Lloyd George cannot visit Washington until he has settled 
with Ireland, and this is the only pull we have on him.” How¬ 


ever it came about, so it happened. 

Shortly after he had been made a Lord of Appeal, Carson was 
lunching with Bonar Law when he was told that the Prime 
Minis ter urgently wanted to see him. ' 

“ I am going to tell you something which will surprise you 
very much,” said Mr. Lloyd George when they met. 

“ What is that? ” said Carson. 

“ The game is up,” Mr. Lloyd George replied, and he went 
on to say that the Government could not get the troops to go 
on in Ireland, and so “ We shall have to give in.” 

“ Why do you tell this to me ? ” asked Carson. 

“ I thought you had a right to know,” replied Mr. Lloyd 

^TlTthree met again that night at dinner, when the Prime 

Minister more fully explained his position. 

“ Of course,” he said, “ I shall have to go, because of the 
way the police have supported me I cannot be responsible for 
the surrender.” And he went on to explam to Carson how he 


2 Denis Gwynn, DeVakra, p. 180. 
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would have to advise the King to send for either Mr. Asquith 
or Mr. Barnes. 

Carson argued strongly against a surrender which he thought 
shameful and disastrous; but the Prime Minister replied that 
there was no other course open to him, insisting that Worthing- 
ton-Evans, then Secretary of State for War, had made it clear 
to him that he had come to the end of his resources. 

“ Well then,” said Carson, “ there is one thing I hope you 
won’t do, and that is to involve the Conservative Members of 
your Government, Austen Chamberlain and Lord Birkenhead, 
in the discredit of such a surrender.” 

“ Of course not,” replied Mr. Lloyd George. “ Have I not 
said that I intend to resign ? ” 

The Prime Minister, however, did not resign. When he saw 
Carson next he said light-heartedly that when he had broached 
the matter to Austen Chamberlain, Austen had replied that he 
saw no necessity to resign, that if there were to be negotiations 
he did not sec why their Government should not conduct them; 
that, indeed, Austen had actually suggested the negotiations. 
Carson found the news incredible; but it was true. 

About that time Sir Henry Wilson, then Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, came to Carson in high indignation. The state¬ 
ment that there were no troops for Ireland he denounced as 
untrue, and he proceeded to tell Carson of a “ most unpleasant ” 
interview with the Prime Minister. The Field-Marshal had gone 
into the Cabinet Room at 10 Downing Street to look at some 
maps and had there found Mr. Lloyd George, who had told him 
that he wanted him to meet De Valera who was coming over, 
to which Wilson replied that he did not speak to murderers. 
The Prime Minister had replied, “ Oh, nonsense; in pubhc life 
we must do these things,” and left the room in a huff, Wilson 
shouting after him that if he met De Valera he would hand him 
over to the police. ^ 

On the 14th of July, 1921, the Prime Minister received De 
Valera in that same room, and after a talk of two and a half 
hours they had tea together; on the 15th Sir James Craig arrived 
and there was a long conversation between the three men. How 

1 See also Callwcll, Field-^Marshal Sir Eenry Wilson, for axiotlier account of 
tMs interview, there dateii 5tlx July, 11)21. 
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it went we gather from a statement issued by Craig on the 18th: 
De Valera, he said, founded his claim on the basis of self- 
determination; the people of Northern Ireland had the same 
right to determine their own problem and had decided by a 
great majority for “ no partition.” De Valera and his friends 
had admitted that right by standing as candidates for the 
Northern Parliament, which, on its part, made no claim to 
interfere with the settlement between the British Government 
and Southern Ireland. 

Sinn Fein, however, had no intention to leave Ulster alone. 
The gunmen of the I.R.A., taking advantage of the truce which 
had already been concluded in Southern Ireland, crept into 
Belfast and began a new career of murder in that city. On the 
14th July, the day that De Valera was at Downing Street, the 
gunmen were active in Belfast with rifles, revolvers and bombs. 
In the riots of the week previous to the 16th July twenty deaths 
were recorded in the city hospitals besides others which must 
have occurred elsewhere and two hundred were wounded. Nor 
was there any room for doubt as to the source of these attacks. 
Eoin O’Duffy, described as “ Sinn Fein liaison officer for Ulster,” 
boasted some little time later that he had placed sentries at 
vantage points “ who had made their presence felt,” He had 
“ ordered his troops to cease fire”; but “ these people [the 
people of Ulster] would soon have to declare whether they were 
for Ireland or the British Empire. If they decided against Ire¬ 
land we will have to take suitable action. We will have to put 
on the screw of the boycott; we will tighten that screw and if 
necessary we will have to use the lead against them.”^ 

Thus, while these negotiations proceeded Belfast was under 
siege, and it is interesting to know upon what side the British 
Government stood in these hostilities. On the 5th of August 
General Macready reported to Sir Henry Wilson “ an interview 
... at Criccieth during which Lloyd George laid the blame on 
Ulster for ‘ delay in peace ’ and proposed a monstrous plan of 
withdrawal and blockade if hostilities were renewed.” 

Sir James Craig, meanwhile, stood like a rock. The astute 
South African, General Smuts, was moved to take a hand, in 
vain. On the 4th of August he wrote to “ my dear De Valera ” 

1 TAe Times, September 7th, 1921, p. 8. 
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that he had done his best to brin^f about a meeting; but that 
Sir James Craig would only meet De Valera in the presence of 
Mr. Lloyd George—“ and nothing I have been able to do or say 
has moved him.” “ Ulster,” General Smuts continued, “ is 
satisfied with her present status and will on no account agree 
to any change. . . . My strong advice to you is to leave Ulster 
alone for the present, leaving it to the pull of economic and 
other physical forces cvcut.ually l.o bring Ulster into that State.” 
Smuts was right in this opinion of the Ulstermen. “ I will never 
betray one of you,” Craig said a,t Bella,st on the 16th October, 
1921; “I will stick to you to the bitter end. Ulster is not a cheese 
to nibble at; it is a rock of granite which will break the teeth 
of those, mice Avho attempt it.” 

The grea,t(u- pa,rt of the English Prc;ss, led by The Times, 
joincxl in tlu^ ai.Uanpt to argues, bully and ea.jole Ulster out of 
her position. Carson wavs the head and front of the offending, 
and wa,s reproavdusl by The Times for neglecting to “ achieve 
the unity of Ireland ” and for being “ quite witlu)ut constructive 
ability of any kind.” Carson made characteristic retort upon the 
eve of the dedication of the Ulster War Memorial at Thiepval. 
“Is it too much to ask that on Saturday,” he wrote (on the 
17th November), “ those who feel gratitude towards the fallen 
heroes should turn their minds for even a moment from the 
abuse, misrepresentation and cruel attacks which are being 
made upon Ulster ? ” 

These Press attacks screened the policy of the Government, 
which was summed up scornfully by Carson as “ that pleasant 
way they have of trying to buy off their enemies at the expense 
of their friends.” The negotiations had not Ivcen going well: 
Griffith, Collins and their friends were stubborn for indepen¬ 
dence, and De Valera nearly wrecked the Conference by tele¬ 
graphing to the Pope that Ireland owed no allegiance to the 
British Crown. 

In these circumstances Mr. Lloyd George informed Sir James 
Craig that he was negotiating on the basis of an All-Ireland 
Parliament with guarantees for the North and that the time 
had therefore come for Ulster to enter the Conference. The 
Province would be left with such powers as had been granted 
under the Act of 1920, but in such vital matters as Customs, 
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Police, and the whole range of residuary powers Ulster was 
to be put under Dublin. Craig immediately summoned Ms 
Cabinet to meet in London, and they refused to take part in 
any negotiations upon that basis. 

Mr. Lloyd George used both menaces and inducements: if 
Ulster would not agree to his proposals, then the question of 
the area under the Northern Parliament would have to be 
reopened. Moreover, Customs barriers would have to be estab¬ 
lished between Northern and Southern Ireland, which would 
be very bad for trade in the North, and, furthermore, while 
Southern Ireland would merely have to pay a “ voluntary ” 
contribution to Imperial charges, Belfast would be condemned 
to “ bear the same burdens as Liverpool, Glasgow or London.”^ 

As Craig set his face the harder against these cajolements, 
Mr. Lloyd George made a final threat: 

“ In the latter case, however (i.e. if Northern Ireland would 
not ‘ enter the Irish Free State with such guarantees as may 
be arranged’), we should feel unable to defend the existing 
boundary, which must be subject to revision on one side and the 
other by a Boundary Commission under the terms of the 
Instrument.” 2 

The Prime Minister by these policies was putting his own 
position in some danger since they tended to divide the Con¬ 
servative Party. Austen Chamberlain and Lord Birkenhead 
stuck to the Prime Minister; but the rank and file showed signs 
of mutiny. Austen Chamberlain, leader at that time in the 
House of Commons, was rash enough to enter into a controversy 
with the Ulstermen, in the form of a public letter to Ronald 
McNeill, asking why Carson and Craig did not protest at the 
time of the Convention when Mr. Lloyd George had first pro¬ 
posed an All-Ireland Parliament. Carson and Craig replied that 
so far from remaining silent they had both, and instantly, 
resigned. 

Much depended on Bonar Law. His health had given way 
earlier in the year and he had retired from the Govern¬ 
ment although not from Parliament, but his word still carried 

1 Letter from tlie Prime Minister to Sir James Craig, 10th November, 1921 

(Cmd. 1561). See also speech by the Marquess of Londonderry, House of Lords, 
8th February, 1922. , r.. ^ • 

2 Ibid. Letter of 5th December from the Prime Minister to Sir James Craig. 
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great weight with his party. At that moment it was heard, 
clear enough, although in a whisper, upon the side of the 
North. 

“ Politicians,” said the Parliamentary correspondent of The 
Times (on the 10th Novcmhcr, 1!)21), “have been anxiously 
waiting for an iiuiication of tiie attitude of Mr. Bonar Law. It 
is known that Sir .Janu's Craig has been in touch with Mr. Bonar 
Law since he (uime to London. It is un<ierstood that Mr. Bonar 
Law has informed the Ulster Premier that he considers himself 
bound by tlic jiledges that he gave to Ulster in 1914 and that 
he holds himself umh'r an ol.)ligation to stand by Ulster if there 
is any endeavour to impose a settlement to which Ulster is 
oj)posed.” 

'I'he effecd'. of this inl.i'rvcntion may be judged from a passage 
in the Diary of Lonl Riddell: 

“Things look very awkward,” said Mr. Lloyd George to 
Riddell. “ Bonar I jaw has come out a.s the a.dvoeate of Ulster. 
Whether he thinks he sees his opportnnily to become Prime 
Minister or whether he is solely actuated by a conscientious 
desire to champion the cause of Ulster I don’t know, but I can 
hanlly bring myself to believe that he would desire to supplant 
me. However, as I have often told you, ‘ there are no friend¬ 
ships at the top.’ Notwithstanding this I have always regarded 
Bonar Law as difft-rent from other politicians and as a sincere 
friend and sujrporter.”! 

Mr. Bonar Law was so far different from other jxditicians as 
to be unable to break his pledge. As Mr. Ijloyd George knew 
well, behind Bonar Law was the grim menacing shadow of Car- 
son, and with Carson stood Salisbury, Northumberland, London¬ 
derry, and some other good men in the Lords, and not only the 
Ulster Members, but Colonel Gretton, Henry Page Croft and 
many other stout Englishmen in the Commons, and further in 
the background a formidable Scot, Sir George Younger, at the 
head of the Conservative organisation. 

Much depended on the Unionist Party Conference about to 
be held in Liverpool, and it was thought prudent to make 
pledges. Sir Laming Worthington-Evans, Secretary of State for 
War, told the meeting that he would not agree to any settlement 
^ Iiord EiddelFs InUmaU Biar^'of ihe ]Peme Conference and afters p* 881. 
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that required the coercion of Ulster; Austen Chamberlain gave 
a similar assurance, and the corner was safely turned. 

Thus it came about that the Loyalists of the North were not 
sold with the Loyalists of the South, “ like cattle on the hoof,” 
in the three-o’clock-in-the-morning transaction of the 6th 
December, 1921. Nevertheless, their position under the agree¬ 
ment was equivocal and dangerous. 








Chapter XLIV 


In the House of Lords 

Mutterings of revolt - Cur/.on arid Carson - A l.orriblo retort - A fatal doctrine - 
Not for sale - Lord Birkenhead - War in Ireland - .Tndges in politics - Carson’s 

(U'lV.acc - An ciuply Uireat. 


Tjik terms, or, a„s i.hcy were calk'd, “the Articles of Agreement 
for a Trea.ty bc'l.ween (Ircat Jlritaiu and Ireladul,” roused a 
niuttering of n^volt a,t VVt'stminstcr. A thing unheard of for the 
King to inak<‘ a, Irealy with the subject; a, trick to evade Tarlia- 
ment l>y disiauising with a Hill; a, sliatnefid surrender of British 
inteiesl.s, loyal people, and lailhlul servants—such was the 
general opinion in the (Conservative Party. But in the House 
the (loveriunent was strong; those who murmured were called 

Dichards a ni(;kna,nie in polities tloing better service than 
an argument—the Press’ stilled the cries and groans of an 
abandoned minority; and the hacks and phiciancn of the Coali¬ 
tion vigorously apphiuded the elcKpience of the Prime Minister. 

“ Hened’orth,” he said of Irehind, “ our peril will be her 
danger, our fears will be her anxieties, our victories will be her 
joy.” 

The interest of the debate, however, was less in the Commons 
than in the Lords. Men asked—What will Carson say about it ? 
—-and Austen. Chamberlain was left to justify his apostasy to 
empty benches while Members Hocked to the Upper House, there 
to listen to such invective as it had not heard since Chatham 
laid his lash across the quivering flanks of Murray. 

It was unfortunate for Lord Curzon that it should have fallen 
to him to defend the agreement in the House of Lords. As 
Secretary of State lor Foreign Affairs he had had but little to 
do with these Irish negotiations, and was chosen, no doubt, for 
his authority with the Conservatives, and for the respectable 

and'outr^e''*' Morning Post, which continued to publish a daily tale of murder 
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face which, it was thought, he would put upon the affair. But 
there was an old feud between Carson and Curzon, going back 
to the passage of the Parliament Act, when Curzon, after offer¬ 
ing to lead the resistance, had led the capitulation. This sur¬ 
render touched Carson more nearly, and his feelings were 
aggravated by the complacency with which it was supported. 
The first hint of his scorn came as the Secretary of State was 
explaining why a thing so desirable and so practicable ” had 
not been done before. 

My noble and learned friend Lord Carson smiles,” said 
Lord Curzon. 

“ No,” said Carson, “ I laugh.” 

Then Lord Curzon, in his Olympian manner, read Carson a 
homily. The noble and learned Lord,” he said, has now 
become a judge, a member of the highest Court in the Realm. 
I hope that . . . the equipoise of his judgment will be soon more 
solidly fixed . . . that he will remember that he is not only an 
advocate but . . . has become in large measure an arbiter.” 

Carson was terrible in retort. ‘‘ I get,” he said,a long lecture 
from the noble Marquess, which, may I say, I hope in the future 
he will spare me; because the man (let me speak plainly) who, 
in my opinion at all events, has betrayed me has no right after¬ 
wards to lecture me.” 

It may serve to excuse the savagery of Carson if we explain 
that Curzon had not merely defended the Articles as an evil 
necessity; but had plumed himself upon them. ‘‘ If you look at 
history,” he had said, you find that it is almost invariably by 
slow and painful, and sometimes by bloodstained stages that 
great events like the liberation of a country or the attainment 
of freedom are secured.” 

Remembering the part which Curzon had played in opposition 
to Home Rule, it was more than a man of Carson’s temper could 
be expected to endure. 

I wish,” he said, ‘‘ I had something of the eloquence of the 
noble Marquess in advocating his new-found faith. 

“ I wonder when it came to him. . . . Was it yesterday or was 
it the day before ? 

‘‘ He has what they call in boys’ slang ‘ Gone the whole hog.’ 
It is always the way with the man who has a newly found faith. 
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I believe in religion they call him a pervert; but I should be 
sorry to apply an epithet of that kind to so great, so eloquent 
and so superior a man as the noble Marquess. 

“ It is a curious thing. I once heard the late Duke of Devon¬ 
shire. It was one of the earliest political meetings I ever attended 
and it was in Dublin, and he was commenting upon the then 
recent change of Mr. Gladstone on this very question. Having 
quoted some of his previous utterances, the noble Duke made 
this remark, which I commend, if I may most humbly, to the 
noble Marquess. He said: 

“ ‘ Is it necessary that because a man turns his coat he should 
divest himself of every particle of his raiment ? ’ I suggest to 
the noble Marquess that it was not in the least necessary because 
he came down here with his coat turned, that he should have 
tried to picture himself in such a state of absolute nudity as his 
speech appeared to indicate.” 

Those who saw that debate testify, what it is easy to believe, 
that Curzon writhed and turned colour under those rebukes. 
Carson went on to quote a statement recently made “ by that 
great statesman, so intimately connected with Ireland, Mr. 
Birrell. ... I never knew it was true until I heard the noble 
Marquess speak this evening.” 

“ It is a British characteristic,” Mr. Birrell had said, “ though 
not an amiable one, that once we are beaten we go over in a 
body to a successful enemy, and too often abandon and cold 
shoulder and snub, both in action and writing, the suffering few 
who adhere to our cause in evil and difficult times.” 

To these words Carson gave point with the recent case of an 
Irish officer (a relative of his own) who had returned from service 
abroad to visit his mother in Ireland, and had been foully 
murdered for no other reason than that he had refused to sub¬ 
scribe to Sinn Fein. The next night the mother’s house had been 
burnt down, and—while these negotiations were proceeding— 
“ Every single article that this broken-hearted woman had was 
being auctioned off in the light of day.” 

Then Carson turned to the Prime Minister and ironically 
praised his skilful handhng of the Press. This “ manufactured 
glorification,” however, could not conceal the fact that the 
temos had been passed “ with a revolver pointed at your head.” 
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And Carson proceeded to quote, with a certain sardonic 
enjoyment, from a speech which Mr. Lloyd George had made at 
Carnarvon the year before. To concede to crime what would 
not be given in justice was, Mr. Lloyd George had said, a 
fatal doctrine for any government in any country.” 

Give it,” Mr. Lloyd George had continued, “ because it is 
right, because it is just, because it is good for Ireland, and good 
for the United Kingdom; but do not give it because you are 
bullied by assassins.” 

The Prime Minister had then laughed at the mere possibility 
of negotiating with the rebels. Only show me somebody.” 
he had said, who can deliver the goods.” 

‘‘What goods,” Carson asked, “had anyone delivered? I 
know of no goods that have been delivered as a consideration 
for these concessions; but five hundred or six hundred bleeding 
corpses of men who have tried to do their duty and have lost 
their lives in the service of their country.” . 

Carson spoke out of the bitterness of his soul. He referred to 
the defence of the Union, the fight of the past thirty years 
which he had waged alongside Conservative colleagues “ whose 
friendship and comradeship I hope I will lose to-night, because 
I do not value any friendship that is not founded upon con¬ 
fidence and trust. 

“ I was in earnest. What a fool I was ! I was only a puppet, 
and so was Ulster and so was Ireland in the political game that 
was to get the Conservative Party into power.” 

Then came a reference to Lord Birkenhead, who had made 
shrewd use of Ulster and of Carson in his rise to power and was 
then sitting, flushed and uneasy, on the Woolsack: “ Of all the 
men in my experience that I think are the most loathsome, it 
is those who will sell their friends for the purpose of concilia¬ 
ting their enemies, and, perhaps, still worse, the men who climb 
up a ladder of which even I may have been a humble rung, and 
then, when they have got into power, kick the ladder away 
without any concern for the pain or injury or mischief or damage 
that they do to those who have helped them to gain power.” 

In his berserk fury Carson turned upon another old colleague: 
“The other evening I saw with disgust that Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, the son of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, having agreed 
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to put Ulster into these terms, then made an appeal to the com¬ 
radeship of his old friend, Sir James Craig, to come in and sub¬ 
mit to the domination of Sinn Fein. I could not help thinking 
that it was very like, after having shot a man in the back, going 
over to him and patting him on the shoulder and saying, ‘ Old 
man, die as quickly as you can, and do not make any noise.’ ” 

Then Carson spoke of Ulster, of the attacks made upon that 
faithful province by the Press and by the statesmen pledged 
to her defence—“ What a splendid thing a statesman’s con¬ 
science is in modern times,” he exclaimed. “ It is becoming as 
elastic as the conscience of the Press, and I do not know which 
of them, in saying so, I have insulted more. 

“ What has Ulster done ? ” he exclaimed. “ She has stuck too 
well to you. These Ulstermen, they had enlisted in their thou¬ 
sands while your new-found friends were murdering your troops 
in the City of Dublin.” Was that why they had turned against 
Ulster ? And Carson went on to describe how, without a word of 
warning, they had sprung the arrangement upon Ulster. 

‘“We have arranged with the Sinn Feiners that there is to 
be a Parliament for the whole of Ireland, and that the six 
counties are to go in, and if you go in, here is good news for you: 
you are not to pay a 6s. Income Tax, but probably only a Is. 6d, 
one, and how happy you ought to be.’ ” 

Carson paused. “ Ulster,” he added, “ is not for sale.” 

The Government, he went on, had given Dublin control of 
the Customs; they had given Sinn Fein arms and munitions 
and power to raise an Army—Why ? For no other reason than 
to force Ulster to join with the rest of Ireland. And this while 
the boycott of Ulster and of English goods, the stopping of 
trains, the burning of merchandise were all proceeding for the 
same purpose—and without interference from the British 
Government. 

“ Loyalty,” Carson concluded, “ is a strange thing. It is 
something which you cannot get by sitting round a table and 
trying to find a formula for an Oath of Allegiance which means 
nothing. It is something born and bred in you. 

“ I have often—I admit it—when we have been threatened 
because we were loyal in Ulster ... I have often said to myself: 
‘ Wdl, why don’t you give it up and join the others ? ’ And I 
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never did, because I know that it is something that is born in 
you, inherited in you, and that it is the safety of the State. But 
do not try us too high. Do recognise that we have tried to help 
you, as you have helped us, and do not, when we want to stay 
with you, do anything to turn us out.”^ 

Alike in his anger and in his pathos Carson was not merely 
addressing the Coalition; he was speaking over its head to the 
Conservative Party and the British people. The Government 
were the more furious because they had calculated that by 
making Carson a Lord of Appeal they had procured his silence. 
His speech, said Lord Birkenhead in a fury, “ as a constructive 
effort of statecraft would have been immature on the lips of a 
hysterical schoolgirl.” But Carson’s intention was not con¬ 
structive. On the contrary, in order to save Ulster, he proposed 
to make an end of the Coalition. We have evidence on this 
point in the Diaries of Sir Henry Wilson. Thus on the 14th 
January, 1922: “ I lunched at Londonderry House; only Lord 
and Lady Londonderry there, and we discussed the probabihty 
of forming a real Conservative Party. Lady Londonderry is 
working hard to this end with Salisbury, Northumberland, 
Carson, Ronald McNeill, and I am sure this is a right thing to 
aim for.” 

The danger of Ulster suggested such desperate expedients. 
That devoted province was being attacked both from within 
and without. With the release of prisoners which accompanied 
the Treaty there were more gunmen for the deadly work in 
Belfast. On the 7th January, 1922, in the course of an inquest 
upon nineteen bodies, a District Inspector of Police testified 
that there were seven thousand hooligans armed with Webley 
and Smith and Wesson revolvers within that City. With rifle, 
bomb and automatic, in treacherous and deadly ambushes, 
from windows and from behind chimney-stacks, they carried 
on the war. Belfast was kept in universal mourning, in con¬ 
tinuous turmoil. 

This the British Government could have endured. The Lord 
Chancellor, indeed, hinted that it was due to a double dose of 
original sin in Belfast. But the other attack was more open 
and less easy either to defend or explain. Sir James Craig, in 

1 Pari. Deb., Lords, 2nd Session, 1921, vol. xlviii. (14th December, 1921). 
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pursuit of peace, saw Michael Collins and proposed terms for 
the cessation of the boycott, the employment of Catholic work¬ 
men and the Boundary Commission. Collins demanded Tyrone, 
Fermanagh, and large parts besides of Derry, Down and Armagh. 
On the 7th February, 1922, Craig reported the failure of the 
negotiations. The very next day bands of the Irish Republican 
Army invaded Tyrone and Fermanagh, kidnapped thirty Ulster 
Protestants and carried them away as hostages. A day or two 
later, a band of eighteen Ulster Special Constables, mostly 
unarmed, who were passing by train through a corner of the 
Irish Free State, were stopped at Clones Railway Station by a 
band of Republicans and in the affray which followed the 
Republican leader and four of the Ulstermen were shot; eight 
Ulstermen wounded and live carried off prisoners. Moreover 
small bodies of Sinn Feiners crossed the border at various 
points and blew up bridges and destroyed roads evidently as 
part of a general plan of campaign. Fourteen of them armed 
with bombs and revolvers were caught red-handed. There 
could be no longer any disguising it: North and South were at 
open war. 

These events were vastly discomfiting to the British Govern¬ 
ment, accompanied as they were by a running commentary 
from the House of Lords. “ The joybells have stopped ringing,” 
said Carson, “ over the great peace in Ireland; the congratula¬ 
tions have stopped flowing in and we are now brought down 
to the realities of the situation. . . . What does it all mean ? 
It means this. The Government have laid it down that the way 
to get what you want in Ireland is to murder and kidnap and 
to burn houses. . . . They want Tyrone and Fermanagh. ‘ Let us 
go there,’ they say, ‘ and raid the houses, burn the houses, 
kidnap the people, ambush the police, use dumdum bullets 
and then we will get the British Government to yield.’ ” 

And Carson went on to charge the British Government with 
supplying the Republican Army with the munitions and the 
armoured cars for the invasion of Ulster. It was a difficult 
charge to answer since the Sinn Feiners were going about the 
border in British mihtary cars with British service rifles and 
revolvers.! 

! Pari. Deb., Lords, vol. xW., o. 8S (8th February, 1922). 
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So this strange conflict went on, with Carson as the sardonic 
commentator. “ I notice,” he said (on 21st February, 1922), 
“ that since the Millennium brought about by the surrender 
there have been eighty-two attacks on police involving many 
murders; there have been thirty-four attacks upon your military 
officers. That is the return for your generosity in letting out all 
the people who were burning timber-yards and hayricks . . . 
even in this country.” And he went on to describe Ireland left 
derelict “ without the pretext or shadow of any legal Govern¬ 
ment ”—cattle driven, lands taken, men and women murdered 
over the whole country, Ireland relapsing into chaos and old 
night. 

It was natural that the Government should resent these 
damaging interventions: Lord Carson being a Lord of Appeal, 
it was scandalous that he should intrude upon polities. The 
Lord Chancellor touched delicately on the point in the course 
of debate. 

Lord Carson took him up : “ Does he suggest that he can be 
political, and as a judge unchallenged, whereas I cannot be 
political because I would be challenged as a judge ? ” 

Lord Birkenhead, thus put on his defence, could only reply 
that the Lord Chancellor was an exception to a general rule: 
he founded himself not upon logic, but upon “ the ripe experi¬ 
ence of our ancestors over six centuries.” 

Lord Haldane came to the assistance of Lord Birkenhead. 
“ It is difficult,” he said, “ to combine the functions of a judge 
and a politician.” 

“ You do it,” remarked Lord Salisbury. 

Thus began the great debate on whether or no a Law Lord 
could take part in politics. The defence was aggravated by a 
speech which Carson made at Burton-on-Trent from the same 
platform as his old friend Colonel Gretton. Carson had said that 
it was time to end the Coalition and return to the more honest 
party system before Mr. Lloyd George completely destroyed the 
Conservative Party. He pointed the case with a reference to 
the desertion of friends and principles by Austen Chamberlain 
and Lord Birkenhead, and made a jest about “ Diehards ” 
and “ Livehards ” which was generally condemned in Coalition 
circles as in doubtful taste. 

Ccc 
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This was more than the Lord Chancellor could stand; at the 
next sitting of the House of Lords he heavily rebuked Carson, 
in his absence. It was intolerable in a judge to make “ bitter, 
if dull, taunts against individual members of His Majesty’s 
Government and deliver what is in every respect, and in all 
its aspects, a crude partisan political attack upon the policy 
of the Government. 

Two days later Carson rose in his place to reply to this censure. 
He denied that there was any rule against judges taking part 
in politics. He cited the case of Lord Cairns, a Lord Justice who 
had made fifty-five sjiccches on Disraeli’s Reform Act, “ one of 
the most controversial polillcal mallx>rs of the day,” and of 
Lord Maenaghten, a laird of Appeal, who ha,d fought the Irish 
Bills for many yisirs. There was the case of the Lord Chancellor, 
“ who preside.s, when })olitic.s give him time, over the hearing 
of appeals in your I.ordships’ house. Docs he taint justice ? He 
is the most political one of all, and, what is more, he is engaged 
in working out policies.” There were the ex-Lord Chancellors, 
who made political speeches every week and took part in elec¬ 
tions. There were Judges and Recorders in the House of Com¬ 
mons. What about Chairmen of Quarter Sessions and Justices 
of the Peace ? 

Canson made sai’castic reference to Lord Curzon: “When I 
was first welcomed to Your Lordships’ House by the noble 
Marquess the Leader of the House he did me the kindness to 
express a wish that I should take part in all the proceedings of 
the House. ... I am sure the noble Marquess has not in the 
slightest degree repented of his expressed wish because of the 
fact that I have been unable to concur in the policy which he 
has advocated in relation to Ireland.” 

Moreover Carson had made sure of his ground beforehand by 
consulting Lord Birkenhead. 

“ Before I ever spoke in the House ... I asked the Lord 
Chancellor to see me and I told him this: ‘ I am at the same time 
a Law Lord and a judge, but I am also a Covenanter.’ I said 
that nothing on earth would induce me to break my Covenant, 
and that if I was not free to do all I could for Ulster ... I would 
be quite willing to resign.’ The Lord Chancellor assured me that 
1 Pari. Deb., Lords, vol. xlix., c. 008 (27th March, 1022). 
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there was no reason for that, and I understand I had the fullest 
liberty, as had any other Peer, to take part in the political 
controversy relating to Ulster.” 

He was willing to resign “ if your Lordships say I have done 
anything that is wrong. What do you think I care for my office, 
or salary as compared with my honour. ... If you condemn my 
action condemn it on solid ground. Draw . . . the distinction, if 
it is to be drawn, between myself and others who are carrying 
on the law; but believe me that as long as I hold my present 
office . . . you may remain perfectly sure that the honour of 
justice will remain untarnished.” 

The Lord Chancellor made a long reply in which he drew fine 
distinctions between Lord Chancellors and Law Lords, between 
Recorders and Judges. Lord Dunedin took one side; Lord 
Finlay took another: there were references to Lord Sumner, a 
Lord of Appeal who had made political speeches on India, and 
Lord Atkinson, another Law Lord who had made political 
speeches on Ireland, to Lord Cairns, Lord Macnaghten and Lord 
Robertson, Law Lords who had all been prominent in politics. 
Lord Curzon, still writhing a little in retrospect, regretted that 
Lord Carson should have interpreted his liberty “ with a con¬ 
siderable degree of latitude, importing into our proceedings a 
declamation and invective and methods of interruption in 
debate which are somewhat foreign to the ordinary proceedings 
of Your Lordships’ House.” There was a convention, there was 
a sense of decorum, and if there was no rule, their Lordships 
might be driven to make one. 

It was an empty threat: no rule could be drawn which would 
have had to admit so many exceptions. “ It is the very nature 
of the House of Lords,” said Lord Salisbury, “that we are 
all equals. We must not make these distinctions.” Otherwise 
what would have to be done about the “ extreme and most 
formidable partisan, the Lord Chancellor ” ? 
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Things fell out in Ireland as Carson had prophesied. Disorder 
spread with every step of the British withdrawal until the South 
was reduced to a raging anarchy. Landless peasants robbed the 
farmers of their land and cattle and parcelled out the demesnes 
of the gentry, who themselves were burnt out or massacred. 
The Terrorists of the Irish Republican Army declared against 
the Treaty and I)e Valera incited them to “ wade in blood ” to 
freedom. Faction fought against faction with the more zest 
because in the hurly-burly they were destroying the property 
of the Loyalists and the monuments of a British government. 
Before the issue of who should succeed to the power of the 
Crown was decided the Four Courts, the Kildare Street Club, 
the greater part of Sackville Street, and the finest houses in the 
countryside were either sacked or reduced to ruins. 

In the debates on the Free State (Agreement) Bill on the 10th 
March, the 11th of May and 13th July, 1922, Carson strongly 
and bitterly protested against this surrender of law and order 
in Ireland. “ How glibly and easily,” he said, “ we in London 
do away with all those things and then go out to the theatre 
and enjoy ourselves.” He denounced the doctrine of the Lord 
Chancellor that such sufferings were inevitable to every “ great 
revolution,” and he turned upon the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York (who supported the Treaty) with the case of the 
venerable Dean of Leighlin, who had been dragged out of his 
house in the City of Cavan and battered to death in front of his 
door. Why give all their sympathy to the Armenians, the Greeks 
and the Russians when such things were happening to their 
felow Protestants in Ireland ? And he cited besides the case of 
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a lady who had been outraged by seven or eight of the ruffians 
who were raiding the house of her husband. 

With the South thus at their mercy, Sinn Fein pressed the 
attack upon the North. In the latter part of March 1922, they 
opened what they called an ‘‘ intensive war ” on Belfast. From 
the boundaries of the Nationalist quarter gunmen swept the 
neighbouring streets and bombs were thrown into tramcars 
loaded with workmen on their way to and from the shipbuilding 
yards. Every night works and buildings were set afire by 
incendiaries; one bomb, thrown into a group of children at 
skipping-rope in a crowded street, killed two little girls and 
wounded twenty; another bomb, thrown into a cottage, made sad 
havoc of the family within. Blows were struck in the dark; none 
could say who struck them. The Protestant mob, roused to a 
blind fury, invaded the Catholic quarter killing and burning, 
while the Government impartially laboured to restore order. 
Sir James Craig did not deny that Roman Catholic outrages ” 
were followed by Protestant ” reprisals; but he insisted 
that in every case the first attacks were made by Roman 
Catholic elements” instigated or imported from across the 
Border. 

Desperate men among the Loyalists organised their own 
secret societies to counter the terrorism of the I.R.A. Doubtless 
to avenge the shooting of two special constables in that quarter 
of the town, a gang of masked men went to the house of one 
Owen McMahon, a Roman Catholic publican in the Antrim 
Road district. In answer to their knocking McMahon came down 
in his nightshirt and found them already inside. They locked 
the womenfolk into a room by themselves, and took McMahon 
and his six sons, and his barman, one Frank McKinney, into the 
parlour, there told them to recommend their souk to God, and 
then shot them, one after another. Only one, a little boy, con¬ 
trived to escape by dodging the bullets under the table and sofa. 
Such was the massacre of the McMahons. 

Battles were fought over the dead, as, for example, at the 
funeral of Robert Beattie, postman, Orangeman and ex-soldier, 
shot while going his rounds. The hearse was followed by a long 
train of postmen in uniform and Orangemen in their black coats 
and bright sashes; a brass band played the Dead March in Saul; 
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an armoured turret car and a caged Lancia manned by armed 
police protected the cortege. As this solemn and formidable 
procession moved slowly through the centre of the city the gun¬ 
men poured in a volley from Donegal Lane, whereupon the 
military picket charged down the lane with fixed bayonets 
firing as they went. Again, as the funeral was passing along 
Royal Avenue, fire was opened upon it from Kent Street, and 
the turret car returned the tire from its imudiine guns. But the 
procession did not break its ranks nor alter its pace; it moved 
on witli the outraged dignity of death. . . .1 

In Belfast, “ everything,” as Joe Devlin said, “ is religious or 
irreligious.” So we may judge from a typical report sent by Sir 
James Craig to Mr. Churchill (Hum Colonial Secretary) on 25th 
May, I!)22: “ Sil.nation in Belfast still extremely grave; tierce 
fighting ihiring the night betwemi police and rebel forces in 

vicinity of Norlli Street and Carriek Hill_five bombs thrown 

from Roman Catholic area at tramcars full of shipjmrd workers 
. . . bomb also thrown at Lancia car . . . tramcar destroyed by 
inccndiaric's . . . St. Silas National School, Protestant, attacked 
by incendiaries . . . Messrs, firieves’ flax mills, Protestant, set 
on tire . . . lire brigade forced back by armed men . . . Carnegie 
Library set on tire . . . three killed and twenty wounded.” On 
Sunday, 28th May, The Times correspondent at Belfast reported 
twenty-two outlireaks of tire since the previous Friday, 
directed chiefly against Protestant business premises in Roman 
Catholic areas.” Nor did Sinn Fein coniine its attentions to 
Bellast. In the latter part ol May bands of desperadoes in motor 
cars swept over Down and Antrim, attacking and burning the 
country houses in their wild career. 

The Belfast Government, however, were not easily daunted. 
On the 22nd of May, W. .1. Twaddell, a member of the Northern 
Parliament and of the Belfast Corporation, was murdered in the 
streets of the city. Fourteen people were killed in the riots that 
followed. Sir James Craig sternly rebuked the rioters. “ Let 
justice and retribution rest,” he said, “ on the high authority 
of the land.” On the 24th of May he proclaimed the LR.A. in 
Northern Ireland. He and his Government were not only 
resolute but practical. They procured a hulk in the harbour and 
See TAe XTfch May,. 1922 , . 
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turned it into a prison; they passed a law instituting the punish¬ 
ment of the lash for carrying guns or bombs. Sinn Fein com¬ 
plained bitterly of these innovations upon the dignity of private 
war; Roman Catholic ladies went in deputation to Sir James 
Craig; Michael Collins protested to the British Government; 
but Craig was not to be moved either by threats or cajoleries; 
a brace of stout sailors cheerfully laid the cat-o’-nine tails 
across the backs of both Catholic and Protestant gunmen. It 
worked like a charm. Some hundreds of indignant patriots 
presently trooped out of Belfast and made for the South, where 
they settled like a flock of vultures upon a disarmed and a 
defenceless prey. 

In the meanwhile Craig had called in Sir Henry Wilson to 
organise the defences of the Province. A strong force of Royal 
Ulster Constabulary, well officered and well armed, systematic¬ 
ally cleaned up the six counties. When the Republican army 
invaded Fermanagh and established itself in Belleek and 
Pettigo the affront was more than the British Government 
could stomach. Mr. Winston Churchill records that Mr. Lloyd 
George was even then against strong measures: “An issue,” 
he argued, “ fought on Ulster would not command united 
British opinion, still less world-wide opinion.” Mr. Churchill, 
however, had more spirit, and the British army received orders 
to drive out the invaders, which was easily done with a few shells 
from the artillery. This was on the 4th of June, 1922, and on 
the 22nd of that month Sinn Fein took its revenge by the 
murder of Sir Henry Wilson outside his own door in Eaton 
Place. 

These events, as may be supposed, worked powerfully to the 
discredit of the Coalition. Mr. Bonar Law, when the Treaty was 
debated in the House of Commons, had given it his support, 
but had referred propitiatingly to Carson, whose friendship, 
“ the closest of his political life,” he still hoped to retain. If there 
had been, he had said, an attempt—as for a time there seemed 
tQ be—to compel Ulster to go into an All-Ireland Parliament, 
he would have been one of those to ask the country to condemn 
such a policy. It was a little flick of the whip, not lost, we may 
be certain, upon the Prime Minister.^ 

1 House of Commons, 15th December, 1921, 
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Now Bonar Law, at that time, had “ a very special place as 
Adviser Extraordinary of the Unionist Party.”i He had, 
indeed, retired from the Government and the leadership of the 
Party, but not from Parliament, and the events in Ireland were 
a heavy burden upon his Presbyterian conscience. We have 
seen how Mr. Lloyd George did not dare to proceed to extremes 
with Ulster bet^ause of this restraining influence, and after the 
murder of Wilson, Bonar Law plainly stated that the limit of 
concession and delay had been reached. He spoke for the major 
part of the Conservatives, if not in the House then in the 
country. 

Time was bringing in certain other revenges upon the head 
of the Prime Minister. He had instigated Venizelos against 
Turkey, and the Greeks had suffered heavy defc^at in conse¬ 
quence. A trallic in honours was being aired in the Press and 
investigated in Committee and the veteran Lord Rosebery 
asked some awkward questions about a “Personal Fund ” to 
which Mr. Lloyd George stood in ill-defined and invidious 
relationship. All these and many other discontents came to a 
concentration in the Carlton Club. 

Lord Ronaldshay, in his Life of Lord Curzon, records that on 
the morning of the 18th October, 1922, the Secretary of State 
found Bonar Law “ depressed and worried by the appeals 
which were being made to him to thrust himself once more 
into the forefront of public life. ... So distasteful was the 
prospect that Lord Curzon left him seriously thinking of resign¬ 
ing his seat in the House of Commons and retiring finally from 
public life.” Later in the day, however, when Lord Curzon saw 
him again, “ all had changed.” “ He had resolved or been per¬ 
suaded to assume the lead.” Next day, with the assistance of 
Mr. Baldwin, Bonar Law took charge of the meeting and forced 
the resignation of the Government. “ What occurred,” asks 
Mr. Taylor, to work this sudden change in Bonar Law’s 
state of mind ? ”* We cannot answer this question with cer¬ 
tainty; but a letter written by Bonar Law to Carson at the time 
offers at least a wide solution; 

r, AurastSth,1922(PoliticalNotes). 

* The Strange Cme of Andrew Bonar Law, by H. A. Taylor, p. 259. 
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“ 24 Onslow Gardens, S.W.7. 

“ 22«d October, 1922. 

“ My dear Carson,— When I got your note I was in the 
throes of indecision and I immediately rang up your house 
to see if I could have a talk with you. 

“ Well—I took the plunge and I believe that it was the 
right thing to do—^but I shall have a bad time. I am sure that 
you will try to make things easy so far as it is possible for 
you to do so. Even my family with the doubtful exception of 
my sister turned against me and would not hear of my resign¬ 
ing my seat which was the only alternative to what I did. 

“ Yours ever, 

“ A. Bonar Law.” 

Carson, let us remember, had worked strongly ever since the 
Treaty, publicly and privately, to bring the Coalition down. 
He was indeed the first to broach the subject in a public speech. 
Thus at Canterbury, on the 14th January, 1922, he had warned 
the Conservative Party that the intrigues and pohcy of the 
Prime Minister had already demoralised their leaders and would 
destroy their Party. ” Let us,*’ he had pleaded, start afresh, 
however small may be the nucleus.” Throughout the year, 
Carson had been working to this end. Bonar Law, on the other 
hand, had been, as his nature was, indecisive; we have seen him 
still hesitating on the eve of the event. And knowing how he 
leaned upon the strong arm of his friend, we may suppose, 
with this letter before us, that it was Carson who decided Bonar 
Law to make an end of the Coalition. The same hand which 
had raised Lloyd George to power brought about his fall. 

There is ground also for saying that it was the Irish Treaty, 
more than any other single cause, which brought about the fall 
of the Coalition. “ It is, however, some consolation,” said 
Carson in his sardonic way, “ that Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
then supposed to be a Unionist leader, has said that it was from 
the moment of the signing of this Treaty that the Coalition 
began to topple down. Of course it was, and I am glad of it. 
It is the just reward of the treachery of which he was at the 
head, and so may it always be... 

1 Pari. Deb., Lords, vol. lii., c. 223 (4th December, 1922). 
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Carson could hardly have hoped that the change of Govern¬ 
ment would lead to a restoration of the British power in Ireland. 
He had himself admitted in the spring of the year that the 
position was lost. “ To use a common phrase,” he had said, 
“ ‘ the game is up.’ I know well, as every man knows, that 
when your superior officers have opened the gates of a 
beleaguered city to the enemy, and allowed their troops to 
enter, the position is hopeless. And that is what our leaders 
have done.” All he could have expected was a change in the 
spirit and the direction of the policy. 

Nor do we know what passed between him and Bonar Law 
upon this subject aftt^r the ckict.ions bad placed his friend at 
the head of the new th)vcniment. There is only a hint of the 
old mild obstinacy in a letter from Bonar dated the 2nd 
November, 1!)22: “ Many thanks for your note. I did my best 
to prevent this trouble and you may be sure that everything 
you feel compelled to do will not be regarded by me as unfriendly 
for I know how friendly you are.” Later in the month the Irish 
Free State Constitution Bill was introduced by the Prime 
Minister and rapidly pushed through the House of Commons, 
and Carson in the Lords protested in vain against the abandon¬ 
ment of his unfortunate friends in the South of Ireland. He 
pointed out that at every stage Parliament had been prevented 
from interfering on the pretext that the Bill embodied a treaty, 
how it was in reality a surrender, with no more than the pretext 
of terms, to “ the powers of organised anarchy and murder that 
existed in Ireland.” “ I have merely made these observations,” 
he went on, “ in order that the many hundreds of people who 
have written to me .. . may understand that it would be useless 
for me on their behalf, even if I had the power to do so, to 
attempt to alter one line or one comma in a constitution for 
Ireland in which neither the House of Commons nor this House, 
nor indeed the British Government, have had a single voice. 

It is evideirt that Carson was stirred to the depths of his 
soul by indignation, horror and pity. Murder was always to 
him a thing most foul and hateful. He saw in this rebellion not 
a national struggle for freedom but a criminal movement with 
motives of class-hatred and spoliation. He knew his Ireland and 
1 Part Deb., Lords, vol. lil., c, 175 (Ist December, 1B22). 
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had faced long ago the sort of ruffian who had since usurped 
its government. He knew also his own people, their fidehty 
and their sufferings; that brilliant, brave and loyal minority 
which had served the British cause so well. 

“ To those who were loyal to you in Ireland,” he said, “ it 
has been a year of hell. It is still hell. . . . During that year 
almost every house of any importance in Ireland has been 
burnt down. Men have been taken out of their beds because 
they served you in the war . . . or as those whom you selected 
to put down crime—^taken out one after the other and shot 
dead. AU law has vanished from Ireland. All protection is at 
an end in Ireland. ... I personally can thank God that nearly 
all my relatives have been able to come away, and that is the 
only consolation they can have as a reward for having been 
loyal subjects of the Crown.” 

Carson went on to describe some harrowing cases of those 
less fortunate, which had come within his own knowledge. 
Hundreds of them, he said, had been brought before him from 
day to day: 

“ I saw a gentleman from Ireland the other day and he told 
me that his wife had been to a hospital in Dublin to see a patient, 
and that she came away from the hospital with a broken heart 
because she found the hospital full of ravished ladies. Even 
that, probably the basest of all crimes, has become a common¬ 
place in Ireland at the present time.” 

He quoted the words of an Irish priest (Jesuit and Sinn 
Feiner)—“ Men shoot their feUow-countrymen with apparently 
as little compunction as would be felt in shooting a pheasant or 
a snipe before ... Ireland is more like an asylum now than a 
gaol, but an asylum where even mental aberration caimot 
foster hope.” 

Their Lordships knew of their greatest soldier, “foully 
murdered on his own doorstep.” But that was not the only 
tragedy in his family. The beautiful old home of the Wilsons 
had shortly afterwards been burnt down. “ The brother of the 
gallant soldier is now living in humble lodgings in an English 
village, shattered in health and broken in spirit. I saw him 
lately, and I assure you it was hard to bear—^the wreckage 
which all this had brought about.” 
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Carson cited other cases: “I have read within the last two 
days an account, relating to a lonely part of Galway, of 
marauders going in, burning down a church there, then calmly 
walking over and burning down the rectory, and not being 
satisfied, burning down the schools. What do you think that 
means in that little district with only scattered Protestants? 
It means the wiping out of the community.” 

He had read the day before of the looting of a fine mansion 
in County Louth belonging to Sir Edward Harland: “ It was 
full of priceless things, and they brought up carts and horses, 
and those who were too poor to have horses and carts brought 
donkeys. They stripped it of everything they could get, and 
walked away in broad daylight. . . . And nothing is done.” 

He spoke of old people—fine ladies in their day—reduced to 
such pemiry that tliero was nothing for them but the work- 
house. He mentioned the case of one lady, over eighty years 
of age, who had lived in her family place for sixty years: “ They 
took the old lady out of bed, and would not allow her to put 
on her clothes. They brought her down, and put her standing 
in her nightdress upon the lawn in the middle of the night, in 
order that she might be a spectator of the burning down of all 
that she had lived with during her whole life, and of everything 
she cared for in the whole world.” 

Lord Birkenhead had said that however bloody was the 
road they must go along it—“ How easy it is for those who have 
not to travel the bloody road to make that kind of observation! ” 

Thus Lord Carson pleaded for those broken remnants of a 
great community. As they could not have justice let them at 
least have charity, “ They want it now, and after all, it is not 
a very great price to pay. You have agreed to a revolution in 
Ireland. Do not do it on the cheap.” 

In this cause Carson was persistent and indefatigable: his 
influence greatly helped to procure both private and public 
help and Government relief, although all that could be done 
made but little difference to that sum of human misery. 

Carson could not but feel a shudder of distaste when he heard 
his old friend Campbell (by that time Lord Glenavy), who had 
so often informed him of the horrid progress of Sinn Fein in 
the destruction of British law and order, use flattering words 
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of the Sinn Fein Government. The eulogiums he pronounced 
upon them,” said Carson bitterly, led me to the conclusion 
that he would wind up by saying that he himself intended to 
transfer his pension as an ex-Lord Chancellor of Ireland from 
the Consolidated Fund to the Irish Fund administered by the 
Provisional Government.” Glenavy might no doubt have 
replied that as he had been abandoned by England he could 
not be blamed for making his peace with Sinn Fein. He was not 
the only man who had to follow such a distasteful course. In 
May 1922, a deputation of 230 Synods of the Church of Ireland, 
led by the Archbishop of Dublin, the Bishop of Cashel and Sir 
William Goulding, had waited upon Michael Collins and had 
asked to be informed if they were to be permitted to live in 
Ireland or if it was desired that they should leave the country. 
And Collins, while drawing their attention to the “ revolting 
murders of Catholics in Belfast,” had graciously (but ineffec¬ 
tively) promised them protection.^ 

There was, indeed, in all this as much bitterness as misery 
for a loyal Irishman. Carson found cause for quarrel with most 
of his old friends and colleagues. It was long before he could 
bring himself to speak to Birkenhead. But one rainy night as 
he was about to drive home from the House of Lords, he saw 
“ F. E.” waiting on the pavement, 

‘‘ Jump in,” Carson said to him, “ and 111 drive you home.” 

They sat together for a while in silence, and then Birkenhead 
said—“ You know, Carson, some of the things you said hit me 
hard.” 

“ You surprise me,” said Carson. 

“Yes,” said Birkenhead, “ and perhaps you don’t know why 
they hit me so hard. It was because they were so damnably 
true.” 

“ And how could you keep up a quarrel with a man like 
that ? ’’ Carson would say, and certainly with Carson it was 
dififiicult to keep up any quarrel. He felt some bitterness towards 
Bonar Law for a while; but skilful co-operation between Lady 
Carson and Miss Law in the end brought them together. But 
there were others whom he found it more difficult to forgive. 

1 Michael Collins, who himself had been “ wanted ” upon sixteen charges of 
murder, lost his life in the attempt to restore law and order in Ireland. 







CiiArTEK XLVI 


Worli in the Lords 

The great betrayal - Compensation - Safeguards - Statute of Westminster - 
Moneylenders Bill - Tlic Prayer Book - Carson resigns. 

“ Tithue is nothing,” said Lord Carson in one of his speeches in 
the House of I^ords, “ that Eufjland likes hel.txT than forifctting. 
It is easy to forget, particailarly if it costs tiolhing.” He was 
referring to the wrongs, the lossc's, tlu; ooin|>laints and the claims 
of that ]>ersecuted nannant, the Irish Loyalisls, which form the 
stajde of his speeches in tin; House of Lords from the time he 
entered it down to 1029, when illness and advancing years set 
a term to his working life. 

Carson had reason to he indignant. The (lovernment in its 
evacuation of Ireland had withdrawn its protection from its 
loyal subjects and servants, and had left them t:o the vengeance 
of their enemies. This ahaiulonnumt went so far as to st.rip them 
of the justice they had received at the luiiuls of the Courts 
before tlie Administration was transfea-red. In a secret document 
called “ Heads of Working Arrangement for Im])lementiug the 
Treaty ” which Carson read out in the House of Lords, it was 
provided that “ all proceedings . . . including . . . the enforce¬ 
ment of decrees be barred.” As Carson showed in the course of 
a terrible recital many Loyalists, injured in pttrson, purse and 
property, had obtained, at the risk of assa.ssination, decrees in. 
the lawful courts. By this transaction hctweim the outgoing and 
incoming Governments, these decrees were made of no effect. 
This surrender of His Majesty’s justice to the wronged seemed 
to Carson the basest part of a great betrayal. 

Carson pressed these grievances on a succession of embarrassed 
Governments with the power of a great advocate and the pathos 
of a compassionate heart. There was no lack of material. “I 
receive,” he said, “ from sixty to seventy complaints every 
■week.” Many of them were from personal friends. “ I can vouch 
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for this lady,” he said of one complainant, “ because I have 
known her ever since I was five years old.” “ My only consola¬ 
tion,” he said, “ is that my own family connections have con¬ 
trived to escape from Ireland.” Those generous and hospitable 
mansions, whose blackened ruins were the subject of many of 
these appeals—he had himself in the old days enjoyed their 
hospitality and there were, besides, a multitude of poor and 
humble people left stranded and forlorn whose sufferings touched 
him just as nearly. Thus he read a letter from the widow of a 
Sergeant of the Royal Irish Constabulary who had been mur¬ 
dered. The widow had been awarded £3,000 compensation— 
£1,500 for herself and £1,500 for her children. “ When he died,” 
she wrote to Carson, “ I was left, I may say, on the streets. . . . 
I was a walking ghost; but God brought me safely through.” 
She and her children had been compassionately fed by the 
English Government, but she could get no satisfaction of her 
claim. 

What remained to those wretched people was an appeal to 
the Wood-Renton Commission, which considered their cases not 
as a matter of right but as a matter of grace, and allowed them 
a mere fraction of their awards. In one of the many cases which 
Carson produced, the Recorder of Cork had allowed £2,000 upon 
a claim of £3,500 for stock-in-trade stolen or destroyed. This 
award was revised by the Commission and reduced to £77. 
“ Fortunately,” said Carson, “ in anything connected with my 
country there is always some slight cause for amusement. They 
had the grace to allow some shillings by way of interest, and 
deducted Income Tax to the amount of 7s. 8d.” 

In another case the house of a prominent Irish Loyalist had 
been raided by what General O’Duffy called “ mutinous troops.” 
The gentleman and his son had stood in the hall as the ruffians 
tried to force their way in and had shot six of them down as 
they entered, one after another. After that to remain in Ireland 
meant death, and as the refugee had held several very consider¬ 
able appointments he put in a claim for £37,000. All that he 
could get was a decree for £80 in respect of damaged furniture. 

Cafson protested strongly against the methods of the Wood- 
Renton Commission, whose inspectors, he said, went round to 
claimants with such proposals as in a case which he quoted: 
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“ If you will take £4,000 to settle, you can have it. Admittedly i 
your property is worth £20,000; but if you insist on going on I 
and getting the value of your property, wc will put a condition 
upon you that you must rebuild. . . . Their suggestion really 
amounts to this: ‘ You have been driven out of Ireland; your I 
house has been burnt, your furniture has been destroyed; you 
have probably been shot at and your wife and family have been 
in danger. You must come back and rebuild your house and live 
among the people who threw you out.’ Am I right in describing 
that as a farce ? 

Such were the grievances which Cfirson pressed year in year i 
out upon the attentioir of siu:cessivc (lovornmeuts, and it may 
be said that his importunity was in many cases effective, al¬ 
though ruatlKU he nor the British Government nor any human j 
power could undo the harm which had been done. The minority 
were doomed wlu'u they were dcstuted by the Power which had 
planted them. “ It is the sinhdlest thing in the world,” said 
Bacon, “ to forsake or destitute a plantation once in forward- , 
ness; for, besides the dishonour, it is the guiltiness of blood of 
many commiserablc persons.” 

Carson, being a Member of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, knew the value of one saleguard of the; subject 
in Ireland, his right to sbite a case for leave to apjxud to that 
tribunal, which was implicit in the Treaty. But when certain 
British ex-Civil Servants in Ireland brought and won their case | 
before that Court, the Free State Government still denied them I 
justice. When Carson brought the matter up in the House of ; 
Lords, Lord Plymouth explained that the British Government 
were meeting the difference between what was allowed by the \ 
Free State Government and what was awarded by the Court, j 
Carson protested* against this easy method of compromising 
justice, and again, in the last or almost the last speech which | 
he made in the House of Lords, he drew attention to the defiance 
of Mr. Blythe, the Free State Minister of Finance, who had said | 
that his Government would take measures to make ineffective j 
any appeal from Ireland to the Privy Council. Why, he asked j 

r Pari. Deb., H. of L., vol. Uv., co. 702 et seq. (28th June, 1923) vol. Iviii., cc, 640 
ei (16th July, 1924), etc, 

2 H. of I*., February 0th, 1929, and February 21ati 1929, 
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indignantly, were the British Government always yielding to 
blackmail ? ‘‘Why shonldwe always pat on the back, and always 
lick the boots of, people who were always insulting us and the 
Government ? 

The British Government, nevertheless, yielded that which it 
lacked the power or the nerve to maintain. In November 1931 
we find Carson joining with Lord Danesfort, Colonel John 
Gretton and some others to press for the reservation of Irish 
Treaty rights under the Statute of Westminster. But in vain. 
The Statute was made law, and using the power so given the 
Irish Free State Government swept away the last safeguard of 
the British subject in Ireland.^ 

There was another matter which had long exercised the mind 
and the heart of Carson—the evil of usury. Things were personal 
with Carson: he had had an evil experience of moneylenders 
which helps us to understand why he framed his Moneylenders 
Bill. “ I was led,” he said in introducing the measure, “ into the 
inquiry by having to go into a number of dealings with money¬ 
lenders with reference to my own family, though I am thankful 
to say that from the early stage of my own career, when I com¬ 
menced without a shilling in the world, I never had personal 
dealings with a moneylender.” 

Carson told a sympathetic House of Lords how the downward 
career began. “ My young relative,” he said, “ began to back 
horses of which he knew nothing. He got into difficulties, and 
at once the bookmaker said to him: ‘ Oh, that need not stop 
you; I know a jolly good moneylender.’ He carried on the trans¬ 
action for some four years, until, as a result, he had paid back 
the whole sum he borrowed plus 50 per cent at compound 
interest and still owed £600.” 

There were some in the House of Lords who doubted if much 
good would come from an interference even with this extreme 
case of the law of supply and demand. “The moneylenders,” 
said Lord Haldane,“ arise from a source which you cannot get 

1 H. of L., December 8xd, 1929. 

2 The Statute of Westminster gave to the Irish Free State a power under which 
they could abrogate the Treaty and, as a matter of law, they have availed them¬ 
selves of that power. Judgement of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in 
the case of Moore v. the Attorney-General of the Irish Free State, June 6th, 1935, 
But see article, “ Secession by Innuendo ” by J. H, Morgan, K,C., in the National 
JKemcM), March 1936. 
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rid of and which will r(sa,p[)eiu- at anothcT part of the gronnd 
in a dillcrent form.” And Lord Darliiijr, to illustrate the diffi¬ 
culty of delining an unconscionable rate of interest, quoted 
Baron Bramwell’s famous interrogatory: “Upon what terms 
would you lend a mutton-chop to a sta,rving dog ? ” Both, how¬ 
ever, supported Carson’s measure, which wa,s carc-fnily IVamed 
not to suppress but to regulate tlu: nioiu'ylcnding l)usin('ss. 

Carson had in mind lliat usury was ofUm akin to bhickmail. 

Ihe monicnt, he said, “ the moneyleu<h'r knows that a mtin 
is in CovenmuMvt employment . . . he knows that by an expo¬ 
sure he can entirely (h'stroy the career of tlie ollieial who has 
been unfortunate enough to get into Ids clutehes. . . . He knows 
that if l.ii('i-e is a, father or mother, an uncle or a.n aunt . . . they 
will i)ay up rather tha,n allow (.heir relative' to sufh'r.” How often 
had Carson himst'lf paid up to save his graceless sou ! “ I’liat,” 
he said, “ is how moncylending is akin to blaektnail on many 
occiisioiis.” 

Inslnniuivtal to iliis systiuo of bliickniail was tiux'at. of 

the Bankruptcy (’ourt, and Ca.rson offc-rc'd l.lu' borrowc'r the 
remedy ol taking the ease to the County Court, on tiie plea that 
the transaction was uneonsc'ionable, putting it on the moiu'y- 
lendcr to .justify any rate of interest over 1,5 per eent. Nor were 
any proceedings in bankriqitcy to be taken on a monc'ylencka’s 
bill uidc'ss the case ha,d lirst gone through the; Couid.y Court. 

There were other reforms. Monc'yh'udc'rs were in the habit of 
adding compound interest or doubling it upon d('fa,ult so as to 
leave the ease of the borrower “ absolutely hopeless,” and Carson 
laid it down that “ a bill ought to be goml for the; sum actually 
advanced, and the interest ought to be slated in clear terms on 
the face of the bill.” Carson, moreover, provided against the 
then intolerable nuisance ol nK)iuyl(.'uders’ ciretdars.^ 

On the 18th .December, 1927, the House was so crowded with 
Members and spectators that there was a cjuc'ue in the Lobby 
and the Ihrone was “ masked by a black cordon of spectators.” 
This unaccustomed throng had come to hear or take part in 
a controversy which strangely stirred the Englisli heart—over 
the deposited book.” Carson being an Irishman brought up 
in the Church of Ireland, it was almost inevitable that he should 
1 Pari. Deb., H. of L., vol. lx., cc. 52!) cl scq. (17th March, 102.5). 
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take the Protestant or “ Low Church ” side, but even his friends 
were unprepared for the strength of his conviction. Carson’s life, 
indeed, had always glowed round a core of earnest faith. As 
a law student at Trinity College he used to preach at street 
corners of a Sunday night; his religion was something very deep 
and very dearly cherished. “ Remember,” he said in the House 
of Lords on this occasion, “ that religion is a thing that you 
learn at your Mother’s knee. I say that without disrespect to 
any of the right rev. prelates. Any religion I ever learned was 
from my Mother, and it is to me one of the most precious 
possessions.” 

So it was that after venturing “ as a member of a sister 
Church, the Irish Church, which has, up to this time, been in 
communion with the Church of England, to ask your Lordships 
to hear me. for a few moments,” Carson proceeded to deliver one 
of tlic si.rotigcst and most eloquent speeches of the debate 
against the alternative px’ayer-book. He took the view that any 
change; in a book which generations had loved and honoured 
would nu'i’cly disturb belief without harmonising practice. Why, 
he asked, was a projxosal to legalise illegalities to be called reform? 
Better disestablishment than surrender to schismatics who were 
seeking to undermine the Reformation. To grace all this earnest¬ 
ness there was not wanting a touch of humour, as when he quoted 
a friend who had said to him: “ I suppose the next thing is that 
we shall have an alternative Bradshaw.” 1 

To his friend Dr. D’Arcy, the Primate, Carson wrote at length 
on the subject. “ What I have very strongly felt,” he wrote, 
“ was that a good deal of the change in the alternating common 
service, coupled with the Reservation provisions, would leave it 
open to those who wished to defy the rubrics to make a justi¬ 
fication for going much further than was contemplated by the 
compilers of the deposited book and in my view an alternative 
Communion Service goes to the very root of disunity. I do not 
think the Bishops understand how deep the feeling amongst 
the masses is, even amongst those who, one might say, are not 
much concerned in religion in an active sense, that any change 
which may lead to a modification of the Reformation Settlement 
should be opposed.” There is much more to the same effect, put 

1 Pari. Deb., H. of L., vol. hdx., cc 866>t seff. 
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with a certain pleasant note of deprecation as to a spiritual 
superior: “May I assure you,” the letter ends, “of my most ' 
complete confidence in your guidance: I feel deeply thankful 
that you are at the head of the Church to help and guide it.” 

On the 1st November, 1929, it was announced that Lord 
Carson had resigned the office of Lord of Aiijieal in Ordinary. 

He was by that time nearly seventy-six years of age and broken 
health had a good deal interfered with liis work. A.s a judge he 
had endeared himself to his colleagues and to counsel by a 
certain charming modesty and candour whicdi belonged to his 
character. There was nothing in ins hi'aring (dtlicr of pomj) or 
])rct(‘ncc: he dcfcrri'd l.o his learned brotlu'rs and was willing to 
be correcti'd m-'cn by a junior barrister. 

It is the testimony ol' Bmudi a,nd Bar and the ollieei-s of the 
Court that Carson was rather a c-ompcl.i'nt than a grc'at judge, 
rather a shrewd than a jirofouiul lawyer. Ih' himself (irmly be¬ 
lieved and frecjnently said tliat the Office of Lord of Appeal was 
to apply principles to facts: as to tlu; facts t hemselves it was to ^ 
be presumed that, they ha,d been established in t he lower court. 

But as Carson’s strength lay in the handling of facts, his own 
rule disabled him from the work for which of all otlua-s he was 
best equipped. “ He rarely, if ever,” says Lord Blanesburgh in 
a letter to the. axithor, “ really spread himsedf in judgment. The 
juristic side of the work—and most, of it can be so described— 
did not appeal to him. He should have be<'n Chief Just.iec. In 
that office—presiding over a jury at some great t rial - -he would *>• 
have been as supreme as in similar eircumslam’.cs ht; was at the 
Bar. But unfortunately for us all that olliee nc.ver came Ins way, 
and the judicial office which did was not really ata-ording to his 
humour.” 

There were at that time three very great lawyers in the House 
of Lords, Lord Sumner, Lord Dunedin and lau-d Buekmaster, 
and to the transcending intellect of Lord Sumner especially . 
Carson was given to defer. He was with Sumner in the minority 
in that cause cilhbre of 1924, the divorce case of Russell v. Russell, 
and in most other cases, although he heard them carefully and 
conscientiously, he was content to register his agreement with 
one or other of those great authorities on the principles of English 
law. So it was also in the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
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Council, a Court in which he took a jealous pride, as the Supreme 
Tribunal of the British Empire. That English justice should be 
called to decide upon such an issue as whether an idol in some 
Jain temple of India should be clothed or naked was always for 
Carson a matter of wonder and admiration. 




Chapter XLVII 


The Long Day Closes 

Cleve Court The moniimeut - ludia Credo Dcatli and burial - Summing up ~ 
Key to his policy - As an advocate - Carson the man - Just and compassionate. 

In tlie course of t.hcur visii;s to Eirc^hington tlic Ca/rsous had 
liappciKMl oil a,n ancient neglecd.ed country lunise wliich stood 
among a, ruckle otganltm walls and farm liuihliugs sheltered by 
a clump of t)(HTlu\s just uuder t he almost impcr(*cptil>Ic ridge of 
the Isle ofThajud.. The hci,t(U' part of tlic mansion had been built 
in the ridgn of C^iKum Anne and was a. very ni(‘(‘. (‘xanipli* of the 
genia,l aj’eliilcxdiiri^ of flint, iinuu the snialhu* ra.ng(^ ol buildings 
alongsicU' was mueh old(‘r, its russid. roofs sunken in furrows and, 
like FalsUdT, “ blasted wit h, a.nt.i(|uii.y.’" 11iis old pik^ of rose-red 
brick had so pleasant. a,n a.pp<‘a.ra.nee lha,t tlie Carsons hdl in love 
with and in the end bought it, a.nd Laxly ('arson, ingciiious in 
such, matters, made it bloom a,gain in all its ordtuxul Ix^axity. 
Inside the house was tvell designed a.iid ri(*hly panelled; outside 
was a generous stretch of garden and tield, a,nd, beyond, the 
wheatfudds, very line in the Isle of Tha.net, sloped a little down¬ 
wards towards tlie sea.. Bed,ore harvest, when t.luw^ grew ta.wny 
like the skin of a. lion, there W(‘re lew ])rosp(xd.s more beautiful to 
Carson’s eye than tliosc sj)a,e.ious cornlands wdth t he sun setting 
behind them and in front a. laugliing sea dotted willi the brown 
sails of ba,rges. It was a transaction of the a.uiumn 011920 and, 
from that time on, Carson spcuit many sereuic a.ul.umiuil days on 
the lawns and among the roses of Cleve Court. 

For ten years, however, he st.ill spent his working terms at his 
town house in Eaton Place, and tlierc and in the Isle of Thanet 
nothing pleased him Ixditer than to sit witli old friends over a 
cup of tea on the lawn or a glass of port at the dinner-table. 
As time went on, his interventions in public life became rare; 
but he could never resist an invitation to Ulster, as for example 
when he went to Belfast in November 1932, when the Prince of 
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Wales opened the new Parliament House at Stormont, and again 
on an occasion peculiar to himself in July 1933. 

The people of Ulster never forgot what they owed to Edward 
Carson, and took a pride in erecting such a monument as would 
testify their gratitude to all time. On a granite pedestal, in the 
centre of the park that sweeps down from their beautiful Par¬ 
liament House, they raised a heroic statue in bronze of their 
leader, as they always called him. It had been founded by the 
English sculptor, Leonard Stanford Merrifield, who showed the 
orator in a mood of passionate earnestness driving home his ex¬ 
hortation with arm upraised. 

Carson himself was present when this statue was unveiled. It 
was a great gaUiering of old friends, some forty thousand of 
them. James Craig, by that time Lord Craigavon (himself a 
block of red granil.(^), recalled how they had chosen Carson to be 
their h^adts- and ha.d “ instantly surrendered to him their con¬ 
fidence and their hearts.” What would have happened had he 
not should(!r(Hl the burden of meeting and defeating the enemies 
of their conid;ry ? 

“ I know of no words,” Carson replied in broken tones, “to 
exprc'ss my gratitude to a great people who all through those 
years never for one moment deceived or deserted me.... I would 
not if I were going through life again ask God Almighty to give 
me any gre^ater privilege than to lead people so true and so loyal.” 

On the ‘2«th of June, 1933, the Conservative Party met at the 
Frieiuls’ House in London to consider the Indian Policy of the 
Governnu'ut. Carson, by that time very frail and old, warned 
the meetiTig that there never was a safeguard invented which 
could restrain a Government “ created by a franchise which you 
yourselves have given,” and begged his party not to betray loyal 
friends, servants and officers. “ ... Don’t be trying to conciliate 
your enemies at the expense of your friends. Our friends first, 

our friends second, our friends always.” _ 

This Roman doctrine of statesmanship, Carson’s last testi¬ 
mony, was cheered but disregarded by the Conservative Party. 

Carson smiled with the sad wisdom of old age when the Press 
once more rebuked him as an incorrigible reactionary, n e 
steps of the house of a friend he happened to run into Geoffrey 
Dawson, whose great newspaper had changed some o its views 
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since tlic old times when i;liesc two nsc^d to meet at the Monday 1 
dinneavs. f 

My dear Carsond’ Dawson said selLacctisingly, what a 
lon|i; time siiua^ wa^'ve met ! ” 

Sure, iCs not my laultd* said Carson, “lying ill at Eaton .! 
Plants most ot tlu^ lime.''’ 

TIh^ truth isd’ Dawsou ap<)logis<Hl, “ Fin vt'ry busy. Why, 

Fve not even ha<i iiuu^ to rea,<l Marjorihank's Lih^ of you.” 

“ Indeed, and I <‘air t hkmu^ youd^ Carson r<'plied. Sure, 

I ha-ven't r<‘ad Thr Timr.s' ilu\st‘ t wo yea.rs.'' " ' ■ 

Carsox^ was w<^ll eontxail to k‘t. th(^ worixl go by and enjoy the 
chat and t.lu‘ n^ading of Ins own iir(\si(h\ ! 

Wlxal a,nlhors do you most, rc'ad VLord Haldane asked 

him. 

Edgar Wallace and P. Ck Wodehons(‘d’ Cax'son n'plunL 
lint (loud, you ev<a’ n^ad dinieuli. books? Haldane xisked. 

No, I Ieav(‘ it t,o you lo wril(^ lluaud' said Carson. 

The pain whixdi no dotdor <*ould charm still liannb'd hiiti in - : 
tln\se. hist days, and his gaunt franu^ was sliakcai by freijneut ill¬ 
ness; but Ids mind was e!(\ar to th(‘ (anl. The traiupdl happiness 
which he found in his secamd marrixigt^ innuu’ d<\sta1tal him. His 
wife and his son wer<; at hand to clu'ia* him from a. mood of de¬ 
pression, and there was l)t‘sid(\s t;h(‘ widen’ eir(‘h‘ his ckinghter, 

Mrs. Chesterman, his sailor sou WalU'r and his grandehildreu, 
Carson, rnoreovcT, was rich in his frimuls. He long mijoyedthe 
society of the Middle Temple of %vhi(‘h at- ont‘ time lie was 
Treasurer, xmd winm he grinv Ix^youd stirriiig out of his house 
there were still old benehers who <‘a,iiK‘ t.o s(m* hiixi, and there were 
old friends too froni Ireland. To one of th(‘ dean^st, of these, the 
Primate, who visited him in his sitdc-rooiii, in lh(‘S(‘ last days, 
Carson said: I have seen much to shaken my faith, and what 
remains with me is no more timn I learned at my mother’s 
knee: ^ God so loved the world that He gave His only begotten ^ 
son..,’” f 

It is enough,” said Dr, D’Arcy. |' 

So, lingering out like a long sunset gradually llickcring into 
night, he died very quietly at Cleve Court, with the fall of the 
leaf, on the 22nd October, 1985, His body was home to Belfast 
in one of His Majesty’s ships, there to be received by a people .. 
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who mourned in him their leader, their friend and the founder 
of their State, and was laid to rest in St. Anne’s Cathedral. 
Dr. D’Arcy, the Primate of All Ireland, spoke movingly of his 
old friend as a patriot and a statesman, whose courage was 
equal to his cause. 

There having been so much to tell in this long tale, the teller 
feels that he has failed to give, when all is said, a clear picture 
of the man. To understand him we must call to mind his origin 
—his mother, a Lambert, that is to say a “ Cromwellian,” his 
father a professional man of Dublin, a city time out of mind 
owing much to the English, the capital of the Pale, the centre 
of English culture, commerce and law. Little more than half a 
century before his birth the barristers of Dublin had formed a 
regiment of horse and ridden out to help drive the rebels from 
a devastated countryside; Carson himself as Crown Prosecutor 
had faced and quelled a mob which thirsted for his blood. He 
knew well how thin was the crust of law and order in his country, 
how easy to break through into pillage and murder. This sense 
of actual danger to his own people, of dispossession, even of 
extermination, gave the force of instinct to his politics. 
“ People,” he said, “ do not easily tire who are fighting for their 
lives.” He fought for the lives of his people. 

The Englishman does not understand Ireland if he thinks of 
the Irish as a nation, or forgets that “ Irish Nationalism ” was 
in reality a class-war directed by the lower against the upper 
elements of society. “ Everything that happens from day to 
day,” Carson wrote to his friend Marriottin November 1938, 
“ convinces me more and more that all the elements that had 
the real power (in Irish Nationalism) were not only anti-English, 
but are really far from civilised, and in my long experience of 
the government of that country, I have always felt certain that 
the parties of disorder would in the long run come to the top. 

“ I quite agree that in the end it is a question of nationality, 
and the Celts have done nothing in Ireland but create trouble 
and disorder. Irishmen who have turned out successful are 
not in any case that I know of true Celtic origin. 

Such ethnical generalisations are dangerous; but it is probable 
that the best part of the Irish people are of crossed blood, and 
1 J, A* E. Marriott, historian and Member for Oxford City. 
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it is certain that Carson belonfjocl both l)y blood and tradition 
to that class or among whom wc iunn!)cr sncit great Irish¬ 
men as CaslJcrcagh and John Fiizgib!)on, who devoted them¬ 
selves t.o a British cause, b(h(‘ving that, tliere lay the good of 
Ireland, 

As to his (‘oninadion wiili Ulst(a% w<‘ have suggessted that it 
began in a, point of strat.(‘gy. Ilimstdr a. Soutlua-n Unionist, 
Carson sa.w, with tlu' cyv of a. gnsvl. advo(‘at<\ that the strength 
of the (‘a,use, lay in tlu' stubborn rt'sislanca' of tlu^ North, which 
he hoped to us(‘ to wnsde tlu' Ilonu' Rult^ BillJ' Ills policy was 
not juendv to save the Six Counti(‘s !)nt. tlu^ Union; he was 
driven to eon{‘<adrat<^ <ui llu‘ minor issm* by tlu' forci' of events, 
and won tlu' gaitu‘ l)ut lost; tlu^ rublaa*. 

For his organisation of r(‘sistane(‘ in arms, lu^ has l)een called 
a rebel, aJthough his fona' mna'r slusi blood, nor (W'er opposed 
itself i-o t.Iu^ hiw of llu‘ land, but. kt‘|)t. tlu‘ p<‘ae(^ through i roul)led 
tiuH'S. It. ma.y Ix^ admit ( (‘d, h<)W(‘V<‘r, that. lu^ and lus pt^ople 
would ha.V(^ fought, if llu^ at[<*mpt. had actually beam ma,de to 
put tluan un<l(‘r tlu^ a-uthority of an Irish Parlianuait. If t.hese 
pages have not shown good rtatson for that ri'solut ion it is vain 
to attempt it now. “ If tlu^ lllstca* [x'opU^ rdxth'd/'’ sai<l a. journal¬ 
ist of ttuit time, they rdxtUal as honest Ktad. latxthxl when 
Lear in his s(a)il(" frenzy ba,nish<‘d his loving <hiugh{.<‘r from his 
thn^shold and divid(al his kii^gdoiu among tlu‘ (‘m*nu(^s of his 
own household, ... If Ulstcu’ (amal it. was in excess of d<w'olion, 
which we i.akc to Ix^ no siii, but a. ra.r<^ virt iux . , , For it was 
England that phuaxl in lllst(‘r this lit tle garrison of her own 
sons to su|>port lu*r ca.use and maintain lux* llag.”’* 

The C(dl,s were great, ora,tors a.nd some C<tti(t admixture in 
his blood nuiy lia.vc ma.de Ca.rson onci of tlu^ two greatest 
advocates of his day, his only e(jual Ixhtg u-notlun* Irishman— 
Russell. They had both the same daanotuc forexx (hrson owed 
much to a personality which domiiiuted tlio <jourt, to a style 
instantaneously impressive, to the d(iep thrilliisg voice with its 
rich intonations, and to a, courages in whi(di he was greatly 
the superior of his chief antagonist, Rufus Isaacs. But it would 
be unfair to forget iJie powerful inlclktct wbi(di took a strong 
hold upon tlie facts, and the eared ul pre})aration (>ef(>rehand. 

I Morning ** Sir JEdward Cargony January 1921 . 
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Thus, in a case where a man was accused of complicity in certain 
frauds, Carson jotted down half a dozen incriminating phrases 
on an dd envelope and then skilfully led his unsuspecting victim 
into the use of every one of them, one after another. 

Of the man, we can say he was of a nature simple, strong and 
passionate, easy and generous, a.s quick to forgive as to resent 
an injury. He wa-s a.lwa.ys himscll, noiiher cold noi unreal, so 
that men said, “ You knew where you had him,” and even in 
politics, whii^h are full of malice, there were few who disliked 
him. He had, howin-er, moods of depression, intensified by a 
neuralgic })a.in in the middle of his body, which retmned like a 
familiar and haunted him through life. But lor this handicap 
there is no sa,ying how fa,r he would ha.ve gone or where he would 
have stoppeil; a,s it wa,s, he was hlanud for continually drawing 
back where his friiauls would ha ve had him go for\va,rd. “ He is 
like a Derby hivourilv,” the lat e Lady Londonderry said of him, 
“ who, vidu'u you ha ve him saiidled and hridliul anil ready to 
lead out of the paddock, won’t run.” And yet when he seemed 
conqiletely proslral.e he could he fired to his greatest effort. 

When we think of Carson in his prime, we recall something 
electric, dynamic, vital steiiping, for example, off the Stranraer 
boat on to the Belfast <piay, eyeing the crowd with a wary 
vigilance, swinging a. blackthorn, a thin, supple, sinewy, 6ft.-lin. 
fif^irc - something of st.ci'l in the whole aspect oi the man— 
with his soft black felt hat at a, raking angle over one eye. 

Carson was called ruthless, but there was a quality which he 
strove to conceal, a t.eiuU'rness of heart. I’or the small, for the 
weak for ihe poor, for the oppressetl, he had a wonderful 
benignity. When he resigned olliec in H)1C over the untoward 
fate of Serbia tlua-e were those who thought it a mere pretext, 
but, although I here were other reasons also, it is certain that he 
felt the fall of Serbia almost as a iicrsonal grief. He could see 
in his mind’s eye that small people being driven headlong; but 
what troubled him most was that his Government had failed 
them: that he coidd not recmne.ile with his honour. And so it 
was that, when Russia fell, he was the only member of the 
Cabinet who wanted to advise Roumania to make a separate 
peace: as it was, he argued, hopeless to resist, let her not share 
the fate of Serbia. And one great reason why he so strongly 
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opposed IIoi!ic Rule was becatisc lie so elca.rly understood in i 
what the happiness of the poor peasantry of Irthind consisted, f 
Under the I'hiion they enjoyed their own, t-lu'y were prosperous, 
they were helpeti out of the purse of t he hi^^ [)arhn‘r. To throw 
it all away—for what?—'Upon what blind a,nd reckless incite¬ 
ment—tlicre lay the tragedy. 

So we may say of him that his h<‘art was Ixmignant and com- ' 
passionate, and that wlu‘n' he erred, if iTror there was, it was 
out of love for his kiml and his eountry. If tlu're was another ^ 
quality as strong in him, it was his lov(‘ of just-ice. When told 
tha-t a- eo!l(‘agne d(MU(‘d him any powtT of administration, he 
eluu‘kI(H! r<'!ninis(‘<iitly. And pi'rhnps tln^y wcaa^ right/’ he | 
said, a,!ul lluai after a paus(‘, but at any ralt^ ! ga,ve them 
Justice.” 

Justi(H\ ruU^lity, (‘ompassion, tlu\s<‘ (pialitii's, wliicdi were cm 
thromxl in t.lu' lu'art of K(lwa,rd Carson, an^ what uuai seek in a 
]ea.(l(a\ and wluai Mu\y lind them, which is but st‘ldom, they 
gratefully eail him great, '' ' 


THE END 
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